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THE CARIBOU OF TERRA NOVA, by John A. Gianini 

THE CARE AND USE OF THE RIFLE, _ by Sergt. Leushner : 
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An “Off Day” in the Kitchen 


is the cook’s “day off” —and it is generally an “off 
day” for the entire household. It is a day of short 
rations and unsatisfied hunger. It need not be an 
“off day” if you have 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


in the home—the food that is ready-cooked, ready- 
to-serve, full of nutriment and easily digested. 
Nothing so wholesome and nourishing as Shredded 
Wheat Biscuits with baked apples and cream, and 
nothing so easy to prepare. 

Heat a Biscuit in the oven to restore crispness and then place in a deep 
dish with a peeled baked apple and pour over it milk or cream and 
sweeten to suit the taste. Shredded Wheat is also deliciously nour- 
ishing when served with canned peaches, pears, plums or other 
preserved fruits. Shredded Wheat is made of the whole wheat 


steam-cooked, shredded and baked—nothing added, nothing taken 
away—the cleanest, purest, most nutritious of all cereal foods. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Whole Wheat Wafer, to be toasted 
in the oven and served with butter, cheese, or marmalades. 


The Only Breakfast Cereal Made in Biscuit Form 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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REMINGTON 





Accurate because perfectly sighted and rifled by expert 
gunsmiths. 

Safe because solid breech hammerless. There is no hammer 
to catch on clothing, fence or tree branch. 

Simple because its parts are few and sturdy. Its easy take- 
down permits the eye to follow the cleaning rod from 
breech to muzzle. 

Durable because of superior quality of material and work- 
manship. Easy cleaning insures the riflin 

Beauty. The sleek, smooth sweep of its well-balanced 
lines sell it on sight. 

Shoots .22 long.22 short and .22 long rifle without adjustment. 

Remington; UMC —the perfect shooting combination. 


Remington Arms—Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway ork City 
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To Thine Own Self Be True—and On This Maxim | 
Depends Faith, Belief and Confidence 


We used to make a practice of printing write-ups and trade reading 
notices in our Tools of the Craft Department, but have discontinued that 
practice in the belief that the new way is not only better journalism but 
overcomes the lack of confidence that readers might have in the announce- 


ments of all advertisers. 


Advertising i 1S printed salesmanship and to be profitable must be 


believable. 





That belief is shattered when the reader realizes that the 


advertising has a mask or is under the guise of unbiased editorial matter. 
This lack of belief tends to make the reader lose confidence not only i in the 
advertiser in question, but in all advertisers and the magazine as a whole. 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 


We guarantee the reliability of every advertisement inserted m FIELD 
R AM, provided that i im your correspondence with advertisers 


AND ST 


you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 


receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. This guarantee does not 
cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 
such transactions there is sometimes dissatisfaction, even where both 


parties are honest and sincere. 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. 
a word, display advertisements $5.00 an inch. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


half page $50.00; quarter page 


Classified advertising 5c. 


Speciai rate to subscribers 


of FIELD AND STREAM. 
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The Ideal Resort The Year ’Round 


Here you can find complete mental and physical rejuvenation. This 
delightful, invigorating climate and crisp, bracing, ozone-laden air will 
give you a new lease on life. 

Come now, when the brilliant Autumn season is at its height, and en- 
joy some rare fishing, motoring and golfing, and attend the dances in 
the evening, which are given an added charm by the presence of the 
officers of the Army and Navy. 

Easy to Reach—Central Location—Hotel Chamberlin is located 
right on Hampton Roads and at Fortress Monroe. Quickly accessible 
from anywhere by rail or steamship. A great, gay, palatial hotel, yet 
homelike and exclusive. Delicious, real old Southern cooking. Indoor 
saltwater bathing in Magnificent Sea Pool and finest Medicinal Baths 
of every description. 

For further informatioa and interesting 


illustrated booklets. apply to any Tourist 
Bureau, or address me personally. 
‘ 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Mgr. 
FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 
New York Office, - 1122 Broadway 








Copyright, 1910, by Field and Stream Pub. Co, 


THE 1911 ANGLER’S GUIDE 


You absolutely can’t get along without it. In the three years we have been publishing this book we 
have been collecting little tips on the various phases of fishing from expert anglers everywhere and the 
1911 edition, rewritten and improved from cover to cover, is the most complete and authoritative book 
of the kind published. The Fish and Game Laws for 1911, included in the “Guide,” are alone worth the 
price of the book. But the book will also tell you When—the best season,—Where—giving many virgin 
waters,—and How—telling the best methods of angling used by the most successful fishermen every- 
where. Read the partial list of contents given below: 

THE DIFFERENT METHODS OF ANGLING. SUGGESTIONS FOR TEE CAMPER. 
FLY AND BAIT CASTING. TOURNAMENT, BAIT AND FLY CASTING. 
SURF CASTING. POPULAR FRESH AND SALT WATER GAME FISH. 
WHERE TO GO TO CATCH FISH. FISH AND GAME LAWS FOR i911 REVISED TO DATE. 


320 pages 5 x 7 in. Flexible Binding, fully illustrated. Order now. REGULAR PRICE 56c. 
POSTPAID. 


In order to introduce FIELD AND STREAM to new sub- 
FR EE scribers sending us 75c., the regular six months subscrip- 
tion price, we will send this book absolutely FREE. 
FIELD & STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 24 East 21st Street, NEW YORK 








We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 








of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. 





@ Advertisements in this department have proven particularly effective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you want to dispose 


The rate is 5c. a word for straight reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 
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HE cold weather is now approach- 
ing, and as a suggestion to you for 


your dog feed, we can select nothing 
better than our celebrated CHAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT. 

This biscuit is unequalled for food pur- 
poses, and there being no trouble in 
preparation, it consequently is very easy 
to feed. It keeps a dog in a fine and 
healthy condition throughout the year. 
We also have on the market a food for 
young dogs called PUPPY MEAL. 

A trial order will convince you on 
above goods. Send for sample and 
booklet B. 








ST. PAUL BREAD CO., St. Paul, Minn. 














WELL AND THOROUGHLY TRAINED POINTER 
DOGS AT FROM $75 TO $100 


Trained pointer bitches at $50 and $75, Setters, dogs $75 to $200, Puppies 
both pointers and setters $15 to $40 each. All dogs trained on a larze 
farm and game preserve, on quail, grouse, ducks, snipe, etc., the finest 
and largest kennel in the U.S. of high classed bird dogs. If you want 
a dog that is weli trained, and that is highly bred you should write us 
your wants. No better bred nor higher classed shooting dogs in the 
world than ours. 


EEL RIVER FARM KENNELS, Worthington, Ind. 














DOGS OUT OF CONDITION 


Eating grass, vomiting food, 
coat rough, urine highly col- 
ored, cured in ten days by 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 


Merit made them famous. At dealers’ 
or by mail 50c. “ 
DENT MEDICINE CO., Newburgh, N. Y. 








FOR SALE.—Setters and pointers, American fox hounds, 

coon, varmint and big game hounds, beagle and rabbit 
hounds, trained dogs and puppies. Shipped on_ trial. 
Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Stanley Blake, Mgr., Berry, 


Ky. 








HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? 





Then You Want The 


“Amateur Trainer” 
By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
recting of faults of hunting dogs. Acknowledged 
by authorities and amateurs alike the most prac- 
tical book on training ever published. The author 
is a trainer of over 20 years’ experience. 

Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, 
but guaranteed to contain the most practical in- 
formation on the subject at any price. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price—paper cover, $1.00, dnely 
cloth bound and gold embossed, $1.50. 

Address all orders to 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
24 East 21st Street, New York 








AITREDALES—Grand young stock and pups for sale at 


bargains, sire ch. Endcliffe Crack, out of ch. Hay- 
maker bitch. They have the grit and will make you 4a 
hvnter, pal, or watch dog. Write for particulars. Blue 
Mountain Kennels, Waitsburg, Wash. Box 36. 





FOR SALE—Rabbit, fox, coon, opossum and_ skunk 


rabb-ts. 


dogs. Pigeons, ferrets and 


York, Pa. 


hounds; deer and bear 
! Brown’s Kennels, 





partment; $1 








THE STANFORD BEAGLES—Get the best. Grown 
stock and puppies ready to train and use; photos 4¢ 

stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 

FOX AND HOUND—Monthly magazine about Fox, 


Coon, Wolf and Rabbit Hounds; has good Beagle D 
per year; sample copy—FREE. Address 
Fox and Hound, Decatur, III. 





POINTER DOG for sale; nicely broken, two-year-old 
B. 


wonder. Force retriever, handsome, $300. he 
Fraser, Passaic, N. J 





gladly give full description and 


A GRAND LOT of English Setters, two to three years 


old, absolutely well trained and thoroughly experienced 


in field work, reliable and sold under positive guarantee. 


If you mean business tell us your wants and we will 
prices on some of the 





world’s best shooting dogs. Hopewell Kennels, Stew- 
artstown, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Trained coon, fox, wolf, 


rabbit hounds, 
dogs. Experienced, reliable, guaranteed. E 


squirrel 
Mammoth Spring, Ark. 


Topkins, 


an. 
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REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Puppies 
and grown dogs. Pups guaranteed man trailers. Max 
J. Kennedy, Fredonia, Kansas. & 
NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish Wolfhounds, Trained 
Fox, Deer, Cat and Bloodhounds. Catalogue, 4 cent 








stamp. Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 
WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; game lenty, 
prices reasonable; twenty years’ experience. Two broken 


dogs for sale. H. H. Smith, O. K. Kennel, Marydel, Md. 


FOR SALE—High-class fox, wolf, cat, coon hounds; 
squirrel and rabbit dogs. State wants. J. R. Stephens, 
Calico Rock, Ark. 


FOR SALE.—Choice thoroughbred Irish, English and 

Llewellyn Setter pups and trained dogs—pointers, span- 
iels and retrievers, prices very reasonable. Enclose 
stamps for pedigrees and descriptions. Thoroughbred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Men with a small amount of capital to take 

the general agency for a good cleansing fluid. For par- 

a? 4 and terms, write to Abbott & Kissam, 123 Liberty 
,» Brooklyn, N. ; a 


BUILD UP A SUBSCRIPTION BUSINESS—Sub- 

scription getting made easy under our new plan. There 
is big money in the subscription business if started right 
and properly conducted. By our system you can achieve 
success and insure yourself a settled income. We supply 
instructions, complete ‘ outfits, follow-up systems, trade 
lists, catalogs, etc., as well as the special inducements 
of our members at moderate cost. You will be sur- 
prised to see how easy it is to become a_ successful 
subscription man or woman, Address the Associated Pub- 
lishers, 39 East 42nd St., New York. 


PRESERVES near Charleston, S. a for rent or 
Apply to J. C. Ball, Cordes- 























GAME 
sale. Fine duck shooting. 
ville, S. C. 
FOR SALE—Moose, elk, deer, caribou and mountain 
sheep horns and scalps. Correctly handled to mount 
up. Guaranteed choice sets of horns and scalps of all 
sizes and kinds at very reasonable prices. Duty free. 
What are your wants? Write me. EDWIN DIXON, 
Dealer in Game Heads, Unionville, Ontario. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Splendid in- 
come assured right man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly by mail, Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, abil- 
ity, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative busi- 
ness. No soliciting or travelling. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for a man in your section to get into a bg 
paying business without capital and become independent 
for life. Write at once ioe full particulars. Address 
FE. R. Marden, Pres., The .National Co-operative Real 
wa Company, L 41, Marden Building, Washington, 
ce . 











BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. Thousands of 

dollars for anyone who can write successful words or 
music. Past experience unnecessary. Send us your song 
poems, with or without music, or write for we par- 
ticulars.s ACCEPTANCE GUARANTEED IF AVAIL- 
ABLE. Washington only place to secure copyright. 
H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 72, Washington, D. 
BROTHER.—Accidentally discovered root will cure both 
_tobacco habit and indigestion. Gladly send particulars. 
C. K. Stokes, Mohawk (9), Florida. 


FOR EXCHANGE—Fine lot of U. S. Revenue, British 
Colonial and Japanese postage stamps to exchange for 

rifle, shot-gun, automatic pistol, shelter tent, etc. Geo. 

C. Martin, Frankford, Pa. 

PIPE SMOKERS ATTENTION—I have a SILVER at- 
tachment for your Pipe that gives surprising results, 

makes it draw 100% better than without, and you won’t 

be bothered with your Five stopping up when once in 














use. Price ten cents. G. Krouse, Box 374, Bridge- 
port. Conn. 
FOR SALE—Two large mounted moose heads. Spread 


of horns, 50 and 56 inches; extra heavy and well 
formed. Mounted in perfect ‘shape 4 best methods. 
Jery reasonable prices. Duty free; F. O. B. any express 
office on approval, at my risk. W rite me. EDWIN 
DIXON, Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist, Main St., Union- 
ville, Ont. 








WANTED—Big Game scalps of all kinds. Highest 
prices paid for scalps or horns of any variety in good 

condition and suitable for mounting. John Murgatroyd, 

Expert Taxidermist, 57 West 24th St., New York. 


ANYONE CAN TAN THEIR OWN SKINS AND FURS. 
With my formulas and up-to-date methods you can do 
this interesting and profitable work without experiment 
or risk. I guarantee your success from your first at 
tempt. No other Sorsnadin as or methods compare with mine 
for certainty of results and finish. This includes full 
mail instructions for dressing and mounting animal skins 
and hides into beautiful and valuable robes and rugs with 
mounted heads. All for the one price, while they last. 
Price for all, complete, $3.00 postpaid. EDWIN DIXON, 
Expert Taxidermist, Main Street, Unionville, Ontario. 


LOCAL REPRESEN’ > WANTED—Splendid in 





REPRESENTATIVE 
come assured right man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, abil- 
ity, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative busi 
ness. No soliciting or travelling. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for a man in your section to get into a big pay- 
ing business without capital and become indepe ndent for 
life. Write at once for full particulars. Address R. 
Marden, Pres., The National Co-Operative Real Estate 
Company, L41 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
rOR SALE—Game heads of all sorts, beautifully 
mounted. Moose, elk, deer and all other game. What 
do you need to decorate your dining room, den or club 
house? Game panels, convex wall cases, and animal 
rugs of all kinds. All work guaranteed as_represented. 
rite me at once. John Murgatroyd, Expert Taxi- 
dermist, 57 West 24th St., New York. 
FOR GOOD GOOSE, swan and duck shooting, also shore 
bird shooting, write Jasper B. White, Waterlily, Curri 
tuck Sound, North Carolina. 
I WANT some wild anima] skins and skulls suitable to 
mount whole; name price. Larry Chastain, Montezuma, 
Ga. ; 
INDIAN SOCKS—Extra heavy and all wool; 
Puget Sound Indians; yarn hand spun and socks hand 
made; everlasting wear; 75c a pair postage paid. W. H. 
Udhall, 912 Commerce, Tacoma, Wash. 














made by 





“FOR THE DEN”—Prehistoric Indian relics, 
modern trappings, Navajo Blankets, Elk Tusks, 
Pioneer Crockery, Antique Guns, Pistols, Swords 





and Daggers from all parts of the world. [Illus 
trated list 6c. N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


3 BEAUTY POSES 25c¢ 


Decorate Your “Den” with “Art Gems” 


Exquisite portrayals of female loveliness. 3% bewitching 
poses 25e; 6 for 50e. One 644 x 844 photograph free with 
every order for six, 

Our Dollar Special :—Two 644 x $4 photographs, 6 cab- 
inet size and 32 small photos, aj] for $1. 

No reproductions of paintings or other cheap trash. Our 
pictures are real photographs, Money back if not pleased. 


ART PHOTOCO., 1911, F.S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Castle Dome Cut Plug 


BEST SMOKE FOR THE PIPE 
in Pe. 2, Made from Old Virginia Sun-Cured 
Tobacco. Money refunded if it bites or burns 
the tongue. Sent go pease 























85Se Pound. Large Sample 10c¢. 
JASPER L. ROWE. 
4 RICHMOND, VA 
Estab. 1880 Ret; Broad st. Bank 
SCIENTI FIC RUPTURE c U R E 
Don't Weara Common Truss or Appliance 


Dr. yam '8 Scientific +“? -- movable 

pad nd of rupture, no 

how severe No under straps, springs 

ng features. Worn with same 

aomfortasanold pair of choes. Sold under 

an fron-clad guarantee. ble price. 
Sent on trial. Booklet Pree. 


APPLEY TRUSS CO. af 
92 Peari Street, Grand Rapids, Michiaen 
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and American possessions, $1.50 a year; in Canada $2.00; and all 
other countries $2.50. 


be paid in advance. 
Sold on all newsstands, l6c. a copy. 


your subscription upon date of expiration, n 


IN THE LOOP OF THE ROPE S. D. Barnes 709 
eepy Wilson pays off the final score. 
THE CALL OF THE DUCK DECOYS John F. Card 715 
Irresistible. —The only way is to cut business and go | 
DOWN AN UNKNOWN JUNGLE RIVER . Zane Grey 719 
Part IX. In which a monster crocodile nearly founders the boat. 
AFTER BLACKTAILS IN NEW MEXICO . G. W. Von Schriltz . 726 
A chapter on the Mule Deer of the West. 
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Perfectly Equipped Hotel 
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and arrangement. 
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its most salient features. It has 
retained, through its many years 
of establishment, a clientele indica- 
tive of its popularity with the ex- 
clusive and democratic visitor. 
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near all railway terminals, steam- 
ship piers, theaters, shopping centers 
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NUMBER SEVEN 


THE CARIBOU OF TERRA NOVA 


IN HUNTING GROUNDS THAT ARE LITTLE KNOWN WITH WONDERFUL 
UNEXPLORED REGIONS BEYOND 


BY CHARLES A. GIANINI 





eastern part of New- 

foundland. The 

night was black, the 

wind howled dis- 

mally and the rain 

came down in torrents. After seeing 

my boxes of stores thrown off the 

cars, and learning that my men were 

camped down on the river, I looked about 

for shelter. There is only one shack 

here, occupied by the section-man and his 

family and the telegraph operator. I was 

glad to accept its hospitality and passed 

the balance of the night in my sleeping 
bag on the floor of the “parlor.” 

I was not long awake when my guide 


WAS turned out 

I of a warm 

sleeper at three 

o’clock one morning 

last October to find 

myself in a veritable 

wilderness at Terra 

fa Nova station in the 


brought tidings that breakfast was await- 
ing me at the lean-to on the river—a 
good meal of mutton chops, tea and bis- 
cuits. The chops were part of the fresh 
meat I had brought along to give us a 
good start. 


After breakfast, I had all my 





boxes and bags brought down, that they 
might be unpacked and rearranged for 
easy transportation in the canoes. The 
weather being still bad, it was decided 
that we would make all preparations for 
an early start up the river the following 
morning. My guide was Robert Saunders, 
a sturdy veteran of the woods and marsh, 
and, now that John Stroud is gone, the 
oldest and best known guide on the is- 
land. Saunders has guided such men as 
F. C. Selous, the great African hunter; 
F. G. Millais, the naturalist, and H. Hes- 
keth Prichard, the English sportsman. I 
felt very fortunate in having obtained his 
services, since good guides are at a premi- 
um even in this country, and are usually 
engaged a year ahead. He is the only 
white guide that has made the trip to 
Mt. .Sylvester, away in the interior of the 
island and the point I was hoping to 
reach, entirely by canoe. Indians are 
usually engaged for this trip and go in 
from the south coast. Most white guides 
go up the Terra Nova in canoes and 
dories a day’s journey from the railroad 
and then pack in across country to the 
hunting grounds. Alexander Butt, better 
known as “Sandy,” a big, good-natured 
fellow with a merry twinkle in his eye, 














“WE WENT ASHORE AND 


was engaged as cook. Jack Dewey, a very 
willing and hardworking young man, was 
the packer and he eventually turned out 
to be the handy man of the outfit, whether 
paddling, poling, cutting wood, sewing 
white calico patches in the worn-out 
knees of my breeches, or shaving me the 
last day in camp and leaving little side 
whiskers which I failed to discover until 
I got back to St. John’s. 

We had two good staunch basswood 
canoes, the larger twenty feet long and 
capable of bearing a ton or more. The 
second one was fifteen feet long, and this 
Sandy, with his kitchen chest and more 
or less provisions, took sole charge of. 
We had for tents a great sheet of heavy 
sailcloth (which spread over poles made 
a rcomy and dry lean-to), a small A tent 
and a lightweight waterproof Baker tent 
for emergencies. 

Next morning, though the rain had 
stopped, the wind was very high ; but we 
packed the canoe and started up the 
river. When we reached Terra Nova 
Pond, a fine body of water five miles 
long, it was blowing a gale, and all day 
we fought against a strong head wind 
and only made progress by paddling or 
poling close in-shore. We reached the 
head of the lake at noon, went ashore 
and “b’iled the kittle,” and continued on 
up the river. The water was high and 
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‘BILED THE KITTLE’ 


swift and the wind against us, and when 
we had passed the first rapids or “rattles,” 
by lining the boats over, it was time to 
pitch camp. 

The colors of the country in autumn 
are charming, seemingly more subdued 
than in our Eastern States. Nature has 
softened and blended the greens, yellows, 
reds and browns of the land, the different 
blues of the distant hills and sky, and the 
browns of the water. There had been 
almost continual rain for three or four 
weeks and the country was flooded. This 
condition would help us to line the canoes 
over rocks and boulders—impossible in 
low water, but further up the river it 
meant that the “rattles” would be too 
rough to pass. We found “civil” weather, 
as Bob expressed it, next morning, but 
the men had a hard time of it. With the 
river bank full, the current swift and 
many rapids to pass, it was pole and line 
the boats all the time. Bob claimed he 
had never seen the river as high at this 
time of the year. A good part of the 
time I walked ahead of the canoes, but 
on account of the water I was often 
obliged to circle around through the 
woods. During the morning I had a 
chance to look over Penson’s Marsh, 
which lies close to the river. An occa- 
sional caribou is seen here but they were 
absent when I called, though I saw some 








fairly fresh tratks in the leads or trails 
through the deep moss. 

This is the day I saw my first caribou, 
and but for Sandy I would have had his 
picture. After we boiled the kettle, I 
started ahead of the men through the 
woods, but presently swung back to the 
river, looked across and saw a big stag. 
I was getting my camera out of the case 
when Sandy, below in the canoe, gave a 
shout to attract my attention, and the 
stag turned and made into the woods. 
He was a large white-and-brown fellow, 
and having a poor, thin head, would have 
been safe from me, even if the season 
had been open; but I regretted losing 
his picture. 

The men were very tired when night 
came, but I failed to hear any remarks 
or whimpers, and the poles were cut, 
the lean-to put up and supper prepared in 
quick order. This night, as well as one 
other, we were treated to a fine display 
of Northern Lights, the Merry Dancers, 
as the natives call them. We camped just 
at the foot of quite a long, rough “rattle,” 
and the next morning shortly after start- 
ing we came near losing the big canoe 
and cargo. She was loaded too heavily 
at the bow, and on hauling her around a 
large boulder the swift current turned 
her nose, throwing her abeam the river. 





“ PACKED THE CANOES AND STARTED UP THE RIVER” 





Had we not quickly run back and given 
her plenty of slack line, the boat would 
have filled and its contents floated down 
stream. Sharp, quick work saved us from 
beating a retreat out of the country, for 
most of our provisions and all my per- 
sonal dunnage, including my rifle, were 
in the big boat. Many times that day 
I looked back and watched with fear 
the men working the boats over danger- 
ous places, and unfortunately the river 
grew worse as we proceeded. The canoes 
were showing signs of the continual 
hammering they had been getting. Both 
leaked, the outside planking being badly 
cut and roughed up, and Bob had to mend 
the stern of the big boat with the cover 
of a butter tin. The previous year, Bob 
had lost the contents of a canoe on this 
river, and I saw further up the remains 
of a canoe which he had lost five years 
ago with all its cargo. 

Only four miles were made that day. 
We were getting into the caribou coun- 
try, for after mid-day the men called my 
attention to a stag and doe on the opposite 
shore. The stag was a small.one and 
had a poor head. I also saw a flock of 
six willow ptarmigan. During the aft- 
ernoon we arrived at the beautiful falls 
which were named after Saunders by 
Selous. With the mighty rush of water 
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then going over, and the rugged sur- 
roundings, they are very wild and pic- 
turesque. Above the main falls are two 
smaller ones, both pretty drops, particu- 
larly the upper one, as it winds through a 
small, rocky cafion. Around the falls a 
portage of about half a mile must be 
made, and when we had gotten a good 
part of our stuff above we made camp 
for the night in a small grove of 
white birches. Here we had our first 
taste of cold weather, and it had been 
snowing hard when we had the trouble 
with the canoe. I doubt if I have ever 
seen more changeable weather. It would 
probably have been well for us to have 
made a depot of this camp and not tried 
to go further with the boats ; but we 
made the effort, gained nothing and lost 
several days’ time. We had only made 
about a quarter of a mile next morning 
when the men declared it was impossible 
to go further with the boats. We must 
either camp and wait for the water to 
go down, or leave the canoes and the bulk 
of our stores here and pack across coun- 
try. This was a great disappointment to 
me as I was anxious to get to John’s 
Pond, if not beyond, with the boats. The 
opening day of the second season was 
at hand and I was naturally keen to be 
after the game. There was nothing to do 
however, but put ashore and make camp. 
Above us to the south and following the 
course of the river were barrens, which 
occasionally offered a chance at stags ; so 
we decided to remain here for a few days 
to give the water a chance to run down, 
and in the meantime Bob and I could 
hunt. Leaving Sandy and Jack to look after 
things, we climbed the hill back of the 
camp and tramped over the promising ter- 
ritory. From this high ground, known as 
“Doctor’s Hills,” we had a splendid view 
for miles in all directions. On the opposite 
side of the river, stretching away to the 
north and west for a great distance, we 
could see the various “countries,” as the 
hunting grounds were called; ‘‘Penson’s 
Country,” “Middle Country,” and_ still 
further away, where we hoped later to 
hunt, the famous “Island Pond Country.” 
South of us lay a number of ponds and 
streams which make up the Clode Sound 
Mt. Sylvester loomed up big in 


waters. 
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the southwest, looking much closer than 
it really was. We followed the ridge to 
a point where we looked down on.Molly- 
gozack Pond and could see John’s Pond 
beyond ; and then we circled back to 
camp. The country was typical of the 
region, and different to anything I had 
ever seen. It consisted of low ridges and 
valleys, marshes and barrens. The low 
grounds were cut up with ponds and bogs, 
and this time pretty well covered with a 
brown grass and peat mosses; the ridges 
strewn with granite boulders and .over- 
grown with bushes and the white caribou 
moss, which is really a lichen and forms 
the principal food of the deer. Scattered 
about here and there are islands ot tim- 
ber, called “drokes,’ and woe betide the 
man who foolishly tries to force his way 
through this growth. On the trees grows 
in festoons another lichen which is eaten 
by the deer when the white moss is unat- 
tainable. Running in well defined direc- 
tions all through this country are the 
wonderful deer leads or trails, like cow 
paths in a pasture. They have been fol- 
lowed by numberless deer for untold ages 
and in many places are worn to the 
depth of two or three feet. 

We saw one small stag on our way 
back to camp. Fresh signs were very 
scarce. We decided not to wait for the 
water to go down, but to pack over to 
John’s Pond. Next morning, there was a 
pelting rain, which continued all that day 
and well into the night. We passed a 
tedious day in camp, with various little 
occupations. Our stores were sorted out 
and divided, the bulk to be left here, part 
in the big lean-to and part some distance 
away in the A tent. In the event of a 
bear’s coming along, he might be content 
with the stuff in one tent and leave the 
rest undisturbed.. 

About mid-day we found our camp 
afloat. The water rose right under our 
feet and we were obliged to find a dryer 
camp site—no easy matter, for every- 
thing was soaked. On the sidehill we 
found a_ place, however, where, by 
throwing in quantities of moss and heap- 
ing high the balsam boughs, we could he 
fairly dry and comfortable. 

At last a day came when it did not 
rain. We ate an early breakfast, got the 
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boats across the river and hauled them 
out, and with good back-loads climbed ihe 
ridge, on the top of which were the 
marshes we could follow to John’s Pond. 
The high country we found covered with 
white frost and patches of snow, but this 
disappeared as the day wore on. The 
marshes were simply afloat, the deer leads 
were running brooks and a detriment 
rather than aid to walking. I wore high 
moccasins, but very quickly concluded 
there was no use expecting to keep 
my feet and legs dry, and wet I was 
every day I spent in that country. Rub- 
ber boots would make good footgear on 
the marshes, if one could stand them. 
The men wore shaved sealskin top-boots, 
made by the Esquimaux, on which they 
had had leather soles tapped. Bob had a 
good pair, not only waterproof, but_air- 
tight as well, as he proved to me. I'll 
know better next trip what to wear. 

We had hardly started up the long line 
of marshes before we came in sight of 
game. The men saw a young caribou, 
and shortly after this we came on a 


“IT WAS A PERFECT HEAD IN ALL RESPECTS’ 
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bunck of four ; but there was no stag 
with them, and we left them undisturbed. 
Just before we stopped for lunch I spied 
three more deer, and they saw us at about 
the same time. The wind being in our 
favor, we squatted down to watch them. 
Led by an old doe with horns, they 
marched up to within fifteen feet of us 
before they were sufficiently satisfied to 
make off. It would have been an easy 
matter to have shot any of the caribou J 
saw this day, but my license was made 
out for three stags, and I had no use for 
the does. One has the option in his li- 
cense of two stags and one doe, or three 
stags and no does. The former way as- 
sures a sportsman of fresh meat, for at 
this time of the year the does are fat 
and good eating, but the stags after their 
period of rutting are uneatable. In Sep- 
tember, before the rut and after a sum- 
mer of rich feed, the stags are prime 
and have two or three inches of fat 9n 
their backs and loins; but during their 
season of love and warfare, which occu- 
pies a good part of October, while they 
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drink, they do tiot feéd ; so that by the 
end of the month their meat is poor and 
rank. I knew of this in advance and had 
made preparation to meet it, in the way 
of extra bacon. 

We continued our march, reaching the 
camping ground at the northeast corner 
of John’s Pond at four o'clock, having 
been eight hours on the tramp, though the 
distance we covered probably did not ex- 
ceed fifteen miles. Next day, the first of 
the open season, the weather looked any- 
thing but promising, and we were rather 
late starting for the upland hunting 
ground to the north and west. Not very 
far from camp some conical hills offered 
good spying points, and we were climbing 
one of these when we saw a caribou, a 
doe, which had gotten our wind and was 
making haste away. Soon after we espied 
on a low hill among some scattered 
timber four does and the best stag I had 
seen up to this time. We examined the 
head through the glasses and it looked 
good enough to shoot ; so I decided to 
have a try at him. The wind being right, 
by careful crawling I was able to get .1p 
behind some stunted spruces within fifty 
yards of the game, but when I got there 
I at first could not see the stag, as he 
had moved. I worked from one side of 
the spruces to the other, the does in plain 
sight—one even lying down while I was 
looking. I commenced to get discouraged, 
but was presently gladdened by the sight 
of the stag, broadside on. I'll admit that 
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I may have had a severe attack of buck 
fever, but considering the nearness of the 
beast and my recollection of taking de- 
liberate aim at a point behind his shoulder, 
I fail to account for an apparent bad miss. 
At any rate, at the shot the stag clapped 
down his scut and, surrounded by the 
does, ran straight up and over a hill on 
my left. With the does bobbing around 
him, I was unable to place a second shot ; 
so, calling Bob we followed on up the hill 
looking for either a dead stag or signs of 
blood. Much to my disgust we found 
neither. 

The old saying, “It’s an ill wind, etc.,” 
came in very appropriate that day, for if 
I had gotten that caribou we would have 
removed his head, packed it to camp and 
probably did no more hunting that day. 
But my miss proved fortunate, for we 
traveled farther and I obtained the best 
stag of the trip, and in fact the best 
head I saw. We were soon in the high 
country that Bob had in view—small flat 
hills and shallow valleys, covered with 
scattered timber and granite boulders, 
with the white moss everywhere. Bob and 
I proceeded in a very slow and careful 
manner, and had gone less than a mile, 
when, directly ahead of us and feeding 
about, we came onto a herd of caribou 
consisting of one good stag and about a 
dozen does and young stags. The glasses 
soon told us the stag had an exceptional 
head and we knew he was in a good posi- 
tion to stalk. I left Bob with the glasses 





“WE CAME UPON A HERD OF CARIBOU ” 
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and started up around and behind a hill 
to get in closer ; but this hill proved long- 
er than I expected, and when I got around 
the further end, I found I had passed the 
herd and must wotk back carefully on the 
inside of the hill, with a watch on the 
wind and an eye for any vigilant does. 
Sometimes too many deer are as bad as 
no deer, and my great fear was that they 
might get my scent and stampede the herd. 
3ut fortunately this did not happen, and 
by crawling, dodging and taking advan- 
tage of every bit of cover, I managed to 
get in sight of the deer. At first I could 
not see the stag, which, as Saunders, who 
had been watching with the glasses, after- 
wards told me, kept moving after the does, 
prodding with his horns. After watching 
for a while, he poked his great brown 
antlers into view, and then his body and 
at about 124 yards I took the shot. At 
the discharge he disappeared behind a 
small rise, only to reappear with a num- 
ber of confused does about him, and I 
again shot and continued to shoot every 
time he came in view. Finally, he came 
to a stand-still, with his nose to the 
ground, looking very sick, and I ran in 
and gave him a final bullet in the neck 
at close quarters ; but he still had life 
when Bob drove the knife in him. My 
first or second shot had taken him in the 
brisket, others had taken effect in dif- 
ferent places, and there were also some 


“CARIBOU TRAILS—LIKE COW PATHS IN A PASTURE” 


misses ; but I had lost one stag that day 
and was taking no chances. In all I 
used up ten cartridges, including one at 
the neck. He did not make off after 
the first hit as he did not see or wind 
me, but I could see, by his chasing back 
and forth behind the low hill that he was 
greatly confused, and in this he was aided 
by the does who crowded about him in 
all directions. 

Bob was greatly pleased with this head. 
While not as long in the beam or spread 
as some, it nevertheless was a first-class 
massive one of forty-one good points— 
which might be stretched to forty-three. 
It was a perfect head in all respects, 
heavy of horn, with good tops, and has 
what is very much sought after—splendid 
double brows, the points of which overlap 
and give the appearance of hands clasped 
in prayer. From a Newfoundland point 
of view, no head is a perfect one without 
the double brows. The stag was an old 
fellow and the head was what is known 
as a “going back” one—that is, one that 
has reached its full perfection. He was 
very white about the head and neck, but 
had considerable of the chocolate color 
about the body and was pientifully covered 
with a fine, soft, curly hair. He was a 
big animal and wou!d have weighed in 
September, when in prime condition, about 
600 pounds, but of course was now con- 
siderably run down and poor. 


The December installment of Mr. Gianini’s narrative will contain much valuable 


information concerning the habits of caribou and the methods of their hunters. 

















The National Conservation Congress 

The Third National Conservation Con- 
gress met at Kansas City, September 25th, 
26th and 27th. 

Twelve hundred delegates were regis- 
tered as present and the audience ranged 
from fifteen hundred to ten thousand. 

As full reports of all these papers ap- 
peared in the daily press, we omit com- 
ment. The major part of the time was 
given to the soil, farm life and methods 
for the improvement of same. Every 
phase and possibility of these topics was 
canvassed. Papers were read by represen- 
tatives from nearly all the agricultural 
colleges of the Central West, treating of 
improvement of waterways, freight rates, 
worn-out soils, irrigation, intensive farm- 
ing, dry farming, drainage, fertilization, 
demonstration farms, dairy farming, the 
country child, the country school, the com- 
munity club, social life, the farmer’s wife, 
sanitation on the farm, good roads, etc. 

It will interest friends of Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton and Dan Beard to know that 
in a paper by Prof. P. G. Holden, of the 
Iowa State College, a strong endorsement 
was given to the Boy Scout Movement as 
one of the great factors for social uplift. 

There were a large number of delegates 
from the granger states, attracted by the 
prominence given to their interests. 

The meetings were presided over by 
the retiring president, Dr. Henry Wallace, 
of Des Moines, and the president-elect, 
J B. White, of Kansas City, and the gov- 
ernors of Missouri, Kansas and South 
Dakota. 

Forestry was represented by an inter- 
esting and influential body of men, among 
them H. S. Graves, United States Chief 


Forester; J. W. Toumey, Director Yale 
Forest School, and Hon. John D. Moore, 
Conservation Commissioner of the state 
of New York. 

Bird, Fish and Game Protection was 
represented by Conservation Commis- 
sioner Moore, of New York; Prof. L. L. 
Dyche, Kansas State Commissioner; Hon. 
Frank Rush, Oklahoma State Commis- 
sioner, in charge of the Wichita Park 
buffalo herd; Hon. M. B. Williams, of 
the Fish and Game Committee, Kansas 
Legislature; and William Edward Coffin, 
of the Camp Fire Club of America. 

The Forestry and Game men frater- 
nized, forming a convention within a con- 
vention. The standing and record of the 
Camp Fire Club was always acknowledged 
and its representatives received every 
courtesy and attention. Especial inter- 
est was shown in the Pinchot-Price Adi- 
rondack investigation and the Bayne- 
Blauvelt bill. 

The National Conservation Congress 
has heretofore given infinite and detailed 
attention to lands, minerals, water and 
forests, but wild life protection has been 
practically ignored. Through the efficient 
co-operation of New York Conservation 
Commissioner Moore and W. P. Wharton, 
Groton, Mass., representing the National 
Audubon and American Bison Societies, 
the Camp Fire Club’s representative ob- 
tained the following recognition: 

Election of Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday as 
vice-president from New York state. 

Appointment of a standing committee 
on Wild Life Protection, of which Dan 
Beard will probably be chairman. 

And the passage of the following reso- 
lution: 
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“The National Coriservation Congress 
is deeply concerned at the disappearance 
of wild life from the continent of North 
America and the large economic loss that 
the continued destruction of that life is 
bound to entail; and we call upon the 
people of America to adopt more stringent 
measures to stop the excessive killing of 
birds, quadrupeds and fish; and enact more 
drastic and far-reaching laws for the pro- 
tection of the remnant from the extermi- 
nation that threatens it.” 

The Congress also passed the following 
on the Migratory Bird bill, presented by 
Mr. Wharton on behalf of the Audubon 
Society : 

“The problem of the preservation of 
migratory birds, fish and quadrupeds is an 
interstate one; therefore, this Congress 
emphatically endorses the resolution of 
the Second National Conservation Con- 
gress to the effect that the National Gov- 
ernment supplement the laws of the states 
with comprehensive national laws for the 
protection of migratory animals.” 

The Massachusetts delegation, headed 
by Dr. Geo. W. Field, Fish and Game 
Commissioner, was especially strong in its 
personnel and the zeal of its members. 
That state should be the next to line up in 
the passage of a bill forbidding the sale 
of wild game. Dr. Field in his paper 
spoke of the establishment in Massachu- 
setts of numerous sanctuaries or reserva- 
tions for the protection of and as a breed- 
ing place for insectiverous and game 
birds, including ducks, sandpipers, plov- 
ers, laughing gulls, Wilson’s terns, herons, 
etc., where the necessary natural food, 
privacy, freedom from enemies, and suit- 
able nesting sites are established. 

The development of a successful method 
for rearing and distribution of quail, the 
study of the diseases which affect our 
native birds, notably the turkey, grouse 
and quail. He also touched upon the 
paucity of bird population per square mile 
as compared with Germany, France and 
Great Britain and the importance of pro- 
tecting the woodpeckers to combat the 
boring forest beetles. 

One of the best papers read, and of 
especial interest to readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM and the Camp Fire Club, was by 
Prof. F. W. Rane, State Forester, on 
“Conservation, Restoration and Economic 
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Utilization of Massachusetts Natural Re- 
sources.” Prof. Rane, a graduate of the 
United States Forest Service and a rec- 
ognized authority, referred to the State, 
Water and Highway system, the develop- 
ment of marine fisheries and water farm- 
ing; the war on gypsy and brown-tail 
moths, costing to date over $6,000,000; the 
results accomplished in forestry, closing 
with an earnest appeal for Restoration as 
supplementing Conservation. 

Prof. L. L. Dyche, of the Kansas State 
University, who made for that university 
its remarkable collection of American 
mammals, was loaned by the university 
to the state as fish and game commissioner. 
He reports the Kansas code for Wild Life 
Protection as satisfactory and thoroughly 
enforced. The import, export and sale of 
game in Kansas has practically ceased. 
The breeding of game birds and fish is be- 
ing steadily developed. Prof. Dyche ranks 
among our great naturalists and hunters. 

Frank Rush, in charge of the Wichita 
bison herd, reports the number was re- 
duced by “tick fever” to eight but now 
restored to twenty through natural in- 
crease. He now destroys the ticks by 
spraying and the herd is in fine condition. 

The thanks of the Camp Fire Club and 
all readers of FieELD AND STREAM are due 
to Governor Dix for the appointment of 
John D. Moore upon the New York State 
Conservation Commission. If, as we have 
every reason to believe, the other commis- 
sioners are of the same type, the future 
of conservation in New York will be 
golden. Mr. Moore aligns himself dis- 
tinctly with the lovers of wild life and did 
yeoman’s service at the Congress. 

He received the compliment of a request 
to address an audience of over ten thou- 
sand on the Taft evening and spoke upon 
“New York State: What She Has Done 
and Is Doing for Conservation.” His 
references to the Bayne-Blauvelt bill were 
received with prolonged applause. 

FIELD AND STREAM believes that the past 
year marks the turning point of the war 
between the Army of Destruction and the 
Army of Preservation. Conservation 
sentiment is general throughout the land 
and will respond to sound suggestion and 
intelligent leadership. What is needed 
now is_a pull, a long pull, and a pull all 
together. 







































































THE FINEST 


HUNTING GROUNDS IN THE UNITED STATES TO-DAY 


HUNTING CALIFORNIA QUAIL 


MAGNIFICENT GAME BIRDS PLUS DITTO CLIMATE AND SCENERY 
EQUALS GLORIOUS WINTER SPORT 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


tumn season in Arizona offers a cli- 
mate not equalled for beauty and 
health in all the world, and that the vast 
valleys and mountain slopes are at this 
time of the year alive with bevies of Cal- 
ifornia quail, it is one of the wonders of 
the Arizonans themselves that a greater 
number of hunters do not come to shoot 
over the ranges and draws. Although 
Arizona has probably the finest hunting 
grounds in the United States to-day, in- 
cluding animals and birds, its citizens are 
alive to the benefits of game protection, 
and laws are such that the hunter is given 
only that liberty which keeps him within 
the bounds of the true sportsman. The 
quail season opens October 15th. By this 
time the birds are well matured. The 
season does not close till February Ist, 
so that the whole sunny winter season is 
given up to the man with the gun. 
Each hunter may kill twenty-five quail 
in a day. The limit is rarely called into 
account, for the reason that few hunters 
can equal this record in a day’s shooting. 
This statement seems all the more curious 
since the birds are so numerous; but 


_etomsersgy the fact that the au- 


where they are found in abundance the 
country makes rough hunting, so that all 
the tricks of man are called into use 
against the feathered denizens of the 
brush. 

The California quail is a very beautiful 
bird, and to flush a bevy is more like 
startling a bunch of Pennsylvania grouse 
than flushing the Bob White of the East. 
The female has a topknot, as well as the 
male bird. She is more demure in her 
plumage, however, having feathers of a 
dark bluish cast on top, with a breast that 
is a mottled blue and white with a trifle 
of yellowish brown intermingled. From 
the topknot of the cock a slender feather 
stands up with a little brush on the tip. 
The cock has beautiful markings of deep 
red-brown on his ruff, brought out more 
distinctly by a lining of pure white. The 
California quail is considerably larger 
than the Bob White, and in Arizona the 
birds are always plump and fat. 

The birds frequent the mesquite brush. 
They have a habit of racing along the 
ground usually in single file and, if star- 
tled, continue to run for long distances. 
They have not the same fear of an auto- 
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mobile, a buggy or even a hunter on 
horseback that they have of a man on 
foot. For this reason it is pleasant hunt- 
ing to go after them on horseback or in a 
vehicle. When approached by the lat- 
ter, they usually run ahead for a short 
distance and branch off into a clump of 
brush, where they will stand. It is rare 
that they take to wing when thus en- 
countered. The best formation of the 
country in which to hunt them is up the 
many draws that lead down from the hills 
and mountain ranges. In these draws, 
though there is no running water, the 
mesquite brush is always deepest and 
highest, and under them the birds feast 
on seeds. If these mesquite clumps are 
close to cultivated lands, the chance for 
a good bag is bettered. In the evenings 
the birds come into these draws, though 
they may be found in them during the day 
also, especially when the sun is hot. In 
the afternoons and sunny mornings the 
birds will be found upon the knolls out 
of the bushes. They love rocks, and 
where there are rocks and small grasses 
they can be found invariably. They 
roost on the ground, usually at the trunks 
of mesquite. They do not like to fly when 
the wind is up, and choose the side of a 
hill protected from the breeze. This is 
not as important a consideration in Ari- 


Hunting California Quail 
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zona as elsewhere, however, because ot 
the fact that during the autumn and win- 
ter season there is very little wind in any 
part of the territory, especially in the 
south. 

If the wind be blowing it is best to 
round the hill till there is stillness. While 
the average hunter loves to get out early 
in the morning, there is no reason for 
doing this in hunting the quail, as they 
wi'l be found any time during the day, 
though in the warmest part of the after- 
noon they do not travel. Frequently, dur- 
ing this time in the day, they may be 
flushed up from the sand washes, whither 
they go to dust themselves. 

In Arizona the quail do not have lice. 
Their only enemies are coyotes, hawks, 
skunks and minks. Owing to the dry 
climate the broods are large and easily 
reared by the parent birds. During the 
breeding season they pair off atid are seen 
two and two, but they congregate into 
immense flocks in the fall. It is no un- 
common thing to see as many as 200 in a 
single bevy. 

Arizonans do not hunt this quail with 
dogs, except in rare instances. The ordi- 
nary dog is useless.. The quail will not 
stop to give a point. If the ordinary scet- 
ter or pointer takes a scent, he continues 
to drive the birds ahead of him, till both 






































dog and birds are far out of sight. Often 
the dog is lost with the birds, or becomes 
so wearied that he has to be hauled home. 
The only dog that is successful is one that 
heels well, and simply retrieves. When 
double shots are made it is often very diffi- 
cult to find one of the birds. They have 
great vitality, and for this reason Ari- 
zonans use a gun that makes a compact 
pattern with No. 6 chilled shot. Owing 
to the difficulty of finding the birds after 
a kill, it is desirable to kill quick and 
hard, so that they may not get away with 
the load. 

The California quail is usually quiet. 
The first glimpse the hunter has of them 
is when he sees them running along the 
ground ahead of him, often beyond range. 
To stop and watch is fatal. The only suc- 
cessful way to hunt is to race after them, 
shooting at any opportunity. When 
pressed, the birds rise and fly. They then 
scatter in all directions, but do not travel 
far. Then, if the hunter remain still for 
a short time, the cocks begin to call from 
different directions and the bevy begins to 
collect again. Here and there the hunter 
will have a glimpse of a bird racing like 
a deer, taking advantage of every obstacle 
between the gun and his birdship. Quite 
frequently, however, the lone bird will 
mount a rock for a survey. If the ground 
be covered with heavy mesquite, the single 


“THE BIRDS HIDE AT THE BASE OF THE SHRUBS ” 


birds hide at the grassy base of these 
shrubs and will not rise till the hunter is 
quite upon them. Then they rise sud- 
denly and swiftly, and only the quick shot 
can get them on the wing before they have 
swerved out of range behind the tall mes- 
quite. They often have the cunning, also, 
to rise on the opposite side of the pro- 
tection, and do not show themselves at 
all. In this they are much like the grouse 
in the laurel in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, and this cunning accounts for the 
small bags, considering the number of 
birds. 

When first encountered a bevy is usually 
curious, and the birds have a habit of 
mounting any knoll or high ground for a 
survey of the stranger in their midst. 
After any bevy has been shot at much, 
however, they quickly desist from these 
tricks, and even cease to call when once 
routed. Their call is like the low cluck 
of a turkey in the barnyard; they have 
also a low whistle which is a chirp, and 
as they take wing they have a click- 
ing sound like a chipmunk. In the mes- 
quite brush, in the draws especially, there 
is an abundant bird life, and the hunter 
is often at his wits’ ends to distinguish 
the quail’s several sounds from the many 
species of birds in the brush, which are 
also constantly diverting his ear and at- 
tention by their movements in the foliage. 
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ELK HUNTING IN THE MAIN RANGE 


THE ROUGHEST OF ROADS SOMETIMES WILL LEAD TO THE BEST OF SPORT 


BY W. C. MacCORMICK 


ture a hundred miles up a trail into 

the Main Range with horses, yet 
“circumstances sometimes alter cases,” 
and our work would not let us off sooner; 
so we were compelled to go then or lose 
out on our fall hunt. We took the chance 
—and won. 

We left Columbia Fall, Montana, on 
November 5th. All day it looked like 
rain, and that night found us camped 
at Beaver Lake. Not knowing the 
country, and arriving at a camp ground 
after dark, isn’t a very pleasant state of 
affairs, to say the best for it. But we 
made camp as best we could. I took 
care of the cayuses while Howard built 
a fire and unpacked the “grub,” and af- 
ter supper we spread our blankets on an 
old bough bed which was already there, 
evidently having been built during the 
dry season. About midnight Howard 
awakened me with the information that it 
was raining and that our bed was soaked. 
It didn’t take me a week to find out that 
he was right in his statements. Our bed 
had been made across a small coulee 
and had formed a regular dam, backing 
up all water coming down except what 
was running through it. We pulled the 
bed up the hill to a dry spot and again 
fe'l asleep between wet blankets. 

Morning found it still raining. By 
good daylight we were again in motion, 
and—well, talk about mud. Old Rain-In- 
The-Face, our pack-horse, lost his foot- 
ing on a hill and came very nearly going 
over the “Great Divide.” We reached 
the top all right, but old “Rainy” was 
short all his pack, and we had to do 
pack-horse stunts ourselves for a while. 
That night we again slept in the rain 
between wet blankets. All the next day 
and night it rained. The morning of the 
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“a PRETTY SIX-POINT HEAD” 













































































““WE CHRISTENED IT 


fourth day dawned clear and cold, and 
when they mention a clear and cold day 
along in November on the North or 
South Fork, you can figure right there 
and then that that day was cold. 

We wanted to make Spotted Bear 
Creek that day sure, and had twenty-eigat 
miles to go over a rough frozen trail. 
When dark struck us we supposed we 
were close to that long looked-for camp- 
ing place and kept plodding on, expecting 
to hear water running at every little 
down grade. Now when you are travel- 
ing over a new trail on a night so dark 
that a black cat would make a white spot 
in the scenery, believe me you are not 
liable to sing from pure joyousness, Aft- 
er two or three hours of this we heard 
running water. 

“Spotted Bear,” says I. 

“Yes, and it’s commencing to snow,” re- 
plied Howard. The first level place we 
found was good enough for us. I un- 
packed the cayuse while my partner got 
wood. Everything was wet, or green, 
or snowed under in a minute. The man 
who has seen one of these typical moun- 
tain snowstorms knows just what it was ; 
others can let it pass—you have not lost 
any thing by not knowing. We finally 
found a dry piece of wood about the size 
of a man’s arm covered with a coat of 
ice, and while Howard whittled off shav- 
ings with a knife on the half-hearted 
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“CAMP AWFUL’’ 
blaze, I prepared to cook supper, such as 
it was. When two fellows who have 
known each other as long as we have, 
and who enjoy talking as much as we two 
do, can cook and eat a supper, using up 
one solid hour in the operation, and 
neither speak a word—you can bet there 


is something like a grouch in camp. We 
ate supper, made down our bed which 


was frozen stiff by now, and “turned in,” 
with no “good-night’s.” 

Next morning, after crossing Spotted 
Bear, we looked back to our old camp 
and christened it “Camp Awful.” Then 
we headed south for our last day’s “hike” 
and last camp, which was to be on Har- 
rison Creek in the elk country. All, that 
day we saw fresh tracks in the new snow, 
and owing to this same new snow we lost 
the trail twice ; but at sundown we were 
located under the hills on Harrison. 
Again, next day, we were out bright and 
early and covered about five miles of 
territory each; and again our stories ran 
rather strong to tracks and tracking, with 
no heads to show for the day’s work. 

But the following day was more satis- 
factory. We separated, Howard taking 
the foot of the cliffs and I the lower 
country. Elk at this time of the year 
are out of the higher hills and found 
mostly in the brushy flats. I hunted until 
mid-afternoon with no success and went 
back to camp to cook up a good old 
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“mulligan.” About dark Howard came in 
with bloody hands and other indications 
of a “kill” on his person. 

“What did you get?” says I. 

“Say, fellow, I sure got some head—a 
seven-point and a good one.” 

If Howard was as good at lying as 
some, I might have believed him ; but 
he never could tell a lie with a good face. 

“You're a liar,” says I. 

“Well, look at my hands, all covered 
with blood,” says he. 

“Yes, the blood is there all right—you 
look the part; but you either killed a 
cow or a ‘spike’ bull through mistake. 
You can’t lie to me, I can see it in your 
eye.” 

“You're right,” he admitted, “I killed 
a d——d spike. I was hiking along and 
saw a head in some birch brush. I had 
just left a bunch of fifteen cows and when 
I saw this head I knew that it was a 
bull. I took a good long look before I 
shot, and wpuld have sworn it was a big 
head. You can bet there was some tall 
cussin’ when I got over there and found 
it a little old ‘spike’ !” 

In the morning we took the pack horse 
and went to his elk, which we skinned 
and hung up. The country looked “elky,” 
and we arranged a drive—Howard to pull 
through the brush while I hugged the foot 
of the cliff. It was not long before I 
struck a lot of fresh tracks showing there 


were eight elk just ahead of me. I was 
traveling through lodge-pole thickets with 
an occasional small park, and noticed that 
every time the elk came to one of these 
parks they stepped and fed awhile. Waik- 
ing as quietly as possible, I stepped out 
into one of these little parks in time to 
get a vanishing view of five cows and 
three bulls. One of the bulls I noticed in 
particular on account of the large head of 
horns he carried. I got just one short 
look ; the elk let out one “woof”’—and I 
stood alone. 

Following the direction they had taken, 
I came into another small park at the 
edge of a cliff about twenty feet high, 
but did not notice the dropoff until I was 
right on the edge of it, and in stopping 
so suddenly my feet flew out from under 
me and I sat down on a log with my back 
against a tree. As I fell my eye caught 
sight of a tan object across a coulee about 
300 yards away. Up went a head, and I 
saw a pair of antlers which looked good 
enough to me. Up went “Old Betsy,” the 
popgun, and she spoke. It all happened 
in less time than it takes to tell it. I 
saw my “meat” stagger — that was 
enough ; I knew I had hit him hard, but 
that I would have to do some more hit- 
ting before I could count on those horns, 
as my gun was too small for such large 
game at that distance. It took him about 
a minute to get up steam, and as soon 


“UNDER THE HILLS ON HARRISON CREEK ” 
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as he started I hit him again. This time 
I knocked him down. Up he jumped and 
dodged around the corner of a cliff. 
Coming into view again, I once more hit 
him. He continued up the slide-rock, get- 
ting higher and higher. The third shot 
knocked him down again ; I missed the 
fourth, but the fifth again dropped him. 
Then he went behind a clump of brush 
and stopped, and I speedily got busy, for 
one more step would take him out of 
view. I fired ten times all told—the last 
five just for good measure. 

Then I listened. Crashity — bang — 
crash! I jumped up and ran over to 
the edge of the park, and would have 
sworn the rest of the band was coming 
back, by the noise down there. Imagine 
my surprise when out popped my partner, 
all breathless from haste. 

“Where are they? Did you get any? 
How many were there?” 

“Sure I got one—he lays over there on 
the slide rock, and a dandy, too. Talk 
about a head! He’s at least a six-point- 
id 

“Oh, h—ll! was it only an elk? I 
thought you had tied into a whole nest 
of silvertips. All that shooting for one 
elk? Throw away that popgun and get 
a real rifle.” 


Field and Stream 





The elk had as pretty a six-point head 
as one could ask for ; but owing to his 
being in a rock slide, on top of a high 
cliff and four miles from our pack-horse, 
we were unable to take out any of the 
meat. We figured he would weigh close 
to 850 pounds, and our combined strength 
could not pose him properly for a photo- 
graph. The spread measured forty-three 
inches at tip and fifty-four inches in the 
widest place. We packed the head and 
scalp out to our horses and made camp 
by good dark. 

The next day we pulled out for civil- 
ization, using up six days of liard travel 
in a half-foot of soft snow. Both horses 
were packed, one with meat, the other 
with hides and bedding. We ran out 
of horse feed and fed our own grub to 
them, and when we hit the first place 
where man and beast could eat, we ate. 
Yes, a whole lot. 

The time was when I swore by a .32 
Special. I still think it a mighty fine 
deer gun and all right for black and 
brown bear. But take it from one who 
had to be shown—the gun is not powerful 
enough for big game at long distances. A 
.22 is large enough if you can plant the 
shot in the right place—but can you al- 
ways do that? 


THE TENDERFOOT 


BY LEE JENKINS 


The giant trees shut out the sun 
And in their shade the earth was dank; 
At every step my soaked feet sank— 
Mud-laden feet that weighed a ton. 
The dead twigs crashed beneath my stride; 
Before us crashed the startled deer. 
“Tt’s labor lost to hunt ’em here!” 
I growled—and then I cussed the guide. 


And presently we turned aside 
To hardwood slopes beyond the stream. 
At last, a moose!—Full broad of beam, 

His fan-like antlers spreading wide. 

The prize I sought was nearly won! 
With trembling hands and hurried aim 
Six shots were hurtled at the game 


In vain 





and then I cussed the gun! 
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PRACTICAL DRY FLY-FISHING FOR 
BEGINNERS 


“The judicious and perfect application of dry, wet and mid-water fly-fishing 


stamps the finished fly-fisher with the hall-mark of efficiency.”—FRancis Francis. 


BY EMLYN M. GILL 


PAI 


In the first part of this article, which 
appeared in the September number, I had 
something to say about the two ways of 
tying dry-flies, but this is a subject in it- 
self worthy of an extended article, and 
here I must confine myself to the purpose 
and use of the dry-fly in fishing. Never- 
theless I may be pardoned for digressing 
further in the interest of my readers: 


At first many fishermen who have al- 
ways used wet flies tied to gut, are puzzled 
as to how to tie an eyed fly on the end 
of the leader. Once learned, the operation 
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is simplicity itself. It is of absolute im- 
portance that your leader should have 
heen well soaked, otherwise it will crack 
when you make the knot. The following 
is the method usually adopted: 

The end of the gut (there is no loop on 
the fly end) is put through the eye of the 
fly, and an ordinary slip knot tied, as in 
Fig. 1. The loop is then carefully pushed 
over the bend of the hook and over the 
wings, clearing both wings and hackles, 
as in Figs. 2 and 2a. It is then pulled tight 
as in Fig. 3. It will be seen that the knot 
does not go through the eye of the fly, 
while the loop. is pulled tight between the 
head of the fly and the eye of the hook. 
Last cut off the loose end, E (Fig. 3). 

The dry-fly beginner having his com- 
plete outfit, it is time to go down to the 
stream. While the hours spent on the 
streams are, as a rule, counted among the 
happiest of our lives, yet as this is sup- 
posed to be an article of elementary in- 
struction, and necessarily dry, and as our 
beginner is already supposed to be a more 
or less experienced angler with the wet fly, 
our stay upon the stream at this time 
naturally may be made brief. As dry-fly 
fishing was originally invented in England 
for use on slow, clear, placid streams, and 
as smooth water is more or less necessary 
to the successful floating of the fly, our 
first practice will be made upon a pool. 
For the sake of simplicity we will say that 
this pool is of more or less regular shape, 
some 20 feet long, and in the neighborhood 
of 10 feet wide; also for Our purpose we 
will assume that it is all good trout water, 
from head to tail and from bank to bank. 
While the surface of the water is not ruf- 
fled, yet there is a fairly good current, 
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slightly swifter near the center of the 
stream than near the banks; we are sup- 
posed to have already fished the waters 
below the tail of the pool, so we need pay 
no attention to them now. 

We are wading, and we take our stand a 
few feet below the pool, a short distance 
from the left bank, or as we are fishing 
upstream, from the bank to our right. It 
is a good rule to fish carefully all good 
water, and that we may not disturb any 
trout in good water before we fish it, we 
first fish the water nearest to us. Strip- 
ping some line from the reel with our left 
hand, we make a few casts in the air to 
lengthen the line so that the fly may be 
able to reach our objective point, which in 
this case—our first cast—is near the bank 
to our right, and from 3 to 5 feet above the 
tail of the pool. The fly lights gently on 
the water and is allowed to float with the 
current until it reaches the end of the 
pool. Meanwhile, we are stripping in the 
slack line with our left hand, but so delib- 
erately and gently that we do not in any 
case “drag” the fly. It is absolutely es- 
sential in dry-fly fishing that the fly shall 
have only the natural motion that it gets 
from the current. When the fly reaches 
the end of the pool, it is lifted very care- 
fully from the water, avoiding any sudden 
or jerky motion. Now draw, with your 
eye, an imaginary line beginning at the 
spot where you made your first cast, 
straight across the pool to the other bank. 
Again make the necessary number of casts 
in the air, both to dry your fly and to 
lengthen your line, and then let the fly 
drop on the imaginary line, but this time 
about a foot to the left of your first cast. 
Go through the same operation of allow- 
ing your fly to float down to the foot of 
the pool, lifting the fly from the water, 
making your false casts in the air, and let 
your third cast be about a foot to the left 
of your second cast, and on the same imag- 
inary line running across the pool. And 
repeat these operations until you have 
reached the opposite bank. 

Then lengthen your line still further 
(and you can now also probably advance 
carefully a step or two upstream) and let 
the next cast be near the bank to your 
right, but a few feet above the spot where 
your first cast was made. Draw another 
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imaginary line across the stream, parallel 
with the first one, from the point where 
the fly dropped on the water on this cast; 
allow the fly to float down, this time not 
necessarily to the foot of the pool, but well 
down below the imaginary line across 
which you made your first series of casts; 
in other words, do not take out your fly 
until it has reached water that has been 
already fished by you. Continue across 
and up the pool in this way until all the 
water has been entirely covered. You can 
readily see that your fly has reached nearly 
every square foot of the pool, and that your 
casts have been so made that no unfished 
water has been disturbed. 

The above is only a general scheme for 
fishing a pool. It must be understood that 
where distances in feet are given, it is 
only to illustrate a point, as the distances 
between casts will depend entirely upon 
circumstances, and will be determined by 
your own judgment. Apparently I have 
allowed for only one cast at each good 
spot. But this by no means follows. 
While in England where the “purist” casts 
only at a rising trout, not more than two 
or three casts are made at any one fish; 
yet your American dry-fly angler fishes by 
entirely different rules. Many experts, 
when they see a “likely spot,” where they 
feel sure that a good trout, lurks, cast in 
the same place over and over again. There 
are well authenticated cases where a trout 
has apparently paid no attention to a dry- 
fly until 20 or 30 casts have been made, 
and then has come for it with a rush. 
Therefore, if any particular piece of water 
“looks good” to you, cast over it as often 
as you please, until you are well satisfied 
that that particular trout will not take 
your fly. It may also be borne in mind that 
the utmost degree of skill must be shown 
to make every cast so perfect that not even 
20 or 30 casts at the same spot will arouse 
the suspicions of the wily trout. 

There may be an idea that dry-fly fish- 
ing is only suitable to this comparatively 
still water—the water of the pools. This 
is not at all so, on this side of the ocean, at 
least. You all know those rocks that lie in 
the center of the stream below the swift 
water; their tops are a few inches below 
the surface, the stream pours over them 
rapidly, and runs swiftly around their ends- 
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These are fine lurking places for feeding 
trout, either above or below the rocks. As 
you approach them, cast your fly opposite 
or slightly above the rock in the center of 
the stream, and to the left of it, as you 
stand near the bank at your left. Let your 
fly float swiftly down with the current; 
then cast closer to the rock, still to the 
left of it; then over the center of the rock; 
then to the right of the rock. Whether 
successful or not in taking a fish from the 
downstream side of the rock, now begin 
casting about two or three feet above the 
rock, first to the left of it, then directly 
above it and then to the right of it, letting 
your fly float down below the rock before 
lifting it from the water, and try to tempt 
the old fellow if he is watching for food 
from a stronghold above the rock. 

Now, above these rocks we see a stretch 
of very swift, rough water. You know 
that at certain times such water is the de- 
light of the wet-fly angler, but how about 
the dry fly man? Wait and see. We are 
still over near the right bank of the stream 
(the left as we look upstream), and so we 
first let our fly drop on this swift water, a 
few feet above the rocks we have already 
fished and over to the left side as we cast 
upstream. Bing! A fine rainbow at the 
first cast, but you missed it, either because 
you failed to see the quick flash, or gleam 
under water. For your dry-fly—what be- 
came of it? When it touched the water it 
did its best to play its dignified part of a 
dry-fly, it skipped along the surface for a 
moment, but the water was too rough and 
strong, it was sucked under, and therefore 
became the wet-fly that you have been ac- 
customed to use. Not exactly the same, 
perhaps, for this dry-fly, though now wet 
and sunken, still retains its character as an 
imitation of a natural insect. 

So, having had some success with your 
very first cast in swift water, we will con- 
tinue to fish every inch of these rapids, let- 
ting the fly go where it listeth, playing the 
part of the wet-fly or the dry, but always 
resembling the living fly of which it so 
closely imitates. 

You have, therefore, learned that no 
good trout water on our American streams 
is closed to the dry-fly man, as dry-fly fish- 
ing is practiced in this country—as it has 
become Americanized, so to speak. 


After having been through these swift 
waters, your fly may have a very bedrag- 
gled appearance, and look like anything but 
the natty insect, with wings erect, that you 
put on when: you started. Take an old 
handkerchief, or rag, and squeeze the fly 
in its folds to get out some of the water 
that it has absorbed. Put it close to your 
mouth and blow into its feathers and hack- 
les; this will give the hackles their old 
“fluffy” appearance. Straighten out the 
wings and coax them into shape with your 
fingers. Then oil the fly again if you are 
coming to smooth water. 

We have spoken of the “drag.” Any 
motion imparted to the fly by the line or 
leader except the natural motion made by 
the current is called a “drag.” It is a gen- 
erally accepted belief that a trout will not 
rise to a fly having a “drag.” This “drag” 
may be imparted to the fly in a number of 
ways. You may strip in the line too fast. 
But the usual way in which a “drag” is 
given to a fly is by the action of the cur- 
rent upon the line or leader. For in- 
stance: You are fishing a pool where the 
current is slow at the sides and swift in 
the middle of the stream; you cast across 
the swift current, and your fly lights on 
the slower water beyond. The fly, if un- 
attached to a line or leader, would float 
down slowly. But the line is in the swift 
water, and is carried down much more 
rapidly than the fly, and it consequently 
“drags” the fly. Sometimes it is almost 
impossible to overcome this “drag”; the 
only way to do it is to so cast your line as 
to throw a belly into the line upstream. 
This “belly” will float down some distance 
before it reaches a point below the fly, and 
for a very limited time the fly will have 
only its natural motion, and this time may 
be just long enough to allow you to get a 
rise out of the old fellow that you are 
after under the opposite bank. Whatever 
you have to do to accomplish it, always 
avoid the “drag” as much as possible. 

I have come to believe that one of the 
most important things in dry-fly fishing on 
the streams is to fish as close to the trout 
as possible. Of course there will be many 
times when the “fine and far-off fishing” is 
absolutely necessary. Some experts may 
disagree, but to me at least it seems as if 
one could handle a dry-fly much better, and 
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make it fall much more naturally with a 
short line out. The fact that you are wad- 
ing (and therefore much lower down than 
when standing on a bank), and fishing up- 
stream makes it much easier to get close 
to the trout. The fish is lying in the water 
with its head upstream, and you approach 
it from behind. If the water is ruffled, and 
you go upstream with what I may call the 
greatest possible unobtrusiveness, you can 
get within a very short distance of the fish 
without disturbing it. When “fishing 
close,” you have perfect control over your 
fly, the motion of your rod may be very 
slight, and you can place your fly on the 
water most lightly; and so place it that 
very little of your leader (and none of 
your line) is in the water. 

And there is no more valuable lesson to 
be learned on the stream than what I have 
just called unobtrusiveness, aided by delib- 
erateness. Let him who will, start forth 
in the morning, ride to a point 8 miles 
above his stopping place, “thus having an 
easy day’s fishing of 8 miles downstream,” 
arriving home in the evening. In the first 
place, you go upon the stream to fish, not 
to run races or to practice cross-country 
running. It pays to fish all good water 
thoroughly, covering every “likely spot.” 
Fishing in this manner, and knocking off 
for two or three hours in the heat of the 
day, and returning to fish a few of the best 
pools as evening approaches, you may 
cover a quarter of a mile, or more or less, 
everything depending upon the width of 
the stream, and whether there are many 
stretches of barren water. 

Unobtrusiveness is certainly a most valu- 
able asset to the fly fisherman, and when 
on the streams allow it to permeate your 
whole being. Let your clothes be unob- 
trusive—of some quiet color, with no 
bright spots, notwithstanding the fact that 
Mr. Marston, editor of the Fishing Ga- 
zette, London, said recently that he had 
“caught many trout with a white collar”; 
thereby stirring up anglers all over Eng- 
land to ask him whether the trout wore 
white collars, or whether he used white 
collars for bait. And as your raiment is 
unobtrusive, thus blending harmoniously 
with nature around you, let every move- 
ment be slow and deliberate. Remember 
this at all times, especially when you are 
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moving upstream from one spot to an- 
other, and when you are casting. You may 
thus approach within a very few feet of a 
trout that would run like a frightened rab- 
bit if he saw you on a bank, your figure sil- 
houetted against the sky, even if 50 or 60 
feet away from the fish. 

This article would be far from complete 
without some advice about the flies to be 
used on our American trout streams. And 
here’s the rub! Would that I could advise 
the beginner to buy one of the several 
standard American works on fly-fishing 
entomology, and study it carefully; then 
get the exact im‘tations of these flies from 
his dealer ; then take his little “bug net” to 
the stream, catch some of the insects upon 
which the trout had been feeding, select 
the artificial counterpart from his fly box, 
and then begin to cast. 

But alas! And perhaps “alas!” is all 
that need be said on this subject. The 
English anglers had Ronald’s “Fly Fish- 
ers’ Entomology” seventy-five years ago, 
with both the natural and artificial insects 
printed side by side in their natural colors. 
And other similar works have been printed 
since. But nothing of this sort has been 
done in America. We must study the Eng- 
lish works, hope that the insects on the 
American streams are the same as those on 
the streams of England, import our flies 
from Great Britain, or else buy the im- 
ported flies from our dealers, or possibly 
flies tied here in imitation of the English 
flies. So far as I know, that is about the 
best that we can do. 

But fortunately some of our American 
anglers have been trying the different Eng- 
lish dry flies upon our streams for many 
years and we have the results of their ex- 
perience as to the flies that have been suc- 
cessful. I will give herewith a list of 
flies recommended to me several years ago 
by a very successful dry-fly man, and this 
list is used, at least partially, by many of 
our New York dry-fly anglers: 

Whirling dun, pale evening dun, Wick- 
ham’s fancy, Jenny spinner, willow fly, 
orange fish hawk, soldier palmer, white 
miller, coachman, black gnat. Merely a 
suggestion to the beginner: If you have no 
ideas as to which fly to use, when you 
start out try a whirling dun or a Wick- 
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a pale evening dun; as it grows darker sub- 
stitute a willow fly. 

Of these I have come to look upon the 
whirling dun as a splendid all-around fly, 
and it is usually the fly that I try first. The 
Wickham’s fancy is very similar to it, and 
also seems to be popular with the trout. 
Late in the afternoon, as the shadows be- 
gin to fall, I like to try a lighter or brighter 
fly. Not, however, particularly on account 
of the theory promulgated by Thomas Bar- 
ker in 1651 in regard to using “bright flies 
on dark days, and dark flies on light 
days,” but merely so that I can see the fly 
more easily. I believe that it is very de- 
sirable, if not absolutely necessary, to be 
able to see a dry-fly at all stages of the 
game—when it is in the air and when it 
is on the water. So when I have difficulty 
in seeing the whirling dun I put on per- 
haps a pale evening dun, another very 
reliable insect. As it grows darker I try 
something still lighter—a Jenny spinner, 
willow fly, or possibly a white miller. I 
am not at all sure that a coachman, tied 
dry, would not be a very good fly to use at 
this time of the day; though I have never 
had any particular luck with it. 

I have not had an opportunity to try out 
thoroughly Mr. Halford’s latest patterns. 
They are probably the most faithful repro- 
ductions of natural insects that have ever 
been made, and if I had these patterns, and 
no others, I should go on the streams with 
a good deal of confidence. A list of them 
was given in the July Fre_p AND STREAM, 
but as some may desire to refer to them 
again, I will repeat the list of 33 patterns: 

Male and female patterns each of the 
green May fly, brown May fly, spent gnat, 
olive dun, dark olive dun, olive spinner, 
pale watery dun, pale watery dun spinner, 
iron blue dun, iron watery blue dun spin- 
ner, blue winged olive, sherry spinner, 
black gnat, Welshman’s button, and the 
olive (red) spinner (female), brown ant, 
small dark sedge, medium sedge and cinna- 
mon sedge. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I have 
endeavored to the best of my ability to 
give information that will be of assistance 
to those wet-fly fishermen who desire to 
take up the dry-fly, but who have not here- 
tofore had an opportunity to “get started.” 
My experience in dry-fly fishing has not 
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been great, but such as it has been, it has 
given much pleasure. And there is noth- 
ing pleasanter in this world than to pass 
along to others things that have proved 
the source of great enjoyment. It was 
only four or five years ago that the writer 
cast his first dry-fly. He was on a week’s- 
end fishing trip. The one exasperating 
feature of the outing was an old trout lur- 
ing by a stump near the edge of a dark, 
deep pool. From time to time he rose de- 
liberately, always in the same spot about 
one foot from the stump. Time and time 
again I went far out of my way to try to 
tempt the old fellow. He paid no attention 
to my flies, or to me. Even when I was 
casting if he saw an insect that he had 
liked within a few inches of my flies he 
would rise and take it. But I could offer 
nothing that would tempt him. Finally I 
bethought myself of dry-fly talks that I 
had recently had with some angling enthu- 
siasts. I had bought a few dry-flies more 
out of curiosity than anything else; but on 
this trip they had been forgotten. On the 
last day of my stay I made up my mind to 
try one as a last resort. I went to this 
pool, and in a few minutes was rewarded 
by the sight of a rise in the same old place. 
I cast a little whirling dun exactly in the 
center of the swirl, and it lighted beauti- 
fully, with its wings well cocked. This 
time there was no hesitation in the mind of 
the trout, and in an instant the little hook 
was firmly imbedded in its mouth. Then 
it came over me that I had been missing 
all my angling life something very good in 
fly-fishing and I returned to the city full 
of desire to pick up all possible informa- 
tion about the dry-fly. 

Several times in this article I have 
spoken of flies tied in exact imitation of 
natural insects. It will be readily under- 
stood, especially if one looks at some of 
our common insects through a microscope 
and sees with what wonderful delicacy 
they are formed, how impossible it would 
be to fashion with feathers, silks and other 
materials at the command of the fly-maker, 
exact reproductions, from a technical and 
scientific standpoint, of live insects. The 
author means by “exact imitations” artifi- 
cial flies that have been made to match in 
size, shape, color and other details the 
original insect with all possible fidelity. 
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over the interesting smoke-begrimed 
roofs, to the resplendent hills be- 
yond, for Jack Frost had painted the 
leaves of the oaks and maples with all 
the varying shades of crimson and gold, 
such shades as can be found in our north- 


I LOOKED out of my study window, 


ern forests during the fall months. Piled 
upon the desk before me was a mass of 
unanswered correspondence, an unfinished 
magazine article and a partly completed 
address; yet somehow I could not con- 
centrate my mind upon the work in hand, 
those brilliantly painted leaves would ob- 
trude themselves. I was not sorry when 
my wife tapped upon the study door and, 


THE AUTHOR 

without waiting for an invitation to 
enter, opened it to say, “The leaves were 
never more gorgeous than they are this 
morning; could you not lay aside the 
work for to-day and come with me to the 
woods ?” 

Did tempting Eve ever hold out a more 
enticing apple? Expecting that I would 
comply with her wishes she had donned 
her hunting suit and stood waiting, little 
shotgun resting easily in the crook of 
her right arm. I glanced once again at 
the wonderfully resplendent woods and 
then at the unfinished tasks. I hesitated 
and my fate was the fate of the one who 
hesitates. Murmuring the excuse of the 
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first Adam, “The woman tempted me,” 
I arose and followed down stairs. 

In less than half an hour the town, with 
its noise, its dirt and its busy, perspiring 
people was behind us, and stretching away 
and away before us was the leafy colon- 
nades of the autumn woods. Already the 
ground was thickly covered with fallen 
leaves, while every breeze that stirred the 
branches above filled the air with red 
and gold and brown meteors, darting, 
circling, ricochetting earthward. It was 
with extreme difficulty that I conquered 
an impulse to fling aside gun, knapsack 
and dignity and, in an excess of juvenil- 
ity, chase the butterfly leaves. 

To the poet the autumn woods may be 
“sweetly sad” but to the lover of upland 
shooting there is nothing sad about a 
tramp over the ever thickening carpet of 
rustling brown leaves with every faculty 
alert to catch a glimpse of the up-rush- 
ing body of that king of game birds, the 
ruffed grouse The ruffed grouse, the 


bonasa umbellus of the scientist, com- 
monly called “partridge,” is the only game 
bird that thrives in spite of the encroach- 
ments of the agriculturalist. 


So long as 
there is a bit of waste land remaining— 
briar-grown pastures or tag-alder creek 
bottoms, for the bird delights in tangled 
and impenetrable thickets—the drum ma- 
jor of all birddom will be found. Sad 
indeed will be the day when there are no 
“partridges” to drum in the warm days 
of spring, filling all the air with the so- 
norous rumble of his wing-music. There 
is something wild and untamed about the 
drumming of the ruffed grouse that 
ministers to a love of the wild found in 
the breast of every man. Under the spell 
of that “music” even the most civilized of 
us see visions and dream dreams. Then 
the hunting in the cool October days! It 
does not so much matter whether we kill 
a bird or not, for it is not all of hunting 
to hunt, but it does matter whether or not 
we get out where the dead leaves rustle 
with every passing breeze and the zest- 
ful air kisses our cheeks until they turn 
as brown as the frost-stricken leaves. 
Ten years ago few women had the 
temerity to hunt or fish, it was considered 
unladylike, not to say immodest; but time 
works many changes and to-day many a 
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wife and sister accompany husband and 
brother into the fragrant autumn woods. 
When my wife first came to the conclusion 
that she had as good a right as I to the 
joys and benefits derived from the use 
of rod and gun, there were no woman’s 
clothes adapted to out-door wear; but 
to-day every sporting-goods supply house 
catalogs an almost endless array of natty 
ladies’ suits, both convenient and service- 
able. But as I said, when my wife first 
took up the subject she found herself 
without precedent, pattern or advice; the 
suit she wears to-day is the result of her 
own experience and experiments, the 
product of her own skill as a dressmaker. 
Had I the vocabulary and the necessary 
technical knowledge I would tell the lady 
readers of this magazine just how that 


THE BROWN, ODOROUS WOODS 








AN UNUSED WOOD-ROAD 


suit is made, but being but a mere man 
I can only say that it is very convenient, 
like my hunting suit, all pockets. She 
has paraphrased the well-known saying, 
“A place for everything, and everything 
in its place,” into, “A pocket for every- 
thing and everything in its pocket,” from 
tatting-shuttle to clasp knife. But I must 
cease talking about that wonderful suit 
and return to our long neglected tramp. 
Our way lay along an unused winter 
wood-road, the leaves all of ten inches 
deep upon the ground. To walk quietly 
was an impossibility but that did not mat- 
ter for grouse are not so apt to be fright- 
ened when the hunter walks carelessly 
along, talking naturally, as they are when 
he whispers to his companion and steals 
through the brush as though on mischief 
bent; then are the birds quick to take 
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alarm and seek safety in flight. Early in 
the season it is not unusual io discover a 
cock grouse perched on some lichened log 
or moss-grown bowlder, feathers all 
fluffed out, sunning himself. Then, ac- 
cording to the well established ethics of 
the game, if you are a true sportsman you 
will flush the bird and trust to your skill 
and luck to bring him down as he hurls 
himself through the maze of interlacing 
branches; but, ah me, I am afraid few of 
us are true sporstmen. Mind, we are 
hunting without a dog, depending en- 
tirely upon our own skill. Yonder sits a 
grouse and here is the loaded gun. Ah 
me! Ah me! 

Again there are times when birds are 
discovered perched upon the outreaching 
limb of a tree, looking not unlike a pro- 
jecting knot; indeed you cannot always 
be sure whether the projection is a knot 
cr a bird. If you shoot at sitting birds 
you have more than once filled a branch 
full of fine shot, at other times you have 
refused to shoot, confident that the cbject 
was inanimate, when suddenly, to your 
chagrin, the object has taken wings upon 
itself and flown away. At such times you 
resolve in the future to shoot at anything 
that at all resembles a bird, but then you 
don’t and you are fooled again and again; 
at night you laugh over the occurrence, 
for it is all in the day’s sport. 

Such experiences wife and I had on 
the day in question as we wandered 
through the brown, odorous woods; but 
we shot more birds on the wing than we 
shot on the ground, which is a matter 
of pride with us. To shoot grouse on the 
wing before the leaves have fallen the 
hunter must be possessed of a quick eye, 
a brain and hand that is as quick, for 
there is but the briefest fraction of time 
between the commencement of the flight 
and the instant when the friendly leaves 
will effectually screen the fleeing bird. 
The good wing-shot, as my wife ex- 
presses it, “shoots and thinks about it 
afterwards,” which is true of grouse 
shooting in thick upland covers, the only 
kind of shooting with which she is ac- 
quainted. The bird explodes into flight 
in a pandemonium of whirring wings and 
whirling leaves so that the shooter is apt 
to hesitate for an instant, and an instant 
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ly in and a half is all the bird needs to make The afternoon was well spent when 
reeks: good his escape. Few amateur gunners we at last bade farewell to our pleasant 
1 log properly appreciate the rapidity of the bivouac and bent our footsteps in the di- 

all grouse’s flight, therefore fail to “lead” rection of the distant town, but the early 
— the bird sufficiently. The best way for a evening is the best time of day for grouse 
s of woman to learn to shoot on the wing, is shooting and we enjoyed considerable 
you to go into the woods and shoot, as my sport ere we reached our destination. It 
skill wife has discovered. Good wing-shots are was during that walk that something oc- 
urls made, not born. curred which made the day stand out dis- 
— After a forenoon spent wandering up tinctly from the ordinary days spent 
v of and down endless wood roads the noon afield—I made a double on grouse. We 
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hour found us possessed of voracious ap- 
petites. Then a camp site was chosen, a 
grassy hillside overlooking a little forest 
environed lake, a crane erected and water 
placed over the fire to boil. Wife in- 
sisted that one of the grouse must be 
cooked for our dinner, would taste better 
cooked a la out-doors; I gladly acquiesced 
when she offered to pick the bird for that 
is my job at home. What a feast we had 
there on that sun-warmed hillside, yet 
our fare was of the plainest. Verily ap- 
petite is the sauce piquant of any meal. 
While we were eating the red squirrels 
ventured near, Lazarus like, looking for 
the crumbs that fell from our table; we 
sent them away with a load of good 
things, the like of which seldom falls to 
the lot of wood squirrels. A raven passed 
overhead croaking lugubriously, but we 
laughed his woeful prognostications to 
scorn: it was too perfect a day to mar 
it with even thoughts of foul weather to 
come. To some people every pleasant 
day is a “weather breeder.” 


came to a place where the road divided 
to unite again half a mile or so farther 
on; my wife elected to follow the right 
hand road and I turned to the left. Hard- 
ly had I left my companion when two 
grouse sprang from almost beneath my 
feet and flashed down the open roadway, 
two brown feathered cannon balls. The 
little Ithaca spoke sharply, commandingly, 
once, twice—with hardly time to breathe 
between—and the two brown birds 
crumpled up and fell to the earth with 
dull thuds. A double on grouse is not 
often made even with the aid of an in- 
telligent dog and I felt proportionately 
elated; later on I was not so well pleased 
with my skill, but that is another story 
and a story withal which I do not care to 
tell. It was dark before we left the woods, 
so dark that we could not see the birds 
though we could still hear them flying 
from tree top to tree top; however we 
each had game to show the folks at home 
and we were satisfied, more than satis- 
fied, with our day in the autumn woods. 


THE SILENT CHORDS 


BY KENNETH FOWLER 


Sweet tunes from depths of wildness God instilled ;— 
The soul thrills to a silent, mighty call,— 

EF’en the echo of a far off waterfall. 

The void of restless heart beats would be filled,— 


The longings and the yearnings would be stilled ;— 

Dreams of laughing, rippling waters and their all, 
Of spearmint and of blood red cardinal ;— 

Tense chords by springtime’s surging billows thrilled. 
’Tis Nature’s crystal summons to her own, 

As she brightens up the portals of her home. 

Far beyond a civilization’s grime and din— 

The virgin mold is calling to its kin ;— 

Go!-Go! to where the pure sweet water roll, 

And find surcease for the sobbing of thy soul. 





CLEANING THE BEARS OUT OF ROUTT 
COUNTY 


A BRIEF EXPLANATION OF THE PRESENT REMARKABLE 


SCARCITY OF BIG GAME IN 


BY NORMAN 


BOUT the time of the Spanish war, 
A wi] I first discovered that bears 

were at home in Colorado and ready 
to receive visitors, I made up my mind 
that some day I would make a determined 
effort to rid the State of the pest, hoping 
thereby not only to realize handsomely on 
their pelts, but that I might stand a chance 
of winning a Carnegie medal, Victoria 
Cross or something like that. 

Later, when I began to notice Steve 
Elkins’ signpost stuck up in the sporting 
magazines, I signed a contract with my- 
self to allow Steve to superintend the job. 

Somehow I never got around to the 
matter until in September, 1910, by which 
time, unfortunately, I had married and my 
better half at once informed ime that she 
was going along. As I have always been 
weak with the women, I gave in and took 
her with me. 

After stopping in Denver long enough 
to steal a bill of fare from the Mozart 
Café to bring back to Iowa for compari- 
son with the mush and milk diet in high 
favor there, we bought a high-grade sight- 
seers’ ticket over the celebrated Moffatt 
neck-stretching rvad through, under, over 
and around the mountains to Steamboat 
Springs, where Steve hangs out. 

There were five men in the party, the 
writer, of course, being considered as one 
of them. They were Dr. J. H. Kerr, Matt 
Kuborn and Frank March of Akron, Iowa, 
and Curtis Harris and myself, whose loca- 
tion J refuse to disclose, as we still owe 
the guide $1.25. 

It was the 14th of September when we 
hit the Springs and made outselves com- 
fortable at the “Steamboat Cabin.” For 
several hours we held hot cloths to our 
eyes to rest them after the hard day’s 
looking we had experienced coming 
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across the Rockies. A careful scrutiny 
of the hotel register and the credit slips 
at the various saloons did not reveal the 
long-looked-for signature of our guide, 
and we therefore calmly folded our 
hands and waited. 

Next day, however, while doing the 
vagrant act about the boulevards of 
Steamboat Springs, we noticed a peculiar 
horsey flavor on the crisp mountain air, 
and in a very few moments were shaking 
hands with Elkins, Scotty Teague, his 
side-winder, and Harry Collins, the all- 
round camp crackerjack and horse hypno- 
tizer. In the words of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, they were “loaded for bear.” 

Our outfit consisted of five tents, seven- 
teen horses and nineteen dogs with short 
names and pedigrees but mighty long ex- 
perience in trailing bear, and appetites 
like a hired hand at husking time. There 
were a dozen long, lean, carnal-looking 
trailers and half a dozen scrappy Aire- 
dales, with “Rough,” a bulldog, thrown in 
for a nest egg. Rough was constructed 
on the general plan of a washing machine 
and had his face so full of nice, shiny 
teeth that he always looked as_ if 
he was tickled over some good joke 
of Steve’s. 

The next day Teague and Collins 
started out to set camp, while the writer 
hired a tall horse for the purpose of get- 
ting a little secret practice. I got what 
I was after. Speaking of horses reminds 
me that I can get along quite peaceably 
with the brutes when they are grazing 
in a distant pasture and I am spinning 
along in an equally distant auto. My 
knowledge of bareback riding, I must con- 
fess, was acquired through a correspond- 
ence school. 

Steve looked at the blisters and said I 
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would live if I would cut out the speed 
work. That was one of his jokes. 

On Sunday, bright and early, we left the 
ladies of the party (including my better 
half and most of my money) to the tender 
mercies of the sulphur bath attendants and 
started out to locate the camp where we 
were to head in at while engaged in the 
work that was to make Colorado forever 
deeply indebted to us. Collins was wait- 
ing for us about half-way out—on his back 
on the sunny side of Elk Mountain. At 
supper time, after a voyage that to the 
writer seemed almost across darkest Af- 
rica, we struck the smell of frying bacon 
and trout. Scotty Teague, with character- 
istic sagacity, had pitched camp so close 
to a trout stream that he could catch fish 
without leaving the cook-tent. He was 
a great general. 

Yes, we partook of a little fe noth- 
ing but some fried bacon and trout, hot 
biscuits with maple syrup, red-hot pota- 
toes, honey and coffee. It seemed to taste 
nearly as good as a full meal at the Mo- 
zart, and, besides, you didn’t have to face 
a bill that folded up several times in the 
middle to cover the arithmetical calcula- 
tions. 

Monday morning we were beautifully 
stiff in the joints—that is, I was. I was 
shy several patches of epidermis and my 
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hinges creaked like a rusty screen door in 
November. But I had my trusty rifle with 
me (I'd had it a full week) and felt happy 
and secure. Dr. Kerr, Harris and myself 
felt secretly proud and haughty because 


our guns had holes in front that you could 


have chased a mink through. They were 
.401 Winchesters; the other boys had .35 
Remingtons. Four of us corn-fed tender- 
feet went trouting while the old-timers 
prospected over on Sand Mountain. We 
scored forty-two, trout, eight grouse and 
eight lovely, imported appetites that made 
the cook tear up his contract and throw 
it into the creek. 

Next day we spent bear-hunting. We 
split up, Kerr and Kuborn going around 
Sugar Leaf Mountain on the lookout for a 
bear convention, while Teague piloted 
Harris and myself over the lower bench of 
Quaker Mountain, Elkins and March rid- 
ing the ridge. Each party had a snarl of 
dogs. It was rainy and we had plugged 
along until one o'clock, and had turned 
towards camp, when old Cleo and Spot 
suddenly cut loose a brace of yowls in the 
cafion below us that made my amateurish 
steed tremble with excitement. I’m sure 
it was the horse. 

“Hi-yip! You fellers—this way!” yelled 
Scotty, as he jumped his horse off the side 
of the mountain and slid her 500 feet on 
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“ ABOUT 150 FEET UP” 

her hind hoofs. Harris and myself were 
not especially eager to perish just yet, but 
when we mentioned it to the horses they 
seemed to prefer suicide and proceeded to 
follow Scotty’s lead with thrilling éclat. 
Coasting a mountain on a horse may be 
fun, but give me a sled. 

Away up ahead we could hear Scotty 
bawling at the top of his lungs. 

“Here’s your bear!” 

After a scramble we actually came face 
to face with the game—three bears, all in 
line on their haunches and looking like a 
comic picture from Judge. Harris and I 
promptly unlimbered our artillery, but the 
first nine or ten shots, while going mighty 


close, merely started things. When we 
stopped to feel of the sore spots on our 
shoulders and let the smoke clear away, 
we heard a rustling and then saw the two 
smaller bears about 150 feet up a quaking 
aspen. The old bear had turned on all 
four cylinders and was off up the cafion 
like a small cyclone, with the guide and 
the dogs at her heels. By heroic work 
and reckless disregard of expense of am- 
munition, Harris and I finally shot the 
trees out from under the bears and the 
fall killed them. It was not until we saw 
Scotty that we knew they were nothing 
but cubs. Up till then we took them for 
grizzlies. 

It was a mile to where Scotty’s horn 
was blowing, and we certainly broke the 
tenderfoot steeplechase record for Routt 
County. Mrs. Bear was about one city 
block up a big quaker, while the dogs 
were playing tag beneath her. Scotty held 
up two straws for us to draw cuts. I 
reached for one, but shook so that I got 
the other, which, however, proved to be 
the lucky number. Carefully aiming for 


the bear’s body, I fired and blew her brains 


out. 

When we met Elkins and March, just 
over the ridge, we were so stuck-up that 
we hardly noticed them. That night we 
had our first taste of bear meat. 

Wednesday we rested the dogs, some of 
us fished and others Westonized on the 
mountains. Grouse and trout were the 
result. Five of the horses got homesick 
and started back for civilization, and Col- 
lins had to go to Steamboat Springs after 
them. By the exercise of superhuman di- 
plomacy and a liberal use of Webster’s 
Unabridged, he succeeded in inducing the 
horses to return to camp. Next day— 
Thursday—Steve took two of the bunch 
over to Bear’s Ear Mountain, while the 
rest of us fished. 

Friday we were all in tip-top shape and 
started out with all the dogs for Sugar 
Loaf—about fifteen miles. On the far side 
Old Tex struck a trail and the entire pack 
cut loose on a three-hour run which fully 
demonstrated to the writer that bear hunt- 
ing is no parlor pastime, and that a pillow- 
pusher is outclassed unless he has the 
nerve of a Kosciusko to back him up. Ku- 
born and Teague were the lucky men to 
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locate the game first—an old bear and two 
cubs, the regulation family group. The 
old girl was up only twenty feet, and as 
she threatened to drop on Kuborn, he 
wisely shot her. Dr. Kerr and March, 
coming up at a canter, brought down the 
cubs, one each. Our return to camp was 
late but joyful, and Collins saved his life 
by having a Billy Bryan banquet spread 
out for us. After supper we played pitch 
until Steve found he had lost thirty cents, 
when he drove us all to bed. 

Saturday we rested the dogs and fished, 
getting forty-six trout. Next morning Col- 
lins lugged two whole bear and five pelts 
to Steamboat, the latter going to the skin- 
smith Miles, of Denver, to be juggled into 
rugs. We then went to Quaker Moun- 
tain, where Kerr and Steve had discovered 
a track which the guide solemnly swore 
had been made since 1908. After a few 
wise looks on our part we decided, out of 
courtesy to Steve, to follow the said track. 
We had not followed long when an epi- 
demic broke out among the hounds and 
away they went. It was the prettiest 
chase we had on the hunt. It lasted only 
about half an hour, but was on foot 
through a country as rough as the back- 
bone of a shark. Harris and March were 
the favorites of fickle fortune in this run, 
getting twin shots at an old bouncer of a 
bear. 

We were standing around trying to get 
our breath back after the high jumping, 
when Old Tex and Cleo broke the spell 
again and were off down the side of the 
mountain, bawling like steam calliopes. At 
the first bench the bear swerved about and 
came back to the slide rock about half a 
mile up the nountain, and the whole bunch 
took up the chase. Tex, Cleo, Ben, Red, 
Sam, Dan, Spot, Denver and Lady were 
simply making the old welkin (0: what- 
ever the poet calls it) ring. Over slide 
rock and down timber we raced for nearly 
an hour of the hottest trail of the trip, 
the bear finally treeing within twenty feet 
of where his companion lay dead. The 
writer stands considerably over six feet, 
minus his socks, and the way he crossed 
that stretch of fallen timber would have 
opened the eyes of some of these profes- 
sional trainers who are looking for good 
sprinting material. 
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The eight miles to camp were nothing, 
as we were by this time getting tougher 
than a bag of tack-hammers. This ended 
our first week’s hunt, with a total of eight 
bears and all the small game we could 
possibly eat. 

Monday, we prospected and fished. 
Tuesday we split and went about eighteen 
miles to the north side of Quaker Moun- 
tain, but saw no signs. Balance of the 
party brought in twenty-eight trout, six 
sage hens, and two coyotes. Wednesday, 
we split again and covered Sand, Sugar 
Loaf and Quaker mountains, getting four- 
teen grouse. Friday, the 30th, we went to 
the slide-rock near the peak of Sugar Loaf, 
and the whole pack of dogs started across 
the rock at a keen jump. After getting 
across the rock, Elkins and Kerr followed 
the dogs, while Scotty stayed with the 
boys who lost out in the race. Elkins and 
Kerr came in after we had supper well 
under way and reported that they had 
been on the trail of a grizzly. 

Saturday, we rested the dogs, but scored 
fourteen grouse and thirty-two fish. Sun- 
day, Elkins and Kerr took up the trail of 
the grizzly, followed it till nearly dark 
and then gave it up as a hopeless job. The 
rest of us hunted deer, and Kuborn and 
Teague each secured a fine buck. We had 
venison in camp that night. Monday, we 
were out for deer again and Elkins was 
the fortunate hunter to bring home a buck. 
The next day March went to Quaker 
Mountain and brought back the finest buck 
head of the bunch. 

On Wednesday, Dr. Kerr renewed his 
chase of the grizzly, but could not accumu- 
late the old fellow’s overcoat. Thursday 
was our last stand on deer, but we were 
out of luck and came home blanked. Next 
day we broke camp and hit the trail for 
the Springs, tanned to a biscuit brown 
and able to make a meal off of clock- 
springs. 

If Steve reports that there are any bear 
left in the State, we expect to clean up 
the job next year. As a tenderfoot, how- 
ever, I will put it in the contract that 
Steve is not to grab my horse by the tail 
and tip him over frontwards, or turn him 
wrong end to, at least when I’m on him. 
I’m married now, and my wife says she 
hates to think of me being all fractured up. 
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A REALLY AND TRULY BASS STORY WITHOUT A MORAL 


BY MRS. F. K. GRAIN 


Y HUSBAND, with whom I chum 

M on all these fishing jaunts of his, 

had been casting in-shore, and 

I felt he had been trying to show off at 
it before me. 

We were in a small bay of Lake 
Ontario, up state, and this husband of 
mine had been doing a deal of casting 
just to see if he could get a rise out of 
a bass, even though the 15th wasn’t here 
as yet. No black bass had rewarded his 
many efforts. I heard him sigh as he 
sat down, saying, “guess we better go 
back to trolling.” 

I had been rowing and holding the 
boat for him and was a bit peeved the 
way he had been “lordin’ it over me” 
with his long distance casting ; there- 
fore, very modestly and, I imagine, in a 
plaintive voice, I asked, “Let me try 
once?” “Sure thing—go to it, kid!” he 
answered. Was that patronage I noticed 
in his voice? How a woman dislikes that, 
when she is trying just as hard as she 
knows to be half a good fellow anyhow. 
I reached for my own casting rod, rigged 
out with a small spoon and a single hook, 
stuck on a fair-sized night-crawler, stood 
up and made ready, thinking to myself : 
“Go to it indeed! It’s all very well to 
talk like that; but when it comes to my 
fishing, there is a tender spot!” 

It put me on my mettle and I swung 
my rod into really a notable cast for a 
woman — if I do say it, who shouldn't. 
The spinner struck the water with a slap 
right in-shore; I saw the dark shadow 
of a fish come out from one side ; and 
then—‘“By all that’s goud, it’s a bass!” 
—a great heavy fellow that came straight 
out of the water and stood on his tail 
in midair, then dove and made a run 
from the boat and broke water again, 
showing himself as only a good bass can. 
He took the hook like a bone in his 


teeth and led me a merry game almost 
around the boat until the husband, who 
had been emitting grunts of approval and 
getting the net together, scooped him up, 
and he was ours! But alas! The two 
of us were just feasting our eyes upon 
him, too delighted for words, when sud- 
denly close at hand a cracked voice, such 
as the countrymen, away up-state some- 
times have, bawled out: “What cher 
got?” And there was the native fisher- 
man with his string of small fry whom 
we had noticed earlier in the day. 

We knew we must give up our bass— 
the law was still on, and we felt we must 
be good sports to the cause no matter 
though we wept trying to. We did hate 
to part with him, for honest Injun, he 
weighed nearly—I know you'd never be- 
lieve it, but he was the largest bass I have 
ever seen, except one that they had 
“stuffed” at a hotel. You know the kind 
they always have hanging over the desk 
on your arrival, to make you believe that 
the fish are really there. It sends your 
hopes soaring skyward, and as you regis- 
ter you decide to stay a few days longer 
than first intended. 

To get back to the native, there he 
sat with a contemptible tell-tale expres- 
sion; and there we sat with our big fish. 
And weren’t we loving that bass! Our 
silent disregard of himself was too much 
for “Chin Whiskers” and pretty soon he 
started in to say things about the city 
folks “who thought they owned these 
here parts, but he’d show ’em!” talking 
half to himself, but directly at us. We 
knew we must not keep our fish, but there 
was no law saying we could not admire 
him a spell. So we remained in wrapt 
admiration, remarking on Mr. Bass’ fine 
points, dwelling on his thick shoulders, 
coloring, heft, and his style of lofty leap- 
ing. Finally we “came to,” and there 








was our native talking a blue streak about 
—goodness knows what. Don’t ask what 
he said ; we got mad clean through, and 
with one long last loving look, dumped 
“His Nibs” back into the water. 

You should have seen the look on 
Whiskers’ face. He thought we never 
meant to do it. 


oF i ate 
Soe eee 
BUT IT ISN’T THE “CANDY FISH” 





“Now are you satisfied?” jerked out 
the husband to our tormentor—we had to 
take it out on somebody. 

The native just sneaked off,.and we 
heard him say: “If that there had been 
me, I’d never a did it.” He certainly 
tried to put it all over us, but we had to 
smile when we saw old Chin Whiskérs 
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next day with the game protectors. He 
had been arrested, and his net with him. 

It is awfully good of you, sir, to read 
this tale of woe. The truth of the matter 
is, the writer is after a certain big box 
of bonbons offered by a particular maga- 
zine for the largest black bass caught 
by feminine wiles and skill during the 
season, and if all goes well the husband 
and I are going to hike it out a bit later 
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to that little bay on the big lake, and 
perhaps Mr. Bass will be caught all over 
again. Then, sir, I know he will take 
that lady’s prize, for every time I think of 
him now he keeps growing bigger and 
bigger. And by and by, if he keeps on 


growing, I shall be scared to wake up in 
the middle of the night, for I shall see 
him standing there, on his tail, a regular 
hobgoblin ! 





THE CARE AND USE OF FIREARMS 


UPON THE APPEARANCE AND USEFULNESS OF AN ARM DEPENDS ALL THE 
PLEASURE IN ITS POSSESSION 


BY SERGT. W. F. LEUSHNER 


“Load me well and keep me clean, 


And I'll send a ball to the 


truly now as it did a century ago. 

The more you do for your gun, the 
more it will do for you. I realized this 
at an early age, and accordingly my little 
muzzle-loading single-barrel was _ syste- 
matically cleaned once a year, by taking 
it to the blacksmith shop, where the 
breech was taken off; then home to have 
a kettle full of boiling water pumped 
through the barrel, until at last. it would 
come out ciean enough so that I could 
see the bottom of the basin through an 
inch or two of water. This being accom- 
plished, the barrel was placed on the hot 
stove to dry while I dressed to go to the 
blacksmith’s to have the breech screwed 
on again. After this operation it would 
usually “go off” on the first trial—in dry 
weather. 

After thirty-five years’ experience my 
opinions have changed somewhat as to 
detail, but the fundamental principle is 
the same. 

When ‘using black powder in rifle or 
pistol, great care must be taken to pre- 
vent the caking or baking of carbon on 


T's: above quotation applies just as 





Fiddler's Green.” 

the inside of the barrel. This will al- 
ways happen after five or six shots have 
been fired rapidly, especially in_ hot 
weather. This fouling can be softened 
by blowing the breath through the bar- 
rel for half a minute before firing the 
next shot, which will drive it out. If the 
atmosphere is very moist this spot of 
fouling may absorb sufficient moisture 
from the breath to soften it so that, if 
enough time has elapsed, the next shot 
will carry it out. Let us apply this con- 
dition to the hunter who starts out in the 
morning of a dry day. He has just 
reached the happy hunting ground, when 
out runs a deer; he fires two or three 
shots quickly; the deer is out of sight, 
but soon reappears farther away. With 
magazine refilled he again opens fire until 
the deer disappears. An hour afterward 
our hunter, who is a good shot, sees the 
head of his deer as it stands listening. 
With great care he aims and fires, and 
the deer again runs. Why did he miss 
him when his ivory sight was exactly 
in line with the deer’s head at the mo- 
ment of discharge? Because of that spot 
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of fouling that had accumulated during 
the earlier fusilade. 

If shooting is continued with the fouled 
or hot gun, our next difficulty will be 
leading, especially if there is a rough spot 
in the barrel on which the lead will stick. 
The powder fouling can easily be re- 
moved with a wet patch; after which dry 
thoroughly and oil, if the arm is to be laid 
away. The lead can usually be removed 
from a smooth barrel by pushing a tight- 
fitting patch through the bore. It is ad- 
visable to use strong canvas or canton 
flannel for patches, so that the cleaning- 
rod will not push through the patch; also 
to see that there is no sharp edge on the 
knob of the cleaning-rod. Should the 
knob push through the patch, do not try 
to hammer it on through the barrel, as the 
taper on the rod will usually wedge very 
firmly on the rag; but put in some oil and 
pull it back, or force it back with a rod 
from the breech end if practicable. 

We have talked about black powder 
but why use it? ‘The smokeless powders, 
though a little more expensive, are so 
much pleasanter to shoot, just as accurate, 
and no cleaning necessary during a day’s 
target shooting. How often we have seen 
our friends of the black-powder rifle clean- 
ing after every shot, in order to get good 
results. This is not necessary now, when 
using the smokeless or semi-smokeless 
varieties. After the day’s hunt, using 
black powder, we used to take the old oily 
rag and pull it through the barrel sev- 
eral times until all residue was removed; 
but now, using smokeless, we find that oil 
will not remove the fouling. Therefore 
use water first, or better still, water with 
sal-soda in it, until the barrel is clean; 
then dry thoroughly and oil. Of course, 
if cleaning is neglected any barrel will 
be spoiled with any powder; I say spoiled, 
that is, it may be corroded or etched just 
enough to take off that fine finish that we 
like to see, and then it is more difficult 
to keep clean thereafter. 

Our revolvers and pistols also need sim- 
ilar attention, yea, more, if we want them 
to do good work for us—and if they do 
not, we don’t want to shoot with them. 
The barrel of from three to seven inches 
long, that has a big rust spot in it, will 
be very inaccurate. The same spot in 
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the rifle barrel might not show the same 
error, especially if it is far from the muz- 
zle. The short barrel of the light pistol 
is very easily affected by any uneven- 
ness in the bore, and will jump this way 
and that in a seemingly unaccountable 
manner. As with the rifle using black 
powder, so with the revolver. Fire five 
or six shots within a short time and the 
fouling has commenced to bake onto ie 
barrel. Those first shots pleased you very 
much, all close to the center. Then your 
friend tries his new weapon and 
a little better. You take a turn 
with determination to show him some- 
thing. The first shot goes a little wide, 
and you say mentally, “Well, maybe I did 
not hold it,’ and try again and again; but 
with worse results each time. Why? 
Well, next time you have this experience 
with black powder, look into the barrel, 
and you will probably find that the muzzle 
end is coated with a hard fouling for an 
inch or more. Then with a little water 
soften that spot, wipe it out—or shoot it 
out—and try a shot at the target, and you 
are a “good shot” once more. 

Now that our firearms are clean, let us 
learn to use them properly. It has been 
the practice of man from the earliest times 
in his history to be armed with a weapon 
for self defense, and I believe it will be 
necessary to continue so for many gen- 
erations to come. Of course, it is un- 
necessary to tote a gun with us as we walk 
about the city—the police attend to this 
for us. The lone man in a section of 
country with no police or deputy sheriff 
near, is protected from his foe, or the 
thief, by the firearms he carries. <A 
reader of this will say, “I never go 
armed.” No, you don’t, but the other fel- 
low did not know it. So with the town 
or city, remove the police protection and 
in a short time crime would result to an 
alarming degree, and to such an extent 
that the citizen would have to go armed 
about his daily work. The nation, too, 
must remain armed “to the teeth” until 
the time comes when an _ international 
police system be established; one with 
neither fear nor favor; one that is neither 
German, Jap or Hindoo. 

The average fond parents dislike to 
have their sons handle firearms because 


does 
now, 
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“they are so dangerous.” Yes, they are, 
but never so much so as in the hands of 
one who never learned how to handle 
them with proper care. Teach the chil- 
dren the way to use the gun or pistol 
and tell them of the dangers connected 
therewith. When the little boy points his 
toy pistol at you and says, “I will shoot 
you,” give him a lecture at once on the 
seriousness of his act, discourage the prac- 
tice in every way, and tell him not to per- 
mit his comrades to point a gun at him. 
When your friend hands you his revolver 
for examination, ask him to open it first; 
and when you return it, do the same. 

Form similar habits of care when 
handling a rifle or shotgun. Always open 
the breech and look through it before 
snapping or aiming. I have been care- 
ful, and yet have had some “close 
shaves.” Once when out “still-hunting” 
for deer, I came up onto a ridge overlook- 
ing a beaver meadow, with rifle cocked. 
After looking around the marsh I stood 
a while, and as it was raining, I rested the 
muzzle of my rifle on a piece of wood 
near my foot. I often rest it on my boot. 
When the time came to move on I raised 
my gun and was much surprised that it 
“went off,” scattering the lead of the bullet 
in all directions from the rock on which I 
stood. It is needless to say that I was 
glad the muzzle was not resting on my 
toe that time! The error was that I neg- 
lected to remove my finger from the trig- 
ger when changing the position of the 
gun. 

At this time it seems apropos to tell 
of another “close one” which happened 
when I was only ten or eleven years old. 
I was out with my little muzzle-loader on 
a wet, snowy day in November, when a 
partridge flew into a tree. I came up to 
within twenty or thirty feet of him, took 
aim and pulled trigger, but no discharge 
followed. Off with the wet primer, put 
on a new one, aimed, pulled—still no go. 
The partridge was getting interested, look- 
ing first with one eye, then the other, as 
I took down my gun and with a pin picked 
out the wet powder from the nipple and 
put in fresh, and put on a new cap. This 
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time the primer worked all right, also the 
fresh powder burned with considerable 
smoke, though the recoil was nothing and 
there was not much noise. I thought 
maybe the charge had been pushed out, 
so according to custom, pulled back the 
hammer, took off the cap, and proceeded 
to blow through the barrel to prove 
whether it was clear or not. But just 
when the muzzle was about eight inches 
from my mouth the gun was discharged, 
having “hung fire’ during the three or 
four seconds that had elapsed. Of course 
the bird was sorry for me—at least he 
waited until I loaded again and shot him, 
This story may be rather hard to believe, 
but it happened just as I have written it. 
You may calculate how much faster I 
would have had to move to kill myself. 

While in the field with a shotgun, or on 
the trail of the deer, form habits of ex- 
treme care. Shoot at nothing unless cer- 
tain what the object is that you are aim- 
ing at. Is it not better to lose many 
heads of game, than to even take a chance 
of killing or wounding one of your own 
party? 

One of the most careful men I know, 
one with whom I have hunted many times, 
was once so near to killing a man that he 
was sick for a day or two afterward, and 
gets chilly now thinking of it. He was 
on a hill overlooking a marsh through 
which ran a stream, and saw an object 
near the water that looked much like a 
deer lying down. After waiting a long 
time he decided that it must be a deer, 
or if not, some inanimate object. So he 
took careful aim from a sitting or kneeling 
position; but just as the trigger was about 
to be pulled, the man’s guardian angel 
caused him to throw one leg over the 
other, as he lay sunning himself beside the 
creek, and revealed to my friend what 
might have happened. 

Of course we will always have acci- 
dents, but they can be very much reduced 
by cultivating habits that will prevent 
their occurrence. 

Prevention is better than cure. As 
Doctor Hornaday says, “Don’t shoot till 
you see the horns.” 
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THE AUTHOR AND WILLIE GRAY AT THE POPPLE CAMP 


MOOSE HUNTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


WHERE HE WHO YEARNS FOR A MOOSE OR CARIBOU MAY CHOOSE A 
HEAD TO HIS LIKING 


BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


N the run of a season I have much 
correspondence and innumerable con- 
versations with interested sportsmen 
who ask me a good many questions, or the 
same questions many times over. Ques- 
tions which possibly others are more com- 
petent than myself to answer—if these 
others were accessible to inquiry and will- 
ing to give helpful information to sports- 
men who contemplate such a trip as I 
shall herein describe. In New Brunswick 
we have the best moose shooting in the 
world, and we also have quite wonderful 
fishing, as I shall illustrate by anecdotes 
of my last season’s trips. 
When you take a moose hunt in New 
Brunswick you have your choice of a 
number of routes and localities. As a gen- 


eral rule you come by way of MacAdam 
Junction, which is one night from Boston 
or Montreal, and then go north or east, 
or sometimes south. The trains will stop 
at most way-stations on the main line, and 
its various branches. Usually it’s twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours from New York 
City to where you meet your guide. From 
the Department of the Interior at Ottawa, 
you can obtain an excellent map of New 
Brunswick for ten cents. Ask for Sheet 
13, and lay it before you. You will find 
from MacAdam to Saint John the railway 
runs through York, Sunbury, Queens, 
Kings, and around Charlotte. All this 
region west of the Saint John River was 
protected by law until 1903. To-day it 
contains as good moose shooting as there 
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is to be had. Fire has swept through 
some of the best hunting grounds and the 
young growth which followed is the very 
best of feed. The deer shooting in this 
region is excellent, as is also the partridge 
and woodcock shooting. There are no 
caribou. 

From Fredericton northeast to Chatham 
Junction is also an excellent moose coun- 
try. Here the game is hunted in the 
greenwoods more, by the water and on the 
ridges. Parties go in both north and south 
of the railway. Most of the country is 
beautiful, healthy greenwoods. Another 
desirable section takes in the headwaters 
of the Nepisiguit, Southeast Upsalquitch, 
South Branch Nepisiguit, Northwest Mir- 
amichi and North Branch Sevogle. It in- 
cludes the heart of the County of North- 
umberland. Much lumber has been cut 
from it and a great deal still remains, but 
there is a vast region where there is not 
any lumber worth cutting, and even if it 
was of market value it is a great question 
if it would pay to get it down the river 
to the mills. Except when visited by an 
occasional cruiser, trapper or hunter, 


much of this country has never known 


the “thunk” of an axe. From Newcastle 
and Miller’s teams are generally used, and 
from Bathurst, canoes almost invariably. 
Besides the natural protection this section 
receives by lack of lumbering, the ques- 
tion of obtaining provisions has been an 
important factor. For instance, if you 
drive in you must follow some portage 
road that lumbermen have made, and 
when you stop the road generally stops. 
Therefore you pack your outfit on your 
own or the guide’s back, or possibly a 
pack-horse, and your course is anywhere 
from three to ten miles to some pond, lake, 
meadow, or barren, where your particular 
guide thinks the prospects are best. And 
because in most cases men do the packing, 
and there is a limit to their carrying ca- 
pacity, more than one party has known 
what it is to reluctantly turn back because 
the grub was getting low. If they only 
had had more grub! There are always 
so many places which require exploring. 
But for lack of supplies they are hardly 
ever explored, and remain quite as “vir- 
gin” as they were in the days of Boone 
and Crockett. Once in a while, by haul- 
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ing his load on a‘toboggan, or finding a 
short cut, some persevering woodsman 
will open up or locate some new piece of 
hunting country. 

But perhaps I am a bit aside from my 
story. Hunting is a subject with so many 
side issues that one is tempted to refer to 
many details. This virgin woodland of 
the County of Northumberland is a very 
mountainous country, and because it is 
mountainous and open, and more espe- 
cially because it is covered by feeding 
ponds and caribou moss, it is the place in 
New Brunswick to hunt caribou and 
moose on the same trip. There is very 
excellent caribou shooting on the plains 
south of the main Southwest Miramichi, 
but if there is any such thing as prefer- 
ence in shooting, I think the mountains 
come first. And besides, there are bears, 
providing the berries are thick and the 
beechnuts plenty-—these latter, of course 
on the ridges. 

Before going any further I will ex- 
plain another thing which very many peo- 
ple do not understand, and by that I re 
fer to the “country controlled by guides.” 
Perhaps you have seen it in their adver- 
tisements, or heard them yarn about it at 
sportsmen’s shows, or pondered on it on 
their stationery. Believe me, there is, as 
yet, no such thing in all this broad land. 
It’s a myth, any “controlling” that these 
guides speak about. The fact of the mat- 
ter is this: Much of the hunting is on 
crown lands, owned by the Government 
of New Brunswick, which means the peo- 
ple. Most of these crown lands are leased 
to lumbermen for a certain period of 
years, but the timber on them is leased 
or sold, not the land. Then again one orf 
two concerns that I could name own out- 
right—have the soil right to—vast dis- 
tricts on which there is most excellent 
hunting and fishing. In both cases the 
reputable guides whom I know apply for- 
mally for the right to conduct parties over 
the land in question, and ask permission 
to cut enough timber to build camps, ete. 
Almost invariably this request is granted 
and the guide agrees (verbally, for the 
law gives him no protection) to hunt such 
a section, and perhaps another guide to 
hunt that adjoining. With the exception 
of instances where there is some ill feel- 
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ing between guides this “unwritten law” 
results in the sportsmen having what is 
practically an undisturbed country. As a 
matter of fact the whole question of shoot- 
ing, and of handling parties in New 
Brunswick, is really, as compared with 
some countries, so very new, that many of 
these conditions have yet to adjust them- 
selves. Some day, perhaps, we will have 
big game preserves, but at the present 
time I think most lumber concerns who 
own outright realize that, as a protection 
from fire, it is more practical for them 
to encourage good guides and to meet 
them half way than antagonize them. 
Thus the best districts are divided up, 
after a fashion, but there is no “control.” 

The apparent fact that certain sports- 
men have had better success than others 
is due to two reasons: Some guides are 
better woodsmen than others, and every 
spare day they are off “cruising” and 
looking up new country or finding short- 
cuts. Secondly, they do not shoot any 
one section too hard, so that the annual 
kill is kept below the annual increase. 


With such a hunter I shall deal in the 
following article. And because he is a 
great hunter and a great woodsman, and 
has found all this country for himself, 
I am not going to draw any map of just 
where we hunted, for then other guides 
might try and locate there too. And yet, 
beyond again there is country that “the 
old man” still has up his sleeve. 

There were two of us in the first party 
and we arrived in camp of a Sunday even- 
ing. Never before had my friend been 
hunting big game. Tuesday we did not 
see any bull moose, but we saw some half- 
dozen caribou and in one case had a shot; 
but found the head too small and let it 
go. Wednesday morning we were up 
pretty early and trudged up a pretty high 
hill from whence we could look over the 
county for many miles. As far as we 
could look there were more hills, and over 
the river the white clouds of mist: were 
still defying the rising sun. Save when 
a hawk screeched, everything was very 
still. Our guide did a little calling, but the 
season was early; and then I was very 
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tired, and it was very comfortable lying 
there in the sunshine and I know I went 
sound to sleep. But E. P. and W. (the 
guide) still kept up their vigil, and in 
the midst of a very peculiar dream W. 
shook me and said: “Hurry, there’s a 
bull coming into the pond.” 

The pond was a good half-mile away. 
We shed our sweaters and tightened our 
belts, left the camera and tore down over 
that mountain, and another mountain, and 
out over the moss and bushes and shrubs, 
till W. paused, and drew E. P. forward. 
Then the .33 yapped and spat, and that 
bull turned off into the greenwoods, and 
we after him, with W. picking up the 
trail. I think he went a half-mile before 
we shook hands—then we packed back to 
camp and had lunch. 

It was the afternoon of that same day 
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that we all three crouched on a hill, and 
the guide, who has such wonderful eyes, 
said: “There’s a band of caribou just 
come out. Where’s the other man? All 
right; git him.” Then we tightened our 
belts again and this time we covered a 
mile and a half. Down, down, down we 
scurried, across the brook at the bottom, 
and on, breathlessly up the other side of 
the hill. It had been a cloudy afternoon, 
but just now the sun came out; and as 
W. said “Hist!” I saw the brown antlers 
—and how good they looked—swing into 
the open. But we were quite a long ways 
off yet, and so stole on once more, gurg- 
ling and chuckling and very much excited, 
and brimful of anticipation. As is usual 


there were some cows which required 
watching, and behind them the big stag, 
By and by he came 


grazing contentedly. 


MOOSE AND CARIBOU KILLED BY C. T. TAYLOR IN THE FIRST 24 HOURS AFTER ARRIVAL 





DR. WILLIAMS AND THE BULL THAT CHARGED HIM 


into the open, the guide grabbed E. P. by 
the arm and led him forward, the .33 
spoke again—and that evening the bacon 
tasted very good in the popple camp by 
the brook. 

It was about noon the following day 
that we met J. on the trail and he told 
us “them sports from Brooklyn is at the 
camp.” We hastened our steps and wiped 
our hands on the seat of our breeches, 
and wondered what kind of “mixers” the 
sports in question would prove to be. 
Then we entered the camp where three 
very husky individuals were hovering over 
duffle bags, and W. performed the neces- 
sary introductions. The newcomers ad- 
mired the heads that E. P. had secured 
and then we dug up some straw-compassed 
bottles and vowed eternal friendship. The 
members of this party were Dr. Ralph C. 
Williams of Brooklyn, and Russell Earl 
and John Harold Knapp of New York. 
Dr. Williams packed back on Thursday 
and on Friday returned with a dandy cari- 
bou—his first. 


A week passed. W. and I and my 
helper had moved into the furthest coun- 
try then opened up. The helper would 
occasionally go out to the river for sup- 
plies, and learned that the Doctor had 
killed a 50-inch bull, which had charged 
him, and a 300-pound bear that he had 
found feeding on a carcase. He had also 
one deer, and all the trout the camp 
wanted. Earl and Knapp, who had gone 
up river, brought home two caribou, one 
of them a thirty-pointer, and had seen a 
number of moose, but the heads were too 
small. The party down river had killed 
one 50-inch head and lost another. 

During this period W. and I had been 
busy watching by the cinematograph. 
The first night I lost a head close to 60 ins., 
and every fine day either moose or cari- 
bou or deer would feed out into the pond 
at intervals. On a doubtful sort of day 
we went off for a cruise and found a set 
of ponds which were christened “Clinch’s 
Lakes.” The “old man” had told us about 
this country, but to date no one had ever 
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shot anything there. We saw that day, 
up to noon, three bulls, two cows and a 
deer. One of these bulls carried a 50-inch 
head. 

As is my rule, we laid up on Sunday, 
and W. being restless, walked out to the 
river camp. I had agreed if neither of the 
Brooklyn parties had got their moose to 
bring them in to try these new ponds. 
This W. did, and we watched all day 
Monday (October 3rd) by the lower of 
“Clinch’s Lakes.” About 4.30 P. M. 
W. commenced to call. As game was very 
apt to be lying down close at hand, the 
call was very low. Not getting any 
answer during the first half-hour, we 
moved up to the second pond. By now 
things in general were very still, and the 
sound carried and vibrated, as all good 
calls should on such a night. Off to our 
left we could hear two bulls fighting, and 
I remember distinctly that a “whiskey- 
jack” alighted on a nearby branch and that 
his chatter interfered with our listening. 
Then the guide threw his mitten at the 
bird, and as he reached forward to re- 
cover it a bull answered. 

The pond was only 25 yards in width, 
and on the far side skirted by alders. We 
could follow the movements of the bull 
perfectly, because by now the fighting had 
ceased, and the gorby had flown away. 
The moose came on, pausing only once to 
find a suitable place to “hove himself,” as 
W. said, through the alders, over whose 
tops the huge pans of the antlers moved in 
a ghost-like way. Then he parted the last 
few branches and commenced to walk 
along the edge of the pond. 

“Take your time,” whispered W. “Wait 
till he stops—he’ll come a bit further yet. 
Now make sure of your sights.” 

For twenty paces, though every shot 
hit, that bull travelled on. At the first 
shot he had been standing, looking straight 
in our direction, and had jumped right 
toward us. I will always remember the 
manner in which he reared and how the 
whole horizon seemed filled with his 
presence. Finally W. whispered, “That’s 
enough; come on!” and the next thing I 
remember they were rushing across the 
stream and Knapp and W. were doing a 
war dance. It was less than twenty min- 
utes since the first call had been made. 
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Then everything was still again, and for 
a minute the sun came out. The air was 
very bracing as we packed back to camp 
where hot biscuits and such-like awaited 
us. It seemed we required no effort at 
all to glide from one tree’s shadow to 
another. 

Early on Tuesday morning we returned 
for the head. While removing this we 
heard a cow call and walked up to the 
third or furthest pond. Here we found 
one cow in the lake and another with a 
bull on the shore. From the latter two 
we found out many things about moose 
calling that I have never seen put down 
in books. It took two trips to pack out 
our stuff to the cabin, which I had made 
my headquarters. On the second N. and 
F. saw two cows and a bull with about a 
56-inch spread in the lower pond near 
camp. At the same time W. and I, who 
spent some time watching the pond, handy 
to camp, saw another bull and a cow and 
a calf. By these, too, we were taught 
many things concerning calling that are 
not in any pen and ink sketches I have 
ever seen. 

Wednesday I said good-by to Knapp, 
and W. remained to watch by the camera. 
That night I killed a 54-inch 32-pointer, 
which I called, with a cow, myself. 

Thursday, about noon, Earl and his 
guide joined us as we were getting lunch. 
I think by this time we believed those 
back ponds capable of a good deal—pro- 
viding, of course, W. had the matter in 
hand. So again we packed up and later 
pitched our lean-to, and all that day 
watched by the lower pond. But nothing 
came out, and after several calls we 
moved up to the second lake, and then on 
to the third. 

I am sure that’s about the one most 
perfect night I can remember in all my 
hunting. It was so crisp and so quiet, 
and the farewell shadows of the blinking 
sun played about among the purple-hued 
foliage of the greenwoods, in which 
there was not contrasted a single birch or 
undergrowth whatsoever, save only the 
softest kind of a companionable moss that 
faded away into the background. Just 
after six we crept out to the edge of the 
pond, but we saw only a young cow leav- 
ing the pond. Later an energetic cow 
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came trotting out, grunting at every step, 
and the white foam she churned up 
sparkled like silver. Behind her, loitering 
along the shore, was a big bull that never 
in all his life had heard of mankind. 

It seemed that we waited hours. Mean- 
while the bull strolled among the young 
growth and occasionally we could see his 
head. He looked to be “over a sixty.” I 
must have been very much excited, for I 
whispered vain sayings into R.’s ear, and 
was told to desist, since he was excited 
enough as it was. In view of the waning 
light I knew that pretty soon something 
would happen, for the sights were becom- 
ing blurred and shadows were gathering. 
Then W. put up one hand to his mouth 
and gave a coaxing call. The cow raised 
her head, and everything was still save 
for the trickle which ran off her nose. 
W. called again in the same way and I 
knew it was make or break, and that in a 
few moments something would surely hap- 
pen, or we would be very much disap- 
pointed. The bull grunted twice and 
strode out toward the shore and W., who 
was very cool and collected, reached out 


and touched R. on the arm: “Now be sure 
you can reach him. Take your time.” 
And after that I remember that several 
flashes shone red in the gathering night; 
that the bull jumped forward, and then 
turned along the shore; and that we all 
rose up and shouted instructions. Then 
the bull trotted right out into the middle 
of the lake, and the white-water was 
churned again, and the far-cast splashes 
marred the surface which a moment be- 
fore was so still and mirror-like. Then 
the bull went over, and as we ran around 
to haul him ashore another cow came out 
and pondered on the strange objects 
which had invaded their feeding grounds, 
Of such hunts I could write for many 
pages. We came out to the river and 
parted; and later I was joined by C. T. 
Taylor, who killed a 50-inch bull moose 
and a 31-point caribou within twenty-four 
hours after reaching camp. I was there 
when he did it. After thirty-seven days I 
ran the river to the railway, to return 
again on November first. During this 
first trip I had killed one 54-inch moose 
and one deer; E. P., one 35-inch head and 
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one 18-point caribou; Dr. Williams, one 
50-inch bull, one caribou, one 300-pound 
bear, one deer; Russell Earl, one 52-inch 
bull, one 30-point stag; J. H. Knapp, one 
50-inch bull, one stag caribou. In addi- 
tion, a New York party killed one 50-inch 
bull (lower country) ; Harry Visering, of 
Chicago, one 56-inch head (lower coun- 
try); Mr. Evans, Chicago, one of about 
50 inches, and one deer; Colonel Dobell, 
one bull about 50 inches (lower country) ; 
H. B. Hill, of Quincy, one bull 50 inches; 
William Hope, Montreal, one bull over 50 
inches (lower country). I had also 
counted sixty-six caribou during the short 
time I was on the hills. 

On November first I returned with 
George B. Clark, of Boston, and William 
Jamieson, of Chicopee Falls. The latter 
missed two bulls and five caribou the first 
day. Later I was with him when he shot 
his caribou. Clark counted about 132 
caribou from one o'clock one day till four 
the next afternoon. Out of these he picked 
a 24-point head. The same week he killed 
a 50-inch bull on the snow, and Jamieson 
missed a big buck and the biggest moose 
seen all that fall—killing, however, the 
same afternoon another smaller bull 
moose. This party went out, and having 
licenses, we added two more caribou, one 
a 20-pointer, and counted in all over 300 
animals. This under unfavorable weather 
conditions. The two bull moose killed 
were about 50 and 55% respectively. Two 
others getting away wounded were over 
50. All this game was still-hunted and 
“come on” while lying down. 

Now this is not written to show how 
much game can be slaughtered during a 
trip. It is simply a statement of what was 
at odd times accomplished during my 7I- 
day trip taking pictures, and shows 
the possible fruits of properly conducted 
trips. 

While I am at it I would like to correct 
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the impression some people seem to have 
firmly implanted in their mind regarding 
the question of November hunting. In 
this more northern country, with a good 
guide, you can kill more big moose and 
more big caribou, and fool more buck 
deer in a week’s good hunting than you 
could in a month at any other period of 
the open season. If the snow is not too 
deep—and it seldom is—the traveling is 
very pleasant for those who like that sort 
of hunting. Then one sleeps well at night 
in warm camps, the days are not too long, 
and the air is cool enough to keep down 
perspiration, and yet, while walking, not 
so cool that mittens are required. At this 
season, except on a trip for caribou, it is 
not necessary to go far back from the 
railway. In the country I have in mind 
the distance from the train is about three 
to eleven miles. 

In the way of an outfit I suggest me- 
dium woolens, one pair of Gokey mocca- 
sins, one pair of Putman’s smoke-tans, 
gray flannel shirts, gray coat-sweater, 
gray rough trousers, gray mackinaw, 
gloves and mittens, cap and Stetson, moc- 
casin slippers for round camp, “comfort 
sleeping pocket” and blankets with inside 
sheet, medicine outfit as suggested in 
“Backwoods Surgery and Medicine” 
(Moody), hand camera (with Protar lens 
at least as fast as F 6.3), hand-knit under- 
socks and oversocks, chocolate and figs 
and nuts. Mix it all with a little patience, 
and take along a copy of “The Way of the 
Woods.” 

And while I think of it, the guide’s ad- 
dress—the man who got all this game in 
1910—is William Gray, Sr., Box 134, 
Bathurst, New Brunswick. Get either 
him or W. (which means Willie), his 
son. And let me whisper it: Kermit 
Roosevelt is going up there with Bill and 
Clark this September. Watch for what 
they get! 
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IN THE LOOP OF THE ROPE 


THE REVIVAL AND ENDING OF A LONG FORGOTTEN BORDER FEUD 


BY S. D. BARNES 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


I 
FEW rods of wire fencing had been 
thrown across the mouth of the 
blind coulee to secure _ holding 


grounds for the two or three score of cat- 
tle—“left-overs” from the spring round- 
up—which the “Tin Cup” outfit was liter- 
ally combing out of the cedar roughs. 
Old cows with their calves, nearly all of 
them—old enough to know that the com- 
panionship of the herd means annoyance 
by man brutes with ideas of their own as 
to the best feeding grounds. 

Farther down the valley, where a trickle 
of clear water led from the hills, the 
weather-stained tilt of the Tin Cup chuck 
wagon with wispy threads of blue-gray 
smoke enwreathing it caught the eye of a 
boyish rider, whose approach was herald- 
ed by snatches of cowboy song: 


“Come, all you young people, 
An’ a story I'll relate; 

It’s about poor Archie Pibald 
An’ his unhappy fate “g 





“I told yuh it was that fool kid,” 
growled one of the men who were lolling, 
cigarette in mouth, among the débris of the 
pots and pans, half-picked bones and gen- 
eral débris of a midday meal. “Hallowell 
has took uh notion his wolfskin chaps are 
too gorgeous for pullin’ through thuh 
cedars an’ catclaws. So he puts Weepy 
on his hoss an’ sends him with thuh 
brandin’-irons.” 

“Which idee might hold water if it 
wasn’t Hallowell’s brag hoss, that he don’t 
let nobody else ride,” commented Slim, 
languidly spilling tobacco into a fresh pa- 
per. 

“Weepy’s got the bay in a lather,” an- 
nounced John Grant, owner of the Tin 
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Cup ranch and brand; “and he always 
sings when he’s scared. Bet he’s crying, 
too, as usual. Notice how he’s sticking 
in the spurs?—and he can’t bear to see 
anything hurt.” 

The explanation was for the benefit of 
the XL men, Craig and one of his oldest 
employees, who, with Hallowell, were 
representing the neighboring ranch in 
working this bit of common territory. 
On the previous day Hallowell had under- 
taken to ride to the railroad station ten 
miles away, and was to return by way of 
the Tin Cup ranch, which was left for the 
time being in charge of the boy “Weepy,” 
known to be valueless for round-up serv- 
ice and popularly held to be half-witted, 
for one and the same reason. His flow- 
ing eyes were a daily, hourly protest 
against any form of cruelty to animate 
life. The sight of suffering was repulsive 
to his sensitive nature. If forced to “leg” 
a calf that had been thrown for branding, 
he would close his eyes and sing loudly 
—some merry lilt of love or frolic, since, 
quite naturally, his repertoire was that of 
the cow camp. Once the boy had actually 
fainted in the branding pen, because the 
privilege of singing was denied him, 
whereupon the indignant Grant had dis- 
charged a very able cow-hand for his 
heartlessness and promulgated an order 
that Weepy’s weakness was thenceforth 
to be respected. Now that the boy was 
coming in full burst of me!ody, it fol- 
lowed, as smoke arises from fire, that his 
mental attitude was far from cheerful. 
Perhaps all of the Tin Cup employees har- 
bored the suspicion that was voiced by 
Grant: “I’ll bet that d——d Hallowell has 
been currying him a’gin the hair.” Which 
remark sounded in some way very much 
like a threat. 
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“But Hallowell never sot the kid on that 
hoss,” objected Craig, glaring combatively 
at his fellow ranchman. “Slim’s right 
about that. His own gran’mother couldn’t 
ride Bay Dick to the cowpen an’ back. 
It’s my guess that we’re goin’ to be handed 
somethin’ mighty like a surprise party. 
Who’s takin’ the easy end of the bet— 
say about ten dollars to one?” 

Weepy was now so near at hand that 
no one cared to bother with conjectures. 
But it is not the way of the cattle coun- 
try to be over hasty with questions. 
While ears waited, eyes were busy. The 
bay was evidently too fresh, for all his 
sweating, to have been ridden farther 
than from the Tin Cup ranch, and his 
glistening coat was free from earthy 
stain. Hallowell’s slicker was tied behind 
the saddle; at the horn swung a string of 
mountain trout, remindful of Weepy’s 
one glaring inconsistency. He held that 
cold-blooded creatures were insensible to 
pain—“a convenient idee,” sneered Slim, 
and others of his contemners, “for any 
feller that’s so dadgummed badly stuck 
on fishin’.” But whether crying, singing 
or fishing, the boy’s earnestness com- 
manded the hidden respect of his com- 
panions, who believed in sincerity above 
all things. 

Weepy dismounted and nodded ac- 
knowledgment to a word or two of greet- 
ing. 

“Tt don’t stand to reason that it hurt 
him much,” he said dreamily. “Beef crit- 
ters that git it high up betwixt the eyes 
never as much as kick.” 

“Meanin’ who?” queried Grant care- 
lessly. 

“Hallowell. I found him, two hours 
ago, at the bluff spring with his head and 
shoulders in the water. Must have been 
dead since yesterday. Thought first he 
had took a fit an’ fell in—but there was 
the bullet mark.” 

With an oath Craig made a dash for 
his horse, Pendleton—also of the XL—at 
his heels. 

“Let ’em beat us to it, if they like,” 
said Grant, restraining his impatient men. 
“Hallowell will wait for us—an’ they'll 
have a chance to look the ground over for 
sign. How did you come to get onto this, 
Weepy ?” 





“Had been fishin’. Struck across the 
hill for the trail an’ sighted the hoss, out 
in the open. Bridle reins down, an’ he 
had his foot in ’em. The shortest way 
over to him was past the spring.” 

“An’ Dick Hallowell got it put to him 
right there, of all places!’ mused the 
ranchman. “Well, I reckon all debts are 
squared in this world—if we just wait for 
settling. But why should it be Hallowell, 
an’ not Craig or Pendleton? Boys, I’ve 
been on this range longer than any of 
you, but them three fellers was here be- 
fore my day, an’ they’ve never been any- 
thing but crooked.” 


II 


The bluff spring had a history. Cattle- 
men and sheep herders had fought for its 
possession in the days when the surround- 
ing country was open domain, free to any 
one who would take and hold it. Prior to 
a popular realization that individual own- 
ership could be secured and sustained 
legally and without the aid of Winchester 
and Colt, it suddenly transpired that a 
“nester” from the East had unloaded his 
wagons at the spring and was preparing 
to build, fence and plough in a manner 
wholly objectionable to his cattle-owning 
neighbors. There had followed verbal 
protests and sundry discouragements cal- 
culated to insure their consideration, but 
the objectionable interloper clung to his 
homestead and his vested rights under the 
law—staid on until one morning the sun 
arose upon the embers of a vanished 
home, upon human fruit borne by the 
gnarled limb of a Spanish oak, and upon 
a dry-eyed mother vainly striving to 
staunch the life’s blood of her eldest born. 
The big western country where beef is 
king has witnessed such tragedies before 
that day—and since. Many have bred an 
aftermath of retribution, where there 
were male survivors of years and courage 
to assume the stern duty. But the be- 
reaved wife and mother could only hurry 
her brood Eastward, beyond terror of 
midnight assassins. 

Forty paces up the slope from the 
water-hole with its rippling, sparkling 
overflow, the once site of the cabin was 
still marked by the chimney-mound of 

















burnt, verdureless clay. Back of this 
spot reared the “bluff,” thirty or forty 
feet of sheer cliff with a brushy ascent 
beyond too steep to be easily climbed. 
Hallowell lay as the boy had left him, 
sprawling face downward, the upper part 
of his body still damp from hours of sub 
mersion. Grant and his subordinates sur- 
veyed him with more of curiosity than 
pity. Hallowell had been an “old-timer,” 
boastful of his record as a gun-fighter, but 
silent concerning many occurrences which 
rumor recorded to his discredit. While 
other ranches were content to employ but 
a single foreman, the XL was burdened 
with two, Hallowell and Pendleton, be- 
cause, it was said, their knowledge of 
Craig and his business inethods forbid his 
showing a shade of preference for either. 
As Slim expressed it: “Thuh XL’s are 
due to limp along with half uh segundo. 
Oh, mommer, but that’s fierce!” 
Apparently Craig had not dismounted. 
He was sitting sidewise in the saddle, 
watching Pendleton, who was searching 


for “sign,” quartering every foot of 
ground like a _ well-trained setter in 
covert. 


“’Pears like Weepy was solid on his 
dates—it must have happened yesterday,” 
he called to Grant in a high-pitched, nerv- 
ous treble. “An’ there’s not a track to go 
by. Wouldn’t that beat ye? Nobody 
here—horse or afoot—after that skift of 
rain yesterday mornin’. It’s plain as 
print: Hallowell gits down for a drink, 
an’ he never gits up ag’in. His hoss drags 
his rein out in the valley, puts his foot in 
the loop, an’ stomps around till the boy 
comes. But now’—his voice trembled— 
“here’s what Pen found yonder by the old 
house place. It’s a .50 carbine hull—the 
kind we used to shoot in the old Sharps 
saddle gun—just fired an’ not a sign to 
show how it come there or who pulled 
trigger.” 

“But that’s all the clue we need,” said 
Grant, as the men crowded around to ex- 
amine the powder-stained brass _ shell. 
“Who’s got such a gun?” 

“Nobody in this section. Pen had one, 
but it was stole from the bunk house a 
year ago. Let me tell ye somethin’. 
Yander’s Hallowell, lookin’ like he’d been 
hit in the head by a cannon; an’ this hull 
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is a dead sure sign that we'll never git the 
rights of the killin’. I know that to be 
straight—an’ so does Pen, if he wasn’t 
afeerd to own it.” 

The Tin Cup boys had ample food for 
meditation and rode on to the ranch in 
silence. All save Weepy, who seemed 
strangely constrained to live up to his 
name. 

“Must have been a near relative of 
thuh party in the wagon,” suggested Slim. 
“It’s sure funny how we are suddenly 
brung to grieve that away.” 

“Cut it out!” commanded his employer. 
“Don’t josh the boy because he happened 
to be born with a case of the nerves. 
Wish I could get him out of the way till 
this business was over. Say, Weepy”— 
with sudden inspiration—“if you know 
where there’s more of them trout, just 
cut cross lots an’ git ’em, to finish out the 
mess. I'll take in Hallowell’s horse.” 

The boy shot him a thankful look, 
slipped from the saddle, and dodged out 
of sight in the undergrowth beside the 
trail. A half-mile farther on Pendleton 
halted suddenly and turned his horse. 

“There’s sign back yander, if I could 
find it,” he said with decision. 

Craig caught at his arm. 

“You’re not goin’ back, Pen?—there 
ain’t a bit of use!” 

“T’m no old woman, to git skeered at 
my shadder an’ talk about spooks,” 
sneered the other. “Spirrits don’t swat 
fellers betwixt the eyes with half-ounce 
slugs, an’ the like uh that. Yes, I aim to 
go back, an’ would like to see somebody 
stop me.” 

Long before sundown Weepy delivered 
a second consignment of trout at the cook 
shanty, and industriously engaged in pre- 
paring them for the pan—the chief pot- 
wrestler, temporarily returned from field 
work, busying himself with the frying- 
pan. After supper Slim and a companion 
rode forth to guard the lately abandoned 
camp, and it was not yet fully dark when 
Slim came thundering back, his face 
flushed with excitement. 

“Reckon we'll need thuh wagon ag’in,” 
he said with assumed carelessness. “It’s 
Pendleton this time. Same place, to uh 
yard; same sort uh hole, except that it’s 
center in his brisket—an’ here’s uh dead 
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ringer to that other ca’tridge hull he was 
makin’ uh free show of.” 


III 


Scores of visitors had descended upon 
the Tin Cup ranch, sojourned for an hour 
or a day, according to the nature of their 
errand, and departed laden with wonder 
such as no cowman can contentedly carry 
about his usual daily avocation. How 
would bits of news reach the more iso- 
lated cow camps were it not for unselfish 
volunteers, unmindful of valuable time 
lost or the wear and tear on horseflesh. 
And while the country at large still dis- 
cussed the appearance of two fresh 
mounds inthe Tin Cup graveyard, and cir- 
cumstances leading thereto were made the 
subject of careless inquiry by the county 
officials, Craig, shaken in nerve, and the 
greater part of the time helplessly drunk, 
continued to enjoy the hospitality of the 
ranch and the companionship of its owner 
and Weepy—the rest of the outfit having 
returned to round-up work. Grant, grown 
meditative these last few days, listened at- 
tentively to his guest’s maudlin ravings 
and betimes soothed the boy’s tears, which 
of late seemed at all times more than or- 
dinarily near the surface. It was some- 
thing new for John Grant thus to with- 
hold his hand from necessary work upon 
any pretext whatever; therefore his pa- 
tience could not be expected to endure 
forever. 

“T’'ll ride around an 
Weepy,” he said one morning. 
a matter that must be attended to sooner 
or later, and puttin’ it off is like waitin’ 
to dehorn a steer till he gets to be a four- 
year-old. Craig is due to sleep till noon, 
an’ I'll be back in time for dinner.” 

The boy was lounging on a corn sack 
spread beneath the big oak at the front 
gate, but bestirred himself to saddle his 
employer’s horse and lead it from the cor- 
ral. When Grant came from the house 
he was again recumbent, his head on his 
interlocked fingers, staring directly up- 
ward into the foliage. 

“There’s a black ant been promenadin’ 
that big limb for an hour,” he said in an- 
swer to a questioning glance. “If he had 
a hosshair, I’d reckon he was aimin’ to 
hang hisself.” 


hour or _ two, 
“There’s 
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Grant laughed; then his eyes grew sud- 
denly serious, but Weepy neither saw nor 
heeded. He lay in silence till the echoes 
of the ranchman’s departure died away 
on the chaparral-covered plain. Then he 
arose and went again to the corral, sad- 
dled another horse, brought it to the gate, 
and threw the reins over a post. Work- 
ing deliberately and with no outward 
show of excitement, Weepy took down a 
coiled lariat from its nail on the veranda, 
looped one end around the saddle horn, 
and then defily threw the coil over the 
big limb that had so long been the object 
of his meditative gaze. When straight- 
ened the rope reached easily to the door 
of the ranch house with a dozen feet to 
spare. 

The boy seated himself comfortably on 
the step and tied with painstaking care— 
a hangman’s knot! Just now his eyes 
were marvelously free from moisture. 
When his task was completed he rolled 
and lighted a cigarette. Through the half- 
open door at his back sounded the stertor- 
ous breathing of a man in drunken slum- 
ber. Weepy meditatively tested the “slip” 
of the noose with his boot toe. Then he 
arose, in readiness to proceed with his 
somewhat peculiar undertaking. 

At this juncture John Grant appeared 
around the corner of the bunk house. 

“T don’t think I’d do it, Wilson,” he 
said quietly. “It would look bad for the 
Tin Cup crowd, an’ might make yourself 
a sight of trouble.” 

Weepy glanced from the noose to the 
horse, as though wondering if he could 
balk interference by celerity of action. 

“You might have held back a minnit 
longer—but it only means waitin’ for an- 
other chance. When did you tumble to my 
name ?” 

“Just come to me like, a little now and 
then. Partly, I reckon, because you was 
out of my sight when both Hallowell an’ 
Pendleton got their’n. Then ag’in, I was 
with the crowd that buried your folks. 
It was my first introduction to the funny 
little ways of the cow range. There was 
a boy in short britches that cried con- 
tinual, an’ a silver dollar wouldn’t hire 
him to stop.” 

“I reckon that same dollar buys you the 
right to stand betwixt me an’ Sam Craig,” 
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said the youth, in somber earnestness. 
“Do you know, when them three men got 
in the house that night, an’ Pendleton had 
his old Sharps ag’in dad’s breast, Craig 
said ‘Shoot the biggest boy if he makes a 
kick, but this ornery cuss has got to 
hang!’ That same Sharps passed out the 
other two—I stole it from the XL outfit 
an’ hid it in a hole in the bluff, that had a 
goin’-in place back in the bresh. It was 
short-range work—no furder than I could 
toss a ca’tridge hull—but I set there ages 
waitin’ for my first chance.” 

“But how the h—Il!” snorted the ranch- 
man. “You was always after trout—an’ 
always got ’em.” 

“A finger-trap, Injun fashion, on a rif- 
fle. I’d take out the middle length betwixt 
times, but lots of fish hung up on the sides 
—jest nacherly starved to death, I reckon.” 
The boy’s eyes clouded with tears. Grant 
stared at him in wide-eyed silence. “Craig 
wouldn’t had no time to suffer much,” 
droned on the self-appointed executioner. 
“Ag’in old Blaze had yanked him through 
the door an’ up to the limb fi 

“Look out!” yelled the ranchman, his 
ready hand thrusting the boy back. Craig 
towered above them on the verge of the 
veranda, red-eyed, drooling, his face con- 
torted with drunken mania. Tortured 
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with the imagery of delirium, the rope at 
least was real and lent direction to his 
fears. 

“You don’t get me!” he yelled. No 
damned mob kin h’ist Sam Craig to a 
blackjack.” 

A deftly launched loop whirled through 
a blur of powder smoke and settled snake- 
like around the murderer’s neck. The 
revolver clattered to the floor as he 
caught at the rope with both hands—stag- 
gered—and fell prone on his face. 

Weepy crouched on the steps in silent 
agony, gripping a bullet-shattered arm. 
John Grant passed him with a glance and 
a grunt of satisfaction. He turned the 
fallen man upon his back and fumbled a 
moment at his open shirt front. 

“A hull lot of whiskey don’t set well on 
a weak heart,” he muttered. “I reckon 
nobody kin kick much at this sort of a 
wind-up—it clears the boy, for any fool 
doctor kin swear to a plain, everyday case 
of the jims.” 

A thin trickle of red trailing his steps, 
Weepy approached and looked down upon 
the face of his dead enemy. 

“He must have suffered a sight—all 
these years,” he said, his eyes clouding. 
“Thank the Lord, his endin’ was quick 
an’ merciful!” 


WHAT THE DAILY PRESS THINKS OF IT 


Wide and intense interest will be felt, 
beyond question, in the news that there is up 
in Dutchess County, N. Y., a game preserve 
of considerable extent, owned by sportsmen 
mostly living in this city and its vicinity, who 
cause to be raised there large numbers of 
ducks which, when their leisure serves, they 
go up and shoot out of traps. 

The existence of this peculiar and novel 
form of amusement has hitherto been con- 
cealed with remarkable success, even from 
those who thought themselves fairly famil- 
iar with all the uses to which firearms are 
put, and the members of the Clove Valley 
Rod and Gun Club have been enjoying them- 
selves and having fun in their own fashion 
for years without interference or criticism 
from anybody. Now some meddlesome per- 
son connected with the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has taken 
upon himself the task of threatening the 
Clove Valley sports with prosecution if they 
kill any more ducks in this way. 

The society man, it seems, thinks the 
way cruel. Perhaps it is, but the issue, as 
we look at it, is not of cruelty, but of sports- 





manship, and our op:nion is that the mem- 
bers ot the Clove Valley Club should be 
tried on an indictment brought before some 
such organization, say, as the Campfire Clup, 
the right of which to speak authori.ativeiy 
on such subjects as the legitimate and per- 
missible devices for taking animal life can 
be denied by no one. 

What the verdict would be after such an 
arraignment can be prophesied with con- 
fidence, for few sportsmen outside of the 
Clove Valley Club would deny the feeling 
of an emotion compounded about equally 
of nausea and indignation on hearing of 
trap shooting with live ducks for targets. 
Pigeon shooting, that now almost every- 
where abolished brutality, was bad enough, 
but duck shooting of this kind is evidently 
meaner and baser, and the wonder is that 
those whom it amuses do not go where they 
could get still more of the same sort of 
pleasurc—in the poultry abattoirs, where 
their sport could be varied by the killing 
of chickens and geese and turkeys when the 
sportsmen wearied of the monotony of kill- 
ing ducks—N. Y. Times, Oct. 4, 1911. 
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THE CALL OF THE DUCK DECOYS 





FOUR DAYS WITH THE MALLARD AND TEAL AND A MESS OF JACKSNIPE 


BY JOHN 


SPORTSMAN is a peculiar piece 
A of humanity. He will plan all 

summer for his fall hunt; all 
winter for his spring shoot; but when the 
time comes, and the flight is on, he makes 
himself miserable because his business 
wont let him go. Then, after all the 
kicking and growling, he geis up and 
goes anyway. 

How often one sees this peculiarity of 
the sportsman demontrated. You get 
ready for a hunt; your friend watches 
your preparations; he fusses, worries, and 
cusses his luck because his business won't 
let him joit you. The time comes to 
start. You stand on the back platform of 
the train as it is pulling out. With all 
the joy of anticipation, you can’t forget 
your friend’s disappointment. “By 
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George, it’s tough he had to pass it up!” 
you say to yourself. Then you hear a 
commotion; you look up. There comes 
your friend, tearing down the platform, 
paraphernalia strapped all over him, and 
everything flying and rattling. You grab 
his bag; pull it aboard; he jumps on after 
it, and stands there looking at you with a 
half happy smile and a half sheepish grin, 
trying to get his breath. You're tickled to 
death to see him; but you ask no ques- 
tions. You understand—he had the Call, 
and he couldn't resist. 

For my own part, I had a dandy hunt 
last fall; mixed it up with chickens and 
mallards in Nebraska, and came home 
happy, satisfied, and with the best inten- 
tions of settling down for a year. I 
pulled through the winter in fine shape, 
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and was more than turning out work 
when the season came again. My luckier 
friends began to head for the rivers— 
some for the Mississippi bottoms; some 
for the Illinois; and a few for the Kan- 
kakee. 

“Envy no man,” runs the adage; but 
I envied those boys. They could leave their 
business cares behind, go into the country, 
push a boat, swing a gun, and get hungry 
and tired out. I had to work. I managed 
to worry along until one peach of a duck 
day in the fall. That morning I walked 
to the office in a light rain. All the way 
I kept thinking of how the mallards would 
leave the prairies and head for the timber 
pond holes, and of the shoot I had had 
on just such a morning, two years before. 
I confess the business I transacted that 
morning didn’t amount to much. When, 


NOT SO AWFULLY BAD 
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about noon, a messenger boy came into 
the office with four mallards from one of 
my friends, the jig was up. 

I decided to try an old favorite place on 
the Kankakee, near the Indiana-lIIlinois 
State line, where the duck shooting is 
good at times, and the jacksnipe shoot- 
ing—-well, when they are in, it is im- 
mense. I gathered together my outfit that 
afternoon; fussed around all evening; and 
finally landed aboard the 2:30 A. M. (C. 
& E. I.) train for Momence. 

Did you ever drop off in a country town 
about half past three of a November 
morning, and have the station agent 
shuffle around for a minute or two with 
his lantern; inform you that it is a cold 
morning; then lock up the station and go 
home to bed? Didn’t it dampen your en- 
thusiasm? If it didn’t, you’re a dandy. 
You sit down; shiver; get up and stamp 
around; and finally sit down again, colder 
than you were when you got up. Now 
and then from a neighboring house you 
hear a rooster—surely a victim of in- 
somnia, for it is still two hours before 
daylight. 

Such, in brief, were the circumstances 
of my reception that morning at Mo- 
mence. When it grew light, I crossed 
town and caught the seven o'clock C. I. & 
S. freight—eastbound. After a forty- 
minute ride to the state line, and a mile 
and a half tramp, I walked in on the Wells 
family. I certainly surprised them. I was 
disappointed to find that my _ shooting 
partner, Tim, had taken all his live de- 
coys, and struck out up the bottoms long 
before sun-up. However, I managed to 
dig up a boat and eleven of what some 
people might call mallard decoys. It was 
not long before I was pushing down 
through the bottoms on the lookout for 
an opening with a blind, for it was then 
too late in the day to build one. 

About a mile below the landing, a big 
bunch of mallards jumped up on my right. 
On investigation I found a large pond 
hole with a good blind at one end. I set 
my decoys, and pushed into the blind. 
Twice, a pair of mallards circled to my 
call; but they didn’t like the looks of those 
decoys. How I wished for Tim’s live 
birds! I could hear, every now and then 
a faint bang! bang! bang! from away 
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up-stream. I knew that Tim would have 
ducks to bring home. 

I had become tired of sitting, and was 
standing up—taking in the scenery—when 
I spotted a mallard hen with wings all 
set and legs hanging, dropping right into 
the pond. How she ever got so close 
without my seeing her, is more than I can 
tell. It was too late to get down, so I 
stood still; never blinked an eye. When 
just over the decoys, the hen saw me, 
and started to climb; but it was too late. 
I missed with my right, but doubled her up 
with my left just as she reached the edge 
of the timber. I picked her up and pushed 
back into the blind. 

I decided to keep low after that, and it 
was well I did, for I had no sooner set- 
tled down than a pair of widgeon came 
scooting over the timber, and literally 
dropped in. I got them both. 

The sun was high and bright by this 
time, so I tied my kodak to the brush, 
and covered it up well, hoping that another 
pair would drop in the way the widgeon 
did. About noon, I saw a lone mallard 
drake crossing the river about three hun- 
dred yards to the east. I gave him a call, 
and he headed my way. He was a wary 
old fellow. He circled and circled until I 
thought my legs would break from squat- 
ting on them. Even when he did come in 
he was suspicious of the decoys, and 
started to swim for the timber. I clicked 
the kodak, and up he jumped with a 
quack. He realized the deception too 
late. It was an easy shot. 

Once after that, I took a long shot at 
a bunch of blue bills as they hurried over 
the timber; but my powder must have 
been bad—or perhaps I didn’t shoot 
straight. 

I picked up at sundown and pushed 
back to the farmhouse, where I knew I 
had a square meal and a good bed coming. 
It was after dark when Tim came in. He 
had been a long ways up the river, and 
had picked up fourteen mallards. We were 
both tired, so after supper and a pipe 
we turned in. 

I would be sleeping yet, had it not been 
for Tim. He was up at four, and showed 
no mercy. His argument is, that the 
shooting is in the morning; and if you 
have come to get shooting, get up and get 
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A FEW JACKSNIPE 


it. I had supposed, of course, that we 
would have to go several miles for the 
best shooting. To my surprise, Tim 
pushed into a bayou not a quarter of a 
mile from the boat landing, and began 
throwing out his live decoys. 

Trust Tim to know his business. I 
knew better than to offer any advice. Be- 
tween sun-up and eleven o'clock we 
gathered in ten mallards, two pintail, a 
widgeon, and four ring bills. We surely 
had an ideal morning’s sport. Our blind 
was on dry land, giving us a chance to 
move around and shake the’ cramps out. 
Those decoys were star actors. They 
paddled about, and fed; but whenever 
any birds came over the timber, our de- 
coys would set up a racket that sounded 















PREPARATORY TO 
like a dozen Dutchmen, all talking at once. 
They must have been saying: “Come in; 
the water’s fine,” judging from the way 
the birds dropped in. We would let them 
come clear in, then. Well, long after my 
double-barrel was emptied the air would 
be full of ducks trying to volplane away 
from there as fast as their wits would 
let them. 

After dinner, we crossed the river and 
tramped over a bog, picking up nine jack- 
snipe. The first touch of cold weather 
had brought in quite a number, but they 
were so wild you could only get a shot at 
about one out of every four that flushed. 
If anyone thinks that a jack, flushing 
at forty yards, is an easy shot, let him 
try it. 

So it went; mornings on the river with 
the ducks; afternoons with the jacksnipe. 
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AEROPLANE ACT 
My four days were over before I realized 
that they had more than begun. 

How I wish I could have stayed and 
had my fill! My mind wanders back, at 
times, to that bayou with the decoys pad- 
dling around, and I begin wondering: 
“Will I ever get my fill, get tired of it. 
There’s Tim; he’s packed a gun up and 
down the river for the past fifteen years, 
and he isn’t tired of it yet.” It’s a hard 
question to answer—but I’d like to try it 
out and see. 

I’ve had my hunt, and I believe I can 
settle down to business again. And yet, 
when the warm June days come, my 
thoughts will likely wander to the wooded 
lakes with their black bass; and, like other 
sportsmen, I’ll have my fit all over again. 
It’s Nature—calling us. We love her; 
and we can’t resist her call. 
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thrilling series of adventures with jaguars, wild boars, alligators and tropical 
snakes, encountered while exploring an unmapped river flowing down 

through the wildest jungles of Mexico. 


PART IX 
CROCODILES 


T siece night my dreams were not 


pleasant. I awoke from one in a 

fright and had no small task to per- 
suade myself that half of my anatomy had 
not been chewed off by huge crawling 
black things. 

It must have been late in the night, for 
the moon was low, and I was falling 
asleep again when the clink of tin pans 
made me sit up with a start. Some ani- 
mal was prowling about camp. I peered 
into the moonlight shadows, but could 
make out no unfamiliar object. Still I 
was not satisfied, so I awoke Pepe and 
told him to get up and help me chase 
away the night marauders. 

Certainly it was not my intention to let 
Pepe get out ahead of me, and to take any 
possible risks; nevertheless I was tired 
and slow, and Pepe rolled out of the tent 
before I had started. 

“Santa Maria!” he shrieked. 

I fumbled under my pillow for a gun. 
George raised up so quickly that he 





bumped my head, making me see a mil- 
lion stars. 

From outside came a sliddery, rustling 
noise, then another yell that was dead- 
ened by a sounding splash. I leaped out 
with my gun, George at my elbow. Pepe 
stood just back of the tent, his arms up- 
raised, and he appeared stunned. The 
water near the bank was boiling and bub- 
bling; waves were dashing on the shore, 
and ripples spreading in a circle. 

“Alligator!” I exclaimed, before Pepe 
had time to speak. 

“Si, si, Sefior,” replied he, and his big 
hands trembled. Then he said that when 
he stepped out of the tent the alligator 
was right in camp, not ten feet from where 
we lay. He also said that these brutes 
were man-eaters, and that he would watch 
the rest of the night. I thought him, like 
all the natives, inclined to exaggerate; 
however, I made no objection to his hold- 
ing watch. Nothing further happened to 
disturb our rest. 

In the morning when I got up I viewed 
my body with curiosity. The ticks and 
the cigarettes had left me a beautifully 
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tattoed specimen of aborigine. My body, 
especially my arms, bore hundreds of little 
reddish scars—bites and burns together. 
There was not, however, any itching or 
irritation, for which I made sure I had to 
thank Pepe’s skill and the canya. 

George did not get up when I called 
him. Thinking his sleep might have been 
broken, I let him alone a while longer, 
but when breakfast was smoking I gave 
him a prod. He rolled over, looking hag- 
gard and glum. 

“T’m sick,” he said. 

My cheerfulness left me, for I knew 
what sickness or injury did to a camping 
trip. George complained of aching bones, 
headache, and cramps, and showed a 
tongue with a yellow coating. I said he 
had eaten too much fresh meat, but Pepe, 
after seeing George vomit called it a 
name that sounded like “Colenturus.” 

“What’s that?” I inquired. 

“Tropic fever,” replied George. “I’ve 
had it before.” 

For a while he was a very sick boy. I 
had a little medicine case, and from it I 
administered what I thought was best, and 
he grew easier presently and went to sleep. 
Then I dispatched Pepe to the bamboo 
swale to get my coat, while I sat down to 
deliberate on the situation. 

Whatever way I viewed it, I always 
came back to the same thing—we must get 
out of the jungle, and as we could not go 
back, we must go on down the river and 
trust to luck. That was a bad enough 
proposition without being hampered by a 
sick boy. It was then I had a subtle 
change of feeling; a shade of gloom 
seemed to pervade my spirit. 

Pepe returned with my coat, and also 
a choice collection of ticks. He reported 
big jaguar tracks around the remains of 
the deer carcass I had left in the swale. 
If George had not required my attention 
I would have had another watch in the 
twilight. But I stayed in camp and had 
the satisfaction of seeing him very much 
better by bed-time. I forbade him and 
Pepe, too, to drink any more unboiled 
water. In the morning George was well 
enough to walk; however, he appeared 
weak and shaky. I decided to break camp 
immediately. 

By nine o’clock we were packed, and 


turning into the shady channel, soon were 
out in the sunlight, and saying good-bye to 
Cypress Island. At the moment I did not 
feel sorry to go, yet I knew that feeling 
would come to me bye and bye, and that 
Cypress Island would take its place in my 
memory as one more haunting, calling 
wild place. 

We turned a curve to run under a rocky 
bluff from which came a muffled roar of 
rapids. A long projecting point of rock 
extended across the river, allowing the 
water to rush through only at a narrow 
mill-race channel close to the shore. It 
was a ticklish obstacle to get around. 
There was no possibility of lifting the boat 
over the bridge of rock, and the alterna- 
tive was shooting the channel. 

We got out upon the rocks, only to find 
that drifting the boat round the sharp 
point was out of the question, owing to a 
dangerously swift current. I tried the 
depth of the water—about four feet. Then 
] dragged the boat back a little distance 
and stepped into the river. 

“Look! Look!” cried Pepe, pointing to 
the bank. 

About ten yards away was a bare shelf 
of mud, glistening with water, and show- 
ing the deep tracks of an alligator. It was 
a slide and manifestly had just been va- 
cated. The alligator tracks resembled the 
imprint of a giant’s hand. 

“Come out,” yelled George, and Pepe 
jabbered to his saints. 

“We've got to go down this river,” I 
replied, and I kept on Wading till I got the 
boat in the current. I was frightened, cf 
course, but I kept on despite that. The 
boat lurched into the channel, stern first, 
and I leaped up on the bow. We shot 
down with the speed of a toboggan, and 
the boat whirled before I could scramble 
to the oars. What was worse, an over- 
hanging tree with dead snags left scarce 
rocm to pass beneath. I ducked to pre- 
vent being swept overboard, and one of 
the snags that brushed and scraped me ran 
under my belt and lifted me into the air. 
I grasped at the first thing I could lay 
hands on, which happened to be a box, but 
I could not hold to it because the boat 
threatened to go on, leaving me kicking in 
mid air, holding up a box of potatoes. I 
clutched a gunwale, only to see the water 
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swell dangerously over the edge. In angry 
impotence I loosened my hold. Then the 
snag broke, just in the nick of time, for in 
a second more the boat would have swept 
away from me. I fell across the bow, held 
on, and soon to my satisfaction drifted 
from under the threshing branches, where 
I got to the oars Pepe and George 
walked round the ledge, and were all 
smiles when they reached me. 

“Boys, it wasn’t funny,” I declared 
soberly. 

“I said it was coming to us,” replied 
George, with a hint of his old humor. 

There were rapids below, which I went 
at in the way men face obstacles in the 
wilderness, when the dominant and con- 
trolling thought is to get out. More than 
one high wave curled spitefully round 
Pepe’s broad shoulders. We came to a 
fall where the river dropped a few feet 
straight down. As usual in such places, I 
sent the boys around to meet me below. 
George made a detour and Pepe jumped 
right off the ledge into a foot or more of 
water. 

Used as I was becoming to Pepe’s wild 
yell, the one he now pealed out sent a 
shiver over me. Before looking, I 
snatched my rifle from the boat, then 
leaped upon the ledge of rock. 

Pepe appeared to be sailing out into the 
pool. But his feet were not moving. I 
had only an instant, but in that I saw 
under Pepe a long black swimming shape 
leaving a wake in the water. He had 
stepped upon an alligator. Suddenly he 
leaped to a dry stone, and the energy of 
his leap carried him into the river beyond. 
Like a flash he was out again, spouting 
water. I shot a magazine of shells at the 
alligator. He made a thunderous surge, 
churning up a slimy foam, then vanished 
in a pool. 

“I guess it’s alligator day,’ I said, 
changing the clip in my rifle. “I'll bet I 
made a hole in that one. Look out be- 
low, boys.” 

I shoved the boat over the ledge in line 
with Pepe, and it floated to him, while I 
picked my way around the rocky shore. 
We piled aboard again and proceeded on 
our journey. I cautioned the boys to 
avoid wading unless it was impossible, in 
which case to use care where they stepped. 
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Pepe pointed now and then to huge bub- 
bles breaking on the surface of the water, 
with the information that they were made 
by alligators. 

From then on my hands were full. We 
struck swift water, where rapid after 
rapid, fall on fall, took us down hill at a 
rate that was grim gratification to me. 
Where the current was not rough, it yet 
had a five- or six-mile speed, and as we 
had no portages, and pounded through the 
corrugated rapids of big waves, we made 
by far the best time of the voyage. The 
hot hours passed, cool for us because we 
were always wet; the sun sank behind a 
bald hill; the wind ceased to whip the 
streamers of moss; and at last, in a gath- 
ering twilight, we haited at a wide, flat 
rock to make camp. 

“Forty miles, if we made an inch!” I 
declared, and both the boys said more. 

We built a fire, cooked our supper, and 
then weary and silent, rolled into our 
blankets. Next morning the mists had 
not lifted from the river when we shoved 
off, determined to beat the record of yes- 
terday. Difficulties beset us from the 
start: the highest waterfall of our trip, a 
leak in the boat, deep, short rapids, nar- 
rows with choppy waves, and a whirlpool 
where we turned round and round, seem- 
ingly unable to row out. Nor did we get 
out till Pepe lassoed a snag and pulled us 
out. 

About noon we came to another narrow 
chute brawling dewn into a deep, foamy 
pool. Again I sent the boys around and 
backed the boat through. Either I was 
tired or careless, for I drifted too close to 
a half-submerged rock, and, try as I might, 
at the last moment I could not avoid a 
collision. As the stern went hard at the 
rock I expected to break something, but 
was surprised at the soft thud with which 
we struck. It flashed into my mind that 
the rock was moss-covered. Quick as the 
thought followed a rumble under the boat, 
the stern heaved up, there was a great 
sheet-like splash, and then a blow that 
splintered the gunwale. The boat shunted 
off, affording me a good view of a very 
angry eight-foot alligator. I had a clear 
view of him at close range. Manifestly 
he had been sleeping on the rock when | 
disturbed him. It was this look at him 
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that enabled n.e to make a discovery. In- 
stead of the wide rounded nose of the 
alligator he had the sharp nose and nar- 
row jaws of the crocodile. 

“Hey! George, that was a crocodile,” I 
shouted. “These devils are not alligators 
at all—they’re crocodiles.” 

“Same thing,” replied George lacon- 
ically. 

“Well, my boy, not so you'd notice 
it,” I added. “I'll teil you something 
about-——” 

“Say, the boat’s half full of water—the 
gunwale’s all split up,” interrupted he. 

We unloaded, turned out the water, 
broke up a box to use for repairs and 
mended the damaged gunwale—work 
that lost us more than a good hour. Once 
more under way, we made some inter- 
esting observances. The river ceased to 
stand on end in places; crocodiles slipped 
off of every muddy promontory, and wide 
trails ridged the steep clay banks. 

“Cattle trails, Pepe says,” remarked 
George. “Wild cattle roam all over the 
jungle along the Panuco.” 

It was a well-known fact that the 
rancheros of Tamaulipas State had no idea 
how many cattle they owned. I was so 
eager to see if Pepe had been correct that 
I went ashore, to find the trails were in- 
deed those of cattle. 

“Then, Pepe, we must be somewhere 
near the Panuco River,” I said. 

“Quien sabe,” rejoined he, quietly. 

When we rounded the next curve we 
came upon a herd of cattle. They ciat- 
tered up the bank, raising a cloud of dust. 

“Wilder than deer!” I exclaimed. 

From that point conditions along the 
river changed. The banks were no 
longer green; the beautiful cypresses gave 
place to cther trees, as huge, as moss- 
wound, but ruggeder and of gaunt out- 
line; the flowers and vines and shady 
nooks disappeared. Everywhere wild 
wide-horned steers and cows plunged up 
the banks. Everywhere buzzards rose 
from grewsome feasts. The shore was 
lined with dead cattle, and the stench of 
putrifying flesh was almost unbearable. 
We passed cattle mired in the mud, being 
slowly tortured to death by flies and 
hunger; we passed cattle that had slipped 


off steep banks and could not get back, and tenacity of life of these water-brutes. Sev- 





were bellowing dismally; and also we 
passed strangely acting cattle that Pepe 
said had gone crazy from ticks in their 
ears. I would have put these miserable 
cattle out of their misery had not George 
restrained me with a few words about 
Mexican law. 

With all this I sickened, and though | 
drove the feeling from me it continually 
returned. George lay flat on the canvas, 
shaded with a couple of palm leaves; Pepe 
rowed on and on, growing more and more 
into a settled quiet. His quick, responsive 
smile was wanting now. By way of a 
diversion, and also in the hope of securing 
a skin, I began to shoot at the crocodiles 
George came out of his lethargy and took 
up his rifle. He would have had to be ili 
indeed to forswear any possible shooting; 
and new that I had removed the bar he 
forgot he had fever. Every hundred 
yards or so we would come upon a croco- 
dile, measuring somewhere from about six 
feet upward, and occasionally we would 
see a great yellow one, as large as a log. 
Seldom did we get within good range of 
these huge fellows, and shooting from a 
moving boat was not easy. The smaller 
ones, however, allowed us to approach 
quite close. George bounced many a .32 
bullet off the bank, but he never hit a 
crocodile. I allowed him to have the 
shots, for the fun of it, and besides I was 
watching for a big cne. 

“George, that rifle of yours is leaded. 
It doesn’t shoot where you aim.” 

When we got unusually close to a small 
crocodile George verified my statement by 
missing his game some yards. He prompt- 
ly threw the worn-out rifle overboard, an 
act that caused Pepe much concern. 

Whereupon I proceeded to try my luck. 
Instruciing Pepe to row about in the mid- 
dle of the stream, I kept my eye on one 
shore while George watched the other. 
Since my failure to kill the jaguar I had 
lost faith in the little automatic, and now 
I had a chance to find out really what it 
could do. I shot half a dozen small croco- 
diles, but they slipped off the bank before 
we could get ashore. This did not appear 
to be the fault of the rifle, for some of 
the reptiles were shot almost in two pieces. 
But I had yet to learn more about the 
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eral held still long enough for me to shoot 
them through, then with a plunge they 
went into the watcr, sinking at once in a 
bloody foam. I knew I had shot them 
through, for we found large holes in the 
mud banks lined with bits of bloody skin 
and bone. 

“There’s one.” said George, pointing. 
“Let’s get closer, so we can grab him. 
He’s got a good piece to go before he 
reaches the water.” 

Pepe rowed slowly along, guiding the 
boat a little nearer the shore. At forty 
feet the crocodile raised up, standing on 
his short legs so that all but his tail was 
free of the ground. He opened his huge 
jaws, either in astonishment or to intimi- 
date us, I imagined, and then I shot him 
straight down the throat. He flopped con- 
vulsively and started to slide and roll. 
When he reached the water he turned 
over on his back with his feet sticking up, 
resembling a huge frog. Pepe rowed hard 
to the shore, just as the crocodile with one 
last convulsion rolled off into deeper 
water. I reached over, grasped his foot, 
and was drawing him up when a sight of 
cold, glassy eyes and open fanged jaws 
made me iet go. Then he sank in water 
where we could not touch bottom with an 
oar. 

“Let's get one if it takes a week,” de- 
clared George. The lad might be sick, but 
there was nothing wrong with his spirit. 
“Gee! look there!” he exclaimed. “Oh, I 
guess it’s a log. Too big!” 

We had been often unable to tell the 
difference between a crocodile and a log 
of driftwood, until it was too late. In this 
instance a long, dirty-gray object lay upon 
a low bank. Despite its immense size, 
which certainly made the chances in favor 
of its being a log, I determined this time 
to be fooled on the right side. I had seen 
a dozen logs—as I thought—suddenly be- 
come animated and slip into the river. 

“Hold steady, Pepe. I’ll take a crack at 
that, just for luck.” 

The distance was about a hundred 
yards, a fine range for the little rifle. 
Resting on my knee, I sighted low, under 
the gray object, and pulled the trigger 
twice. There were two spats so close to- 
gether as to be barely distinguishable. 
The log of driftwood leaped into life. 








“It’s a crocodile!” yelled George. “You 
hit—you hit! Gee! will you listen to 
that?” 

“Row hard, Pepe—pull !” 

He bent to the oars, and the boat flew 
shoreward. 

The huge crocodile, opening yard-long 
jaws, snapped them shut with loud cracks. 
Then he beat the bank with his tail. It 
was as limber as a willow, but he seemed 
unable to move his central parts, his thick 
bulk where I had sent the two mushroom 
bullets. Whack! Whack! Whack! The 
sodden blows jarred pieces from the clay 
bank above hiin. Each blow was power- 
ful enough to have stoved in the planking 
of a ship. All at once he lunged upward 
and falling over backward slid down his 
runway into a few inches of water, where 
he stuck. 

“Go in above him, Pepe,” I shouted. 
“Here !—Heavens! What a monster!” 

Deliberately, at scarce twenty feet, I 
shot the remaining four shells into the 
crocodile. The bullets tore through his 
horny hide and spouted up blood and 
muddy water. George and Pepe yelled, 
and I kept time with them. The terrible 
lashing tai! swung back and forth almost 
too swiftly for the eye to catch. A deluge 
of mud and water descended upon us, be- 
spattering us, blinding us, and weighing 
down the boat. George and I jumped out 
upon the bank to escape it. There we ran 
to and fro in aimless excitement. [I still 
clutched my rifle, but I had no shells for 
it. George was absurd enough to fling a 
stone into the blood-tinged cloud of muddy 
froth and spray that hid the thrashing 
leviathan. Presently the commotion sub- 
sided enough for us to see the great croco- 
dile lying half on his back with belly all 
torn and bloody, and huge claw-like hands 
pawing the air. He was edging, slipping 
off into deeper water. 

“He'll get away—he’ll get away!” cried 
George. “What’ll we do?” 

I racked my brains, and suddenly had 
an inspiration. 

“Pepe, get your lasso—rope him—rope 
him—hurry! he’s slipping.” 

Pepe snatched up his lariat, and with- 
out waiting to coil it, cast the loop. He 
caught one of the flippers, hauled tight on 
it, just as the crocodile slipped out of 
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sight off the muddy ledge. George and I 
ran to the boat, and grasping hold of the 
jasso with Pepe we squared away and be- 
gan to pull. Plain it was that the croco- 
dile was not coming up so easily. We 
could not budge him. 

“Hang on, boys!” I shouted. “It’s a tug 
of war.” 

The lasso suddenly streaked out with a 
kind of twang. Crash! went Pepe into the 
bottom of the boat. 1 went sprawling into 
the mud, and George, who had the last 
hold, went to his knees, but valiantly clung 
to the slipping rope. Bounding up, I 
grasped it from him and wound it round 
the sharp nose of the bowsprit. 

“Get in, hustle!” I called, falling aboard. 
“You're always saying it’s coming to us— 
Here’s where!” 

George had hardly got into the boat 
when tie crocodile pulled us off shore, and 
away we went, sailing downstream. 

“Whoop! All aboard for Panuco!” 
yelled George. 

“Now, Pepe, you don’t need to row any 
more—we've a water-horse,” I added. 

But Pepe did not enter into the spirit of 
the occasion. He kept calling on the 


Saints and crying: “Mucha malo.” George 
and I, however, were hilarious. We had 
not yet had experience enough to know 
crocodiles. 

Faster and faster we went. The water 
began to surge away from the bow and 
leave a gurgling wake behind the stern. 


Soon we reached the middle of the river 
where the water was deepest, and the lasso 
went almost straight down. 

I felt the stern of the boat gradually 
lifted, and then, in alarm, I saw the front 
end sinking in the water. The crocodile 
was hauling the bow under. 

“Pepe—your machete—cut the lasso!’” I 
ordered, sharply. 

Wildly Pepe searched under the seat 
and along the gunwales. He could not 
find the machete. 

“Cut the rope!” I thundered. “Use a 
knife, the axe—anything—only cut it— 
and cut it quick!” 

Pepe could find nothing. Knife in hand 
I leaped over his head, sprawled headlong 
over the trunk, and slashed the taut lasso 
just as the water began to roar into the 
boat. The bow bobbed up as a cork that 
had been under. But we had shipped six 
inches of water. 

“Row ashore, Pepe—steady there—trim 
the boat, George.” 

We beached at a hard clay bank, and 
rested a little before unloading to turn 
out the water. 

“Grande!” observed Pepe. 

“Yes, he was big,” I assented. 

“I wonder what’s going to happen to us 
next,” added George. 


Next installment: Treed by javelin— 
the most exciting adventure of all; don’t 
miss it. 


(To be continued.) 
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PUNCHERS INTERVIEWING THE MAIL CARRIER 


AFTER BLACK-TAILS IN NEW MEXICO 


HOW A TENDERFOOT KEPT UP WITH THE PROCESSION 


AND BAGGED 


HIS LEGAL ALLOTMENT OF BIG GAME 


BY G. W. VON SCHRILTZ 


66 WENTY-FIVE dollars! Holy 
smoke! Just for a license to hunt 


deer?” I had spent two years in 
New Mexico, but hadn’t learned that. 
Myers casually began to “dig.” 

“I’d pay a hundred now that I’m here,” 
he said. 

This was the morning of the 14th, after 
we had spent two jolly days at the Fair, 
and in visiting old friends. Guns, chuck- 
box and beds had gone out by wagon the 
day before. Forty miles in a wagon over 
rough, mountainous roads promised to be 
strenuous; so we boarded the “Polly,” as 
the Dawson train is called, and paid our 
five cents per mile to Cabeza. There we 
left the train and walked five miles across 
the Bell pasture to camp. By the time 
we had crossed that little corner I was 
in a more appreciative state of mind as to 
the extent of the 800.000 acres included in 
the Bell ranch (owned by the Red River 
Valley Company). It was the longest five 
miles I have ever walked. We reached 
Foul Cafion about noon, but could find no 
camp. Myers and Chappell followed back 
along the wagon trail, while Peters and I 
looked for water. We were right in the 


heart of the foothills of the Great 
Rockies. Upon every side ran deep, gap- 
ing cations, rocky and steep. Bluffs sheer 
and bare, great masses of white rock and 
red rain-washed soil; others cedar-clothed, 
with here and there a pine growing from 
a crevice between the rocks. Upon the 
tops of the divides cedars, pifions and 
pines made beautiful little parks, at the 
edges of which kneehigh shin oaks grew in 
more or less profusion. In these parks, 
Peters informed me, we were apt to find 
deer. 

From a high divide we looked off across 
the country, a vari-colored expanse with 
red and green the predominating colors. 
Very deceptive were the distances. A 
hundred yards across a cafion seemed less 
than half as many; and a hollow which ap- 
peared easy to cross required minutes of 
hard, rocky climbing. Everywhere were 
great ruptures in the earth’s surface, and 
the vast masses of rock made a man feel 
of how little significance he really was. 

After thirty. minutes of walking down 
a deep heavily wooded cafion bottom, we 
found water—a tiny pool in the gravel be- 
side a great boulder. We drank our fill. 





THE CAMP HOUSE AT FOUL CANON 


As we climbed out of the cafion we heard 
a shot, and presently found the boys and 
the wagon. Winding, twisting, climbing, 
bumping and groaning we rode a half mile 
further up the trail. 

“There you'll find water,” said Old Man 
Dixon, jumping to the ground and point- 
ing into a clump of cedars. It was a 
round hole, the size of a well, ten feet 
deep in the solid rock. “Well, I declare! 
That was the prettiest hole of water you 
ever saw a month ago.” 

In the bottom of the hole was six inches 
of black water swarming with wiggle- 
tails. 

“Well, we might as well eat. There’s 
enough water in the two-gallon keg for 
dinner.” 

We ate upon a wide flat rock among the 
green cedars. After dinner we sorted our 
guns from the load in the wagon. A Win- 
chester automatic .35-caliber for Chappel ; 
a Winchester .30-30 for “Judge” Moore, 
who was to have accompanied us, and to 
whom were we indebted for our invitation 
to become members of the party; a Win- 
chester .38-40 for Dixon; a Remington 
automatic .35 for Peters; a Remington 
automatic, .25-caliber, my own little gun, 
and a big old .45-70 Winchester for 
Myers who, however, used the .30-30. 

After packing the grub box, Dixon sug- 
gested: “Three of you boys may just as 
well strike in north of here, while the 
other goes with me to make camp at Foul 
Cafion camp-house.” 

So Peters, Myers and I tramped off 


over the rocks, through the cedars to the 
northward. It was two o’clock. In hunt- 
ing clothing and easy shoes with rifles in 
our hands, the walking took on a different 
aspect. Leaving the wagon we crossed a 
divide and dropped down a rocky incline, 
crossed a bare space, climbed another in- 
cline and entered a pretty little park. 
Peters motioned Myers to the right and 
me to the left. It was not until later that 
we appreciated the sacrifice he made for 
us. As noiselessly as possible we stepped 
over the flat rocks among the cedars, 
fingers upon triggers and safeties off. The 
little birds rustling in the branches sent 
the nerves tingling, and more than once 
a scurrying cotton-tail brought one of us 
rushing for a view of the expected deer. 
Presently Peters pointed out “signs.” At 
first a few; later, more and fresher ones. 

Presently the cap of the mountain nar- 
rowed and I found myself in the shin oaks 
upon the edge of a bluff, looking down 
hundreds of feet upon a valley spreading 
out far below. Following the edge around 
I overtook Peters. As I crossed behind 
him I heard a crash in the bushes ahead 
of us and caught a glimpse of two yellow- 
ish-grey forms as they flashed by an open 
space. Peters sent a soft-nose bullet in 
their direction and we watched with rifles 
raised for another shot should they pass 
other open places. A hundred yards away 
they did, and Peters scored another miss. 
Peters being almost in a line with them, I 
did not fire. It was my first sight of wild 
deer in the hunting season. Myers was 
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experiencing his first deer hunt likewise; 
so, quite enthused at finding game so 
readily, we hunted with more interest. 

A half-mile further on I was between 
the boys busily looking ahead and prob- 
ably in imagination dropping a ten-prong 
buck. Myers brought me to a stop. His 
.30-30 awoke a thousand echoes from 
acress a cafion at our right. Before I 


comprehended fully Peters had fired twice. 
Then I saw the game, two spike bucks, 
standing at the edge of the park beneath a 
cedar some seventy-five yards from me. 
My rifle came up mechanically and as I 


firéd I knew that my bullet had gone high. 
Pulling down finer I heard a faint thud, 
and the right deer dropped in his tracks. 
Peters chipped a rock as the second spike 
jumped behind it, and the excitement was 
all over for an instant. I hadn’t had a 
chance to have the “buck ague” I had so 
dreaded. We rushed up to the fallen deer 
and found him shot through the neck. 
He had stood facing me, and the bullet 


THE SPIKE BUCK 


OF 


SNAPSHOTS SHOWING LIFE AND SCENERY 


had entered some four inches below his 
chin, coming out four inches further down, 
tearing a hole as large as one’s thumb at 
the point of exit. 

As I examined the wound, Peters 
shouted, “Look! There goes the other 
buck!” and he began to shoot. Excite- 
ment banished game laws from my mind 
completely, and in an instant my little .25 
was pecking up the dust all about the 
deer as he climbed nimbly up the cajion 
side, 350 yards away. But we couldn’t hit 
him. I was greatly surprised at the carry- 
ing power of my rifle; without sight eleva- 
tion it had put the bullets right around 
where I had aimed. 

The other buck gone, we gave our atten- 
tion to the one at our feet, now dead. I 
had actually killed a deer. Many times 
had I dreamed of such a happening, but 
now I had really done it. After a few 
exposures from the kodak Peters cut the 
deer open and drew out his internals, and 
we hung him to a cedar, knotting a 
handkerchief about a hind leg to keep off 
coyotes—an idea Peters had absorbed 
from Old Man Dixon at some past time. 
Then another picture, aud we were off to 
hunt further. I had had my fun, but con- 
tinued with the boys for more photo- 
graphs, promising to kill any wounded 
deer which might give promise of getting 
away. 

We walked and walked and walked. 
Crossed a wide valley, drank from a creek, 
climbed to another cap rock and walked 
again. It was hard work. Peters was an 
ex-soldier and as hard as steel. He didn’t 
know how hard he was pressing Myers 
and me, but we didn’t tell him—that after- 
noon. Several miles we must have hunted 
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IN AN 800,000-ACRE NEW MEXICAN BACK 


without seeing a deer, although upon 
every cap and in every park we found 


signs. 

Suddenly Peters pointed and whispered, 
“A buck !” 

He must have been easily 500 yards 
from us, across a great yawning cafion. 
My rifle came up instinctively, before I 
thought. Then it came down slowly, vex- 
edly. Peters’ .35 spoke again and again 
—three shots with the buck standing and 
one as he was crashed out of sight; but 
not a hair did he touch. Myers came up, 
panting from the run, took a snap shot as 
the deer started, and missed by twenty 
feet. Myers wasn’t permitted to forget 
that shot for several days. Peters growled 
savagely at his own markmanship, but it 
didn’t get him the deer. Of course I told 
them what I could have done if I hadn't 
already killed my allotted share. 

Myers and I then took a turn around 
the head of the cafion to see if by any pos- 
sible chance the buck had been wounded. 
We found no blood. Soon after this I 
exchanged guns with Myers. Near us an- 
other cafion entered the large one. We 
followed the smaller one some 300 yards 
and crossed over. Just as our heads came 
above the bank, we saw a sleek young buck 
standing broadside on, not sixty steps 
from us. Myers took a long bead (while 
I almost died from holding my breath) 
and the deer went down. But he was up 
and gone before we could think twice, 
though Myers emptied the magazine be- 
fore he passed out of sight. 

We ran after the deer, knowing him to 
be badly hurt. Over a little rocky eleva- 
tion we scrambled (you simply can’t make 
any time over those rocks), and there 


PASTURE 


he was, “dead as a door nail,’ head down 
hill and a stream of blood flowing from a 
hole in his breast. It was a three-prong 
buck, well built. The first shot had struck 
him about three ribs back from the shoul- 
der and had come out at the right breast. 
Only one of the other shots had struck, 
passing through the neck near the body. 
Following back, we found that the deer 
had run over 100 yards shot through the 
heart. A great splash of blood marked 
each leap and a stream of red drops con- 
nected the splashes. 

Peters heard the shooting and came up, 
and back to camp we hunted, getting no 
more shots. A mile from the second deer 
we found two five-prong heads hung up in 
a tree. They had been recently killed. 
Somebody evidently had hunted before the 
season had opened. Each set of horns had 
but four prongs upon one side, while there 
were five upon the others. Myers lugged 
them back to camp and is having them 
fixed up for hat racks. 
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730 Field and Stream 


As we neared camp we bragged. “Bet 
the other fellows didn’t do as well as we 
did!” Pride goeth before a fall! The sun 
was down and it was dusk as we rounded 
the corner of the old rock camp-house. 
There we found not a sign of the boys, 
or of the wagon. On out to the rock stable 
we walked, Peters twenty yards ahead. 
He disappeared around the barn and as 
suddenly reappeared, beckoning and 
shouting, “Hurry up, Von, before it gets 
dark.” We hurried, and there under the 
shed hung a great, big buck, looming up 
like a spectre in the fading light. 

“Take his picture,” cried Chappel, as 
we gazed open mouthed. We came back 
to earth. 

“Can’t. It’s too dark,” I said. 

“1 1 !—well, if we can’t, we can’t,” 
and Chappel began to skin the deer, talk- 
ing the while. “The old man and I left 
camp about half-past three. We hunted 
all of those cap rocks over there,” point- 
ing southeastward, “and didn’t see a 
single sign. Then we came around to the 
west, nearly to the Bell fence. We were 
walking along in the shin oaks when I 
saw him. At first I. saw only his antlers, 
and before he moved an inch I shot him 
in the head. He was about to get up 
after he had fallen; so I gave him another, 
—right behind the ear. See there where 
it went in? Ain’t he a daisy?” 

After the buck was skinned we had sup- 
per, and then Peters, with Old Man Dixon, 
went out after the other two deer. They 
were gone so long that we began to think 
something might have gone’ wrong; 
but finally they came in and we 
skinned the deer, cut them up and 
salted them. 

Around the camp-fire we sat and told 
stories until far into the night. Next 
morning at four, when we ate breakfast, I 
didn’t feel especially rampageous. Five 
o’clock found us walking northward under 
the stars. At sunrise we were two miles 
from camp in the hunting grounds. It was 
a glorious morning. The sunrise was 
worthy of more glowing mention than I 
can give. The little birds flitted among 
the green trees and bushes, and from afar 
off came the bray of wild burros—a weird 
sound in the darkness of early morning. 
Miles away and hundreds of feet below us 


we could see a string of cattle trailing 
waterward. The air was absolutely mo- 
tionless—too still, Peters said—and the 
pine cones rattle ominously across bare 
flat rocks when dislodged by careless feet 
from beds of soft pine needles. 

We climbed a high rock wall and 
found a peculiar formation of country 
before us. The rocks were more rounded 
than any we had seen, and round holes 
were frequent, while between the tower- 
ing, round rocks and in the rolling cafions 
grew large, twisted pines. It was a beau- 
tiful place. “Not enough cover for deer,” 
avowed Peters, and so we left it. As we 
reached the cedars again a buck crashed 
into sight and speedily disappeared. Pet- 
ers took a flying shot, but missed. Three 
hundred yards away he secured two more. 
Both struck even with the buck, one at 
the right, the other at the left. Peters 
naturally became out of patience with his 
shooting. 

Ten hours and twenty-seven minutes 
we were out before we reached camp, 
climbing over the roughest country I have 
ever seen. After turning back Peters had 
a number of shots—all long ones—but he 
killed nothing. At one time we saw six 
deer, five does and one buck. They 
jumped the fence into the Bell pasture. 
There we dared not shoot them. 

By the time we reached camp I was “all 
in” and Myers was nearly as badly off, 
but Peters seemed as fresh as when we 
started out. We ate dinner and rested. 
After an hour Peters went out again. I 
had a blister upon each heel (one as large 
as a lima bean and the other round like 
half of a marble—not a small one, either) 
and was ready to go back to town. About 
dark the hunters came in. They had killed 
no deer. 

So next morning we broke camp, took 
the last of the pictures, and walked back 
to the railroad. Sunday evening, with 
our guns and a sack of horns and hides 
in the baggage car, we took a sleeper from 
Tucumcari. Monday morning we left 
Liberal in the automobile. It was nine 
o’clock and blowing a gale by the time we 
reached Plains, and we had a half-day of 
dusty riding directly against the wind, but 
we made splendid time, reaching home at 


5 p.m. 
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$2000.00 Prize Fishing Contest 





List of Prizes and Conditions on Pages 764 to 772 


STORIES OF THE 


TAKING OF THE 


RECORD FISH 


WRITTEN BY THE WINNERS 


Grand Prizes—Atlantic Salmon and Lake Trout or Togue 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE—ATLANTIC 
SALMON 
Awarded to Charles B. Barnes, of Boston, 
Mass. 
Weight—53 lbs. 
Length—50 in. 
Girth—29 in. 
Where Caught—Cascapedia River, P. Q. 
Rod—21%4 oz. Split Bamboo. 
Reel—Julius Vom Hofe. 
Line—Kelso, Mansfield. 
Lure—Barnes Fly. 


The Happy Fortune of a Veteran 


It happened on the Grand Cascapedia 
River, which property I purchased from 
the Marquis of Lorne at the expiration of 
his term as Governor General of Canada. 
I was fishing in what we term the upper 
salmon pool, and this fish rose three 
times to the fly before reaching it. He 
immediately darted upstream with the 
speed of a steamboat, leaping several 
times and throwing his entire body a 
number of feet out of the water, which 


fought 


is quite unusual for a salmon of such 
size. After rowing upstream for some 
distance, and using all the force I dare 
put on him, I succeeded in turning him 
back to the pool, where for a time he 
savagely. He then ran down- 
stream into shallower water and con- 
tinued fighting until exhausted. It took 
just one hour to bring him to 
gaff. 

Although I have landed many salmon, 
this was the handsomest one that I ever 
saw. I do not permit myself to get over- 
excited when playing a fish, and there- 
fore seldom lose one, though I invariably 
put on all the strain my tackle will bear. 
I have landed thirty-three large salmon 
in succession without a break, and have 
also killed thirty-one on a single leader. 
In my dining-room, at Hingham, I have 
the plaster cast of a 51-pound fish which 
gave me a harder fight than this one of 53 
pounds. I hooked him in shallower water 
and after running twice across the river 
he headed downstream for a jam of logs, 
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and if he had reached it he would have 
broken the leader. It was a question 
whether I could turn him without break- 
ing the rod or leader. Finally I suc- 
ceeded and brought him to gaff; but 
when my guide had drawn him nearly in, 
the salmon struck his head against the 
canoe, knocked himself off the gaff and 
ran out to the middle of the river again. 
As I always avoid tangles and keep my 
line clear I was able to play him and 
again bring him to gaff. This fight also 
lasted about an hour. 

Concerning the capture of the 53-pound 
salmon I have no elaborate story to write. 
I think that I have killed salmon with rod 
and reel for more years than any other 
angler in America, being now in my 
eighty-third year. I first commenced sal- 
mon fishing on the Dartmouth River at 
Gaspe. I afterwards fished the St. John 
and the York, and at one time had a lease 
of all three rivers there, fishing them for 
about fifteen years. When I first began 
very little was known about taking salmon 
with rod, reel and fly. I used one of the 


first split bamboo rods that Mr. Leonard 


ever made, and have it still. It is 18 feet 
long and weighs 32 ounces. In taking 
the 53-pound salmon I used a 21¥4-ounce 
split bamboo rod. The fly was a Barnes 
2-0, made and named for. me by Forest 
& Son, of Kelso, Scotlaid. I consider 
it one of the most effective flies, being a 
combination of the Jock Scott and Black 
Dose. 

I commenced to fish the Grand Cas- 
capedia in 1879 and have fished it every 
year since, except 1886, when I was in 
Europe. I kept no record of my fish 
until 1885. In the first ten days of that 
season I landed forty-two salmon, averag- 
ing 30 pounds each, and then was called 
away. I killed for six successive years 
on that river salmon averaging over 30 
pounds. Here are the weights of some 
of my largest Grand Cascapedia salmon: 
Ten fish of 40 pounds each, one of 42, 
two of 44, one each of 45, 46 and 47; two 
of 48, one of 51 and one of 53 pounds— 
making twenty fish averaging 432-5 
pounds each. And though at an age 
when most men are through with their 
fishing, I am still as anxious as ever to 
kill a big salmon. 


Field and Stream 


SECOND GRAND PRIZE—ATLANTIC 
SALMON 


Awarded to John T. Spaulding, of Boston, 
Mass. 
Weight—43 lbs. 
Length—48 in. 
Girth—27 in. 
Where Ciught—Cascapedia River, P. Q. 
Rod—14'% ft. 20-oz, Leonard. 
Reel—Edw. Vom Hofe. 
Line—Enamel Size C. 
Lure—Dusty Miller. 
While the Log Drivers Ate 


The water that I fish is that part of the 
Grand Cascapedia a little over fifteen 
miles from its discharge into the Bay of 
Chaleurs, which was formerly fished by 
the Governor General of Canada. The 
camp, built by him and known as Lorne 
Cottage, is located on a knoll partly hid- 
den by trees, overhanging the river and 
separated from it by a field dotted with 
daisies. On May 2gth our party left 
Boston on the evening train for Mon- 
treal; thence by the Intercolonial to Mata- 
pedia, where we changed to the Atlantic 
and Lake Superior Railroad, and after a 
ride of four hours along the shore of the 
Bay of Chaleurs, reached Cascapedia, a 
six-mile drive from Lorne Cottage, which 
was to be our home for the next four 
weeks. Comfortably settled in our re- 
spective rooms, baggage was unpacked 
and tackle made ready for a first visit to 
the pools. My outfit consisted of a 14%- 
foot 20-ounce Leonard split bamboo rod, 
E. Vom Hofe salmon reel, double-taper 
enameled silk line, 9-foot gut leader, and 
Forest double-hook flies. In some seasons 
past it has been our good fortune to kill 
a fish or two on the day of our arrival, 
and this year was no exception. One of 
our party came in with a 31-pound sal- 
mon, but I was not so fortunate. The 
conditions were disappointing, for heavy 
floods had raised the river and made fish- 
ing almost an impossibility. 

A few fish were killed by others of the 
party, but fishing faithfully the various 
pools as my chance came each day, my 
score was blank until June 6. Then a 
salmon of 31 pounds came to my rod; 
June 7, a 20-pounder; June 13, one of 15 
pounds, and then no more until June 22. 
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934 Field and Stream 


On this day the logs were running in the 
river, driven by the swift current, and 
successful fishing seemed hopeless; be- 
sides the attempt was attended with more 
or less danger. It was only by the con- 
stant alertness of the guide in keeping 
our canoe out of the way of logs that I 
was able to fish at all. 

My section of the river for the day 
was No. 4, the Elm Tree Pool, where the 
stream bends sharply to the east. The 
only possible chance of fishing was dur- 
ing the log-drivers’ lunch hour and as 
soon as they stopped running logs the 
guides placed the cance and I made a 
cast, gradually giving line to about 85 
feet. Then the canoe was drifted down 
the pool about fifty feet and anchored 
again. At the second cast—using a Jock 
Scott fly—there was a swirl in the water, 
but the fly was missed. Casting again, a 
salmon rose lazily but decided not to take 
the lure. A few minutes’ rest followed, 
during which I changed flies, putting on 
a Dusty Miller; then I commenced to 
cast with lengthening line until the fly 
was placed so that it would drift over the 
spot where the fish last rose. There was 
a rush and a splash which made me hold 
the rod at tension, the fly disappeared, 
leader and line grew taut, the rod bent, 
and down the river went the fish. The 
spray was flying from the line as it cut 
through the water, and the reel gave 
forth the music so dear to the angler’s 
heart. Fifty yards the line ran out while 
the guides were hoisting anchor; the 
strain of the powerful rod told, and 
slowly as the fish gave slack I reeled in. 
At eight or ten yards he saw the canoe 
and was off in another grand rush. The 
fight was on for twenty minutes, and then 
I was able to swing him near enough for 
the guide to reach him with his long gaff. 
Over the side of the canoe he came—the 
largest salmon I ever killed. 

Scales—tested before leaving Boston— 
registered his weight at 43 pounds, and I 
returned to camp well satisfied with the 
day’s sport. But there is a still bigger 
salmon waiting for me. There is no get- 
ting away from the sport of salmon fish- 
ing, once it is in your blood. Each kind 
of angling has its votaries, but salmon 
is in a class unique. Once inoculated, the 


fever never leaves you. The wish is ever 
present once more to fasten to this king 
of fresh-water fish and match skill with 
rod and fly against his strength in a swift- 
running river. 

Altogether our party killed about fifty 
salmon—fewer than is usual because the 
fish had run up the river earlier than they 
ordinarily do, apparently lured by high 
waters and the warm days of May—but 
we returned home well pleased with our 
month’s outing. 


THIRD GRAND PRIZE—ATLANTIC 
SALMON 
Awarded to Benjamin S. Blanchard, of 
Brookline, Mass. 

Weight—40 lbs. 
Length—44 in. 
Girth—24 in. 
Where Caught—Cascapedia River, P. Q. 
Rod—25-o0z. Leonard Split Bamboo. 
Reel—Julius Vom Hofe. 
Line—Kelso, Mansfield. 
Lure—Jock Scott. 


It was my good fortune, this last June, 
to have an opportunity to fish for salmon 
on the Grand Cascapedia River in the 
Province of Quebec, and glad enough I 
was, for I had heard many tales of the 
wonderful fishing there, and especially of 
the remarkable size of the fish killed. The 
first afternoon in camp we drew lots for 
the several fishing pools and the “Lower 
Salmon Hole” fell to my share. I had 
the usual stranger’s luck, for besides a 
good-sized kelt, I killed the only salmon 
taken that day—a 26-pounder. This fish 
gave us quite a good fight and was finally 
gaffed a quarter of a mile downstream 
from where he was hooked. My two 
guides, Charlie Coule and Ben Willet, are 
among the best on the river, and the 
former is wonderfully quick and sure in 
gaffing. Willet is in point of service the 
oldest of Grand Cascapedia guides, and 
to him the habits and tricks of salmon 
are as an open book. 

There was bad weather for a few days, 
the river was generally full of driven logs, 
and very little fishing was done. But 
eventually conditions bettered. We com- 
menced toying with fortune and the luck 
that came our way was encouraging, in 





Stories of the Taking of the Record Fish 


spite of the fact that the salmon were un- 
usually slow this year in coming up the 
river. The average weight of the fish I 
killed during the eleven days was just 
under 33 pounds—the largest a 40- 
pounder, killed two days before I left 
camp. 

It was a drizzly, disagreeable day. I 
was fishing in a pool called Dunn’s Nest; 
had taken two kelt and was disappointed 
in not having hooked a bright fish; when, 
having made almost my last drop, I cast 
well out into the middle of the stream 
and suddenly a black body appeared in 
the neighborhood of my Jock Scott. In 
an instant I felt him on the line, and up 
the stream he went, the reel on my 25- 
ounce rod whistling merrily while the taut 
line swished through the water. Charlie 
exclaimed: “He must be a good one!” 
and I mentally agreed with this verdict. 
The guides bent to their paddles and hur- 
ried the canoe upstream. The first run of 
the fish presently checked; I began to reel 
in and for a moment he came _ slowly 
towards us, then shot across the river 
and leaped clear above the _ water. 
Ben almost whispered: “He’s a grand 
fish !” 

The next rush was downstream for a 
short distance. Then he _ stopped as 
though undecided what to do. Four strong 
arms held the canoe against the current 
at a log jam, waiting for the next move. 
The fish decided to go with the current, 
and this time at lightning speed. The 
reel hummed again, though we were 
paddling hard in pursuit. Again he 
leaped; then went down and sulked at the 
bottom of the river, shaking the line with 
that peculiar twitch which makes you 
sure that he will presently work the hook 
clear. 

A few logs drifted down the river and 
were carefully avoided by the skill of my 
paddlers. The fish seemed bent upon 
reaching another log jam. We crossed to 
the other side of the stream to try to 
entice him away, and were successful. He 
went downstream again and toward the 
other side. I slowly reeled him in once 
more and he essayed another dash against 
the current, but was plainly losing vigor. 
I could see him rolling at the top of the 
water, which is a sure sign of exhaustion. 
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But it was still well to be cautious. Sud- 
denly he shot across the river, apparently 
as strong as when first hooked; but again 
yielded to the strain of the rod. Several 
times he made shorter dashes, rebelling as 
I reeled him closer—then Charlie Coule’s 
gaff ended the fight. He was a beau- 
tiful fish and weighed a good forty 
pounds. 


FOURTH GRAND PRIZE—ATLANTIC 
SALMON. 
Awarded to J. S. Ehrich, of New York, 
- e. 
Weight—=32 lbs. 
Length—45 in. 
Girth—23”% in. 
Where Caught—Restigouche River, N. B. 
Rod—Leonard. 
Reel—Edw. Vom Hofe. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Dusty Miller. 


At the First Cast. 


Anyone who has fished the Restigouche 
River, knows that the large salmon come 
in the river from the sea in June, on their 
way to the spawning beds. But July 17, 
1911, will long be remembered at Runny- 
meade Lodge. By the way, Runnymeade 
Lodge is about thirty miles from the 
mouth of the river; six miles above Mata- 
pedia. 

It rained quite hard on Sunday, which 
raised the river considerably. Monday 
was a bright, clear, warm day, but the 
water was dark on account of the rain. 
Monday’s fishing is usually good on the 
lower part of the Restigouche, as the 
fishing nets, which are lower down in the 
bay at the head of tidewater, are raised 
from Sunday evening until Monday 
morning. This gives the salmon a good 
chance to get up river, where they are 
bound for the spawning grounds. This 
year the fishing on the Restigouche and 
all its branches has been especially 
good, and I think it is due to the fact 
that the Riparian Association has bought 
all the fishing nets on the Quebec side 
of the river, and has had them re- 
moved. 

At any rate, to get down to my story, 
three of us—which means three rods— 
with two guides in each boat, started out 
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fishing about eight o’clock. The fish 
seemed anxious for the fly, and the sport 
started in great shape. I put on a No. 
60 Dusty Miller fly and hooked a salmon 
on my first cast. He gave me a desperate 
fight, and was on my line fully twenty 
minutes. It seemed more like an hour. 
My brother-in-law was fishing about 200 
yards below me; and he hooked a salmon 
five minutes after I hooked mine, and 
was having a great fight also. There is 
great competition between the fishermen 
and guides as to who will get the most 
fish, and my guide, David Wheeler, was 
very anxious for me to land my salmon, 
so as not to lose too much time. Besides 
this, there is a time when the fish will 
stop taking the fly, and then the sport is 
stopped for the time being. In other 
words, “You must make hay while the 
sun shines.” 

I finally brought this salmon up to the 
gaff and to my surprise we found he 
weighed 32 pounds full, and he was a 
beauty. He was perfectly fresh, which 
means he had been away from the salt 
water a very short time. A salmon is not 
supposed to feed in fresh water, and con- 
sequently loses weight and life after he 
has been there long. He was a most 
beautiful silver color, with spots clear 
and bright as a new silver dollar. Al- 
though my guide admired the looks of this 
beautiful salmon, he did not want me to 
waste too much time. In his words, “We 
must get busy or they will get ahead 
of us.” So we took our position again 
and cast as carefully as we knew how. 
3y the way, these Restigouche guides 
cast the most beautiful fly I have ever 
seen. 

We returned to camp at one o'clock 
with a boat-load of salmon—but we found 
there were others. All our party had had 
great luck and our total for the morning’s 
fishing was twenty-five salmon. We 
caught seven more in the afternoon, mak- 
ing a total of thirty-two, ten of them 
weighing over 20 pounds each. But I 
had the satisfaction of having caught the 
largest fish, and was both pleased and 
proud. Incidentally, I want to mention 
that the Restigouche River is one of the 
most beautiful of the world and is known 
as the king of salmon rivers, 





“HE GAVE ME A DESPERATE FIGHT” 











FIRST GRAND PRIZE—LAKE TROUT 


Awarded to Collins B. Bliss, of New 
York City, N. Y. 
Weight—28 Ibs. 
Length—44 in 
Girth—32 in. 
Where Caught—Lake Temagami, Ont. 
Rod—8-ft. Bait Casting. 
Reel—6-in Wooden. 
Line—Light Copper Wire. 
Lure—Archer Spinner with preserved 
minnow. 


Caught in Deep Water. 


George and I had been to Temagami 
three years before and caught some big 
trout—many of 4, 5 and 6 pounds, and 
one of 18 pounds, which I have in my 
dining-room mounted on an oak board. 
We had heard rumors of how an Indian 
had found a trout injured and lying on 
the surface just gasping his last, and 
when brought to land it had passed the 
50-pound mark on the scales. Fish story 
or rumor—perhaps in the minds of some 
they signify the same—it was enough to 
inspire us with a desire to return and seek 
only the monsters that lie deep down in 
some arm or bay, or in some deep hole 
near a reef-bound island in the endless 
waterways of Temagami. We planned 
for it all last winter. 

We had previously used a light copper 
wire, the largest Buell spinner made, and 
a two-piece lancewood bait-casting rod, 
with a six-inch wooden reel. “Could we 
not get more sport with a light line, a 
steel bass rod and a smaller reel?” was 
the question presenting itself. We had 
noted, too, that the fish we had caught 
seemed to get big minnows somewhere, 
but we had never seen any in our trips 
around the lake. After many a fireside 
discussion, we decided to preserve some 
large bait in formalin and use them on 
Archer spinners of the largest size we 
could buy. When I started for Tema- 
gami George was at Lake Placid. He 
had taken formalin from New York and 
caught some big chub and shiners, and 
met me en route to the North, lugging 
two preserve jars full of Placid chubs. 
They worked like a charm, and many a 
trout was caught with them—in fact, no 
other bait was so successful. 
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Eleven o'clock, September 1, found us 
pacing the station platform at North 
Bay on the eastern end of Lake Nipissing, 
waiting for the “Cobalt Special”—the 
train of the silver kings—that now runs 
on over the Arctic divide to a junction 
point with the new Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific. This latter road is under construc- 
tion and is being operated by the con- 
tractors, running a bi-weekly train over 
some miles of completed track. Landing 
at Temagami Station, a little steamer 
takes us down the northeast arm for 
seventeen miles and then a transfer is 
made at the Inn on Temagami Island to 
the Keego, which finally gets us some six 
miles further down the lake toward the 
southern end, to Cochrane’s Camp, our 
headquarters for the trip. On the morn- 
ing after our arrival, Mr. Cochrane 
strolled into our tent and casually in- 
quired: “Have you seen the big fish the 
boys got? He is tacked up in the new 
building.” That was enough—after view- 
ing that fish we picked out our canoe and 
started for what we had found to be the 
best ground for: the big ones. We had 
been paddling an hour when George, who 
was fishing at the time, shouted: “I have 
one, and a good one, I think, although he 
acts very queerly.” 

We had then, as planned, the lighter 
rig with a silk and copper line and Archer 
spinner. As these larger fish almost in- 
variably take the bait slowly, with several 
hundred feet of line out, it is a few sec- 
onds before any real action takes place. 
Instead, a heavy, steady pull developed, 
coupled with a sort of tug, that acted like 
a fish and yet unlike anything we had 
yet experienced. Finally, when the spin- 
ner was reeled into sight, we found we 
had caught 150 feet of fine copper wire, 
which we both exclaimed over as being the 
other half of the line we had with us 
three years before. Just before leaving 
for home on the previous trip, we had 
caught bottom on this identical spot and 
lost half our line and a Buell spinner. 
That this was our wire was verified by 
Mr. Cochrane, for no copper of that light 
weight was used in the camp; and 
furthermore, we had the rest of it on the 
wooden reel subsequently used to catch 
our record fish. The incident is men- 
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tioned because it was with this 
line, spliced to the original length, 
that I caught the fish that won the 
prize. 

After several days’ trial, we abandoned 
the lighter rig, and came back to the 
copper wire with the preserved bait and 
Archer spinner. This combination seemed 
to possess just the right weight to keep 
it near the bottom and still prevent the 
lure from getting hung every few feet. 
Finally the eventful day arrived. The 
wind was a stiff southwester—the best 
breeze for good fishing—and as we 
started out in our 55-pound canoe, George 
said: “Don’t you think we better go 
back and get a skiff? It is going to be a 
bit rough.” I discouraged the idea, as 
we were pretty well out into the open 
and things were going well. There were 
numerous tales of canoes going over with 
big fish; but we were out for sport—and 
before an hour’s time elapsed we got it, 
and without a ducking, too. 

There was a certain reef off Trout 
Island, to the south of our permanent 
camp and adjacent to a deep ho'e, where 
almost invariably we had strikes in cross- 
ing. After we had passed over the reef 
two or three times I felt the slight ten- 
sion on the wire that precedes the strike 
and then it came. For an instant I 
thought I had the bottom, that the wire 
would break and I would lose everything. 
Then followed that indescribable tug, tug, 
as if something at the other end was feel- 
ing things out, preparatory to getting 
busy. Did he get busy? You have heard 
the wind hum over telegraph wires when 
you have put your ear to the pole, and 
the way that thin bit of copper tried to 
imitate this as it ripped through the 
water was highly successful. 

The man with the paddle in a game of 
this kind can win or lose the battle, but 
George was “there” all the time, and 
after a few minutes of endeavor to pull 
me out of the canoe, the brute (not 
George) reversed his tactics and decided 
to come up. One cannot begin to reel 
in fast enough with copper wire, and I 
called to George: “It’s up to you now.” 
He paddled. No slack this time; no kinks 
in the wire did Mr. Fish score—we had 
won the first round in about twenty 
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minutes. Then happened what usually 
happens with these fish; they go straight 
down to sulk in deep water and nothing 
can budge them. 

I don’t think George realized what I 
had, for he said: “Why don’t you reel 
him in? You're not getting line in at 
all, and you can’t afford to have so much 
out.” 

Reel in! One might as well try to reel 
up the bottom, for I could not lift him 
an inch. George made a few more re- 
marks about my not making any par- 
ticular progress, so I held the rod toward 
him and said: “Do a little reeling your- 
self, if you want to—I can wait.” 
George took the rod, felt the pull, and ex- 
claimed: “For cat’s sake! It’s a whale!” 
It really was interesting to see George 
“reel in.” The first thing, Mr. Fish took 
line enough to get a “down” of about five 
yards on George, and sought a coo!er and 





deeper spot. 

After playing the fish some thirty 
minutes we had reached a point where it 
seemed necessary to hold a council of war. 
The paddling was now easy, keeping the 
canoe up to the wind and making enough 
headway to avoid possibility of slack in 
the line. I could not help wondering how 
securely the fish was hooked, how much 
of a fuss he was going to make when 
he came up, and whether I could really 
get him into the canoe without upsetting. 
George thought we had better turn and 
go with the wind and endeavor to drown 
him by slowly towing him down the lake. 
As long as he would not come up and we 
could not pull him up_ this seemed the 
best maneuver, and I gradually made a 
wide circle, getting the canoe around, 
with the fish following. By strenuous 
effort we were able to get the line in, 
inch by inch, until probably thirty or 
forty feet were still out, when the fish 
commenced to fight and tug again. This 
was the crucial time, as the heavy pull 
had undoubtedly torn his mouth and per- 
haps loosened some of the hooks. There 
were three gangs of three hooks each, 
which would hold without question if he 
got them all; but we had noted that most 
frequently the last gang on the bait was 
the one taken. 

We had been playing him just forty 
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minutes, when the line suddenly flattened 
out on the water and we saw the fish near 
the surface. The water invariably ex- 
aggerates, and he looked too big to handle 
out in the middle of the lake. I stopped 
paddling, took the gaff and told George 
to reel in, as I felt we had little choice 
and might as well know whether we were 
going to land him or not. As he came 
nearer, he seemed more exhausted than I 
expected; yet I thought of the tales about 
getting fish right up to the side of the 
boat, when away they would go and it 
would be all over. Luck was with us, 
however, and as George drew him within 
reach I was fortunate in gaffing him just 
back of the gill and underneath, and a 
sort of twist and pull got his head over 
the edge of the canoe—the rest was 
easy. 

The fish was a beautiful specimen, of 
an unusually light silver-gray with the 
darker spots standing out in sharp con- 
trast, while the delicate pink tinge on 
the fins added a gleam of color to the 
more somber portions. We are going to 
have him mounted, and if any New York 
reader of FIELD AND STREAM is anxious 
to see the mount, and will run up to Uni- 
versity Heights, the story will gladly be 
told over again—and who can tell how it 
may grow. 


SECOND GRAND PRIZE—LAKE 
TROUT 


Awarded to Moses R. Cooper, of Cards- 
ton, Alberta 


Weight—25™% Ibs. 

Length—39% in. 

Girth—24% in. 

Where Caught—Waterton Lakes. 

Rod—Cane. 

Reel—Hendryx. 

Line—No. 72 Cuttyhunk, 

Lure—No. 12 “G. M. Skinner” plain 
spoon with 8/0 plain treble hook. 


As Mr. Cooper is a Government ranger 
employed in the Canadian forest service 
and is no doubt at present engaged in offi- 
cial duties which prevented him from send- 
ing in his story in time, our readers can 
look for it in the Sportsman’s World for 
December. 


THIRD GRAND PRIZE—LAKE 

TROUT 
Awarded to Wm. Arnold Bradley, of 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Weight—14 Ibs. 

Length—32¥ in. 

Girth—18¥ in, 

Where Caught—Gleneida Lake, N. Y. 

Rod—Bristol Fly Rod. 

Reel—Gayles Quadruple. 

Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—Yellow Perch. 


An Immigrant From the Provinces. 


Christivomer Namaycush (the great 
Canadian lake trout). The name is 
magic to the angler. It savors of the 
balsam and pine, the primeval forests, of 
Superior and Temagami—the wilderness 
of woods and waters stretching out to 
Hudson Bay. In the deep spring lakes 
of Canada the great lake trout is at home. 
Near New York City are several natural 
crystal ponds fed by springs. Seth 
Green, of revered memory, saw their 
latent possibilities, and prior to 1880 
stocked them with lake trout fry. Thirty 
years have passed since the first trout fry 
were introduced, and the strangers whose 
ancestors came from far away Canada 
have multiplied and grown, always mys- 
teriously inhabiting the cool depths, and 
few know of their presence. 

Together with my friends, Everett 
Auryansen of New York, and Phillip and 
Bert Spencer of Sylvan Lake, Dutchess 
County, I have caught many big lake 
trout in the lakes near New York. To- 
day Everett and I will try Gleneida, the 
Beauty Spot of Carmel, fifty miles from 
New York City. We rise early and are 
on the lake at daybreak. Our tackle is 
tested, the silk line is rigged and soon a 
beauty of 8% pounds is caught by 
Everett. We continue to troll. The tiny 
spoons entice a few small trout, but 
these are soon forgotten in the impelling 
desire for a big one, of 10, 20, or 30 
pounds maybe—his Canadian ancestors 
have reached 60—who can say what the 
silent depths may hold? We are after 
big game. 

Everett has just lost one that is esti- 
mated at 10 pounds. To change the luck 
[ put together my Bristol steel fly rod, fit 
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in place a quadruple Gayles reel, and at- 
tach a delicate Kingfisher silk casting 
line, fine as a thread but tested to fourteen 
pounds pull. A nine-foot leader of single 
gut, and a small sproat single hook, baited 
with a yellow perch completes the delicate 
rig. A small sinker puts the bait down 
where the big trout feed. Slowly the 
hours pass—the big lake trout is an un- 
certain feeder. Suddenly down goes the 
point of the fly rod; the fine thread of 
silk is released and then tightened, and I 
strike. “No five-pounder, Everett, about 
this trout!”’ A savage rush and the spool 
of the reel grows smaller, till 100 yards 
are gone. Everett is at the oars and is 
rowing frantically towards the vanish- 
ing line. The fight seems unequal; 
the slightest error, and snap will go the 
single strand of gut that holds the 
prize. 

Up and down the lake we fight him, the 
trout always at least fifty feet beneath the 
surface. Three-quarters of an hour 
passes and my muscles tremble from the 
strain. At last the trout weakens. Each 
rush is followed by the recovery of a 
little more line than was last taken. The 
strain of the rod is surely winning. 
Pumping is resorted to, and at last out 
of the depths, framed by the clear green 
water, rises the great lake trout, almost 
three feet long, his big fins giving him 
the appearance of a bird. He rolls in his 
final death struggle—the fight is over. I 
raise the point of the rod; there is a 
quick motion by Everett, a flash of steel, 
the gaff holds him firmly, and the monster 
lies at our feet. Every ounce of strength 
of his 14 pounds has been pitted against 
the skill of the angler—a game fish has 
died fighting! 

This trout is not the largest one I have 
taken, though he stands as my best catch 
for 1911. I have presented the trout as 
a mounted specimen to my friend Everett 
Auryansen, who assisted me in his cap- 
ture, and the trophy is on exhibition at 
Von Lengerke & Detmold’s sporting goods 
store, Fifth Avenue Building, New York 
City. The trout weighed 14 pounds when 
captured. After having bled from the 
gaff wound, an hour later at the Smal- 
ley Inn, Carmel, his weight was 13% 
pounds. 








“MY BEST CATCH FOR IQII” 
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FOURTH GRAND PRIZE—LAKE 
TROUT. 
Awarded to George W. Hunter, New 
York, N. Y. 

Weight—11¥ lbs. 

Length—32 in. 

Girth—22 in. 

Where Caught—Lake Temagami, Ont. 

Rod—8-ft. Bait Casting. 

Reel—6-in. Wooden. 

Line—Copper Wire. 

Lure—Archer Spinner and large min- 
now. 


If Not Sport, Why Not? 


Lake trout fishing has been derided by 
some fishermen as poor sport—but those 
fishermen have never trolled in the limpid 
waters of Temegami. Nor do I think 
those fishermen have ever felt such a 
thrill as comes when you have hooked one 
of Temegami’s big ones. 

For the past three summers, about the 
first of August, my friend Bliss and my- 
self, having run up the long arm of the lake 
which reaches down to the railroad, found 
ourselves in the early afternoon looking 
over our duffle in our tent at Cochrane’s 
Camp, down the southern arm of the lake. 
To those who do not know the delights 
of such headquarters let me say that 
Cochrane’s is nominally a boys’ camp, 
where half a hundred healthy Canadian 
boys from Upper Canada College spend 
the summer with one of the finest men 
I have ever chanced to know. Arthur L. 
Cochrane is a prince of good fellows, and 
he allows a few adults to share the fun 
and comforts of his camp. Here we have 
come to feel at home in the company of 
other men who, like ourselves, love the 
great out of doors. 

Three years ago Bliss caught a “laker” 
some 19 pounds in weight, and I decided 
that I would not rest until my big fish 
was recorded. That summer slipped by 
end no big fish came my way. This sum- 
mer we were fishing for big fish, and 
were rewarded at last by killing one of 
the best fighters that it has ever been my 
good fortune to hook. 

To those who think that a lake trout 
is not gamy let me say this. Give the fish 
a chance to fight and he will keep you 
busy every minute. Not with the wild 


leaping of the bass or the savage on- 
slaught of the. “lunge,” but with a series 
of determined and savage short rushes 
which test a light rod and braided copper 
line to the utmost. Most lake trout 
fishermen, so called, use either a hand 
line or a short stubby rod with a big reel. 
This results in killing fish, but it is not 
sport. But take a light bait-casting rod, 
either steel or lancewood, with light cop- 
per wire or braided silk-and-copper line, 
baited with a Buell or Archer spinner and 
then get a big fish on, and—well, if you 
don’t call it game fishing I’m much mis- 
taken. 

August at Temagami this year was 
warm and the fishing for lake trout did 
not start as auspiciously as usual. We 
caught plenty of bass, pike and pickerel, 
but the trout—at least the big ones— 
were not biting well. Two or three fish 
from 3 to 5 pounds were all we could get 
as the results of two or three hours’ troll- 
ing. Tuesday, August 8, dawned cloudy 
after a night of thunderstorms, and the 
lake was rather rough. Our morning 
fishing in the lee of the island netted us a 
couple of 3-pounders, and Bliss suggested 
that after dinner we try our old haunt off 
Trout Island, a ten-minute paddle to the 
south. About three o’clock we began 
fishing our usual half-hour shifts, Bliss 
at the rod and I at the paddle. At the end 
of half an hour no luck had come our 
way. “Let’s try off the second island,” I 
suggested. “You know that reef over 
there has given us a lot of good strikes.” 
“All right,” said Bliss, “I'll take the 
paddle.” As the canoe swung around in 
response to the new stimulus, the line 
sunk deeper into the blue depths of the 
lake. “Back water, old man, I’m hung.” 
And then, “No, I’m not—paddle like sin, 
I’ve hooked a good one!” was my ex- 
cited cry. It certainly was a big one, as 
I well knew by the feel. A big trout 
usually strikes hard and hooks himself, 
so that if the line can be kept taut the 
chances of landing him are fairly good. 
This fish, however, knew all the tricks of 
the trade. First, he made straight for 
the canoe, and both paddle and reel were 
worked to their capacity. Then he sud- 
denly turned and made for bottom. I 
well knew the jagged nature of the reef 
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over which we were fishing, and I did 
not dare check too suddenly the mad rush 
of the big fish. I looked at Bliss and 
gasped: “Do you think the line will stand 
checking him?” Bliss dug his paddle 
deep in the water in response; the canoe 
gradually checked the ons‘aught, and 
aiter an ineffectual lunge or two our trout 
headed for deep water and we 
breathed freely once more. 

I never worked harder than during the 
next fifteen minutes. It took consider- 
able argument, backed up with muscle, to 
persuade that fish that his ultimate des- 
tination was the surface of Lake Tema- 
gami. With over 200 feet of line out the 
process 1s not very rapid. Next, the fisn 
tried the dead weight act, and after five 
minutes of “playing possum,’ woke up 
again and made things very lively. But 
after twenty minutes it became evident 
that he was tiring. The most risky part 
of the operation was still to come. It was 


was 
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now fairly rough, the wind was blowing 
from the southwest and kicking up the 
whitecaps in a very unpleasant manner. 
The trout was making his last stand and 
beginning to lunge heavily downward. 
He was weakening, however, and _ pres- 
ently I saw my opportunity. A _ little 
nearer; then by concerted work on our 
part I leaned one way while Bliss, lean- 
ing the other, slipped the gaff under his 
side. A heave, a pull, and the fish lay 
in the bottom of the canoe with Bliss on 
top of him. Though not a record fish, he 
was a beauty, and tipped the scales at a 
little less than 12 pounds. My scales 
said 12 pounds full, but the camp scales, 
on which all fish were officially weighed 


by Mr. Cochrane, said 11%. The fish 
was beautifully marked, 32 inches long 
and almost 22 inches in girth. It was 


our biggest fish for the year—so far. Of 
our later catch, its size and prowess, 
Bliss will tell! That’s another story. 


Ed. Note.—Stories of the monthly prize winners, July class brook trout, are in the 


Sportsman’s World Department. 


taking of the record pike, channel bass and striped bass. 
stories of the prize small and large-mouth bass. 


In the December issue will be the stories of the 


In January will be found the 
In February the record tarpon and 


tuna, including the capture of the World’s Record 680-pound tuna. 




















A ’Coon Hunt in the Genesee Valley 


BY FRANK L. GUMMER 


66 ELLO, Win.! What have you 
H there?” It was thus that I ad- 
dressed my friend Bennett refer- 
ring to a good-sized dog he had with 
him. “Best coon dog I ever owned,” he 
answered. “Got everything stopped I ever 
saw. I'll take you out some night and 
prove it.” 

Bennett is an enthusiastic sportsman, 
and whether in the duck blind, rabbit or 
coon hunting, no weather is too cold, no 
hike too long, to exhaust his powers or 
patience. A good shot, a great guide in 
the night, and possessed of a knowledge 
of small game hunting that always pro- 
vides a good bag. 

We made arrangements, right there, for 
a trip to the Wadsworth Flats, some four- 
teen miles south of Rochester, N. Y., a 
tract of land of many thousand acres, 
through which the Genesee River winds 
its tortuous course, to finally empty its 
waters into Lake Ontario, some twenty- 
five miles to the north. 

Large tracts of these lands are flooded 
during the spring freshets and are in a 











very primitive state. Raccoon, squirrels, 
woodchucks, rabbits and some mink are 
found 1n this section, in sufficient numbers 
to afford good sport to those in quest of 
such game. 

Our party consisted of Bennett, Dr. 
Schneider, Wm. Ritter and myself. 
Equipped with high rubber boots, gun, 
lantern, etc., for an all-night tramp, we 
arrived at Golah, a small station on the 
Erie Railroad, in the Doctor’s big touring 
car, about 8:30 p. m., the latter part of the 
month of October. We _ immediately 
headed for Log Pond, a long, narrow 
stretch of water, west of the river, sur- 
rounded by heavy timber, swale and 
swamp. 

“Fritz,” the dog, knew exactly what 
was wanted of him, and when in proper 
territory would immediately leave you and 
at all other times would remain close to 
heel. He is a large dog, half-breed fox- 
hound and collie; a still dog, rarely giv- 
ing voice until he barks “treed,” and in 
the night will “pass up” everything ex- 
cept coons. 

He soon had us “going some” and led 
us a merry chase through the swamp; 
where, from an occasional cry, we got the 
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idea of the direction he was taking. For 
over an hour we waded through the 
swamp with the rushes shoulder high. 

The dog had “treed” before we were 
out of the swamp and his voice could be 
heard for a long distance on the still 
night air. We iocated him under a large 
tree with spreading branches, in a bean 
lot. Bennett, placing the lantern on his 
head, and giving a peculiar call, com- 
menced to circle the tree, at a distance, in 
efforts to locate the game by the sparkle 
of its eyes. From a crotch in the tree 
two little green balls of fire could be seen, 
and from the extreme end of a large 
branch the eyes of another coon. The 
location of the game was pointed out to 
us before bringing them down with 
charges of No. 4 shot. The dog had his 
satisfaction by finishing them the moment 
they struck the ground. Two young coons, 
weighing about twelve pounds each, were 
secured. 

Moving on, for perhaps half a mile, 
we sat down to await some tidings of 
the dog, which had been away for nearly 
an hour. We ran across a skunk in the 
open field, and as I was about to shoot 
him Bennett cried: “Don’t do it! If the 
dog hears the gun he will come back and 
think we want skunks.” So with this ad- 
vice we let him go his way unmolested. 

The dog soon came back to us, which 
was his way of saying there was nothing 
in the immediate neighborhood. We again 
took up the tramp. We were now between 
two large pasture lots, on the flats, fol- 
lowing closely the division barbed-wire 
fence, on the opposite side of which were 
a number of cattle, which followed us for 
a long distance. 

When you hear a bull bellowing in the 
distance, in the dead of the night in a 
great open field, and have Bennett spring 
on you as he did us: “Fellows, put out 
the lights! If those cattle get stampeded 
make for tall timber,” you can imagine 
that a tenderfoot might feel a bit shaky. 

In the distance we could hear the dog 
barking “treed.” Following in the direc- 
tion of the sound, we located him at a 
large tree, in the open field, near the edge 
of the woods. Bennett surveyed this new 
find but a moment, as the tree was a big 
one and the foliage so dense that climbing 
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it, or trying to locate the coon’s eyes, was 
next to impossible. So with the remark, 
“We won't waste time here, we’ll find 
others,” we resumed our tramp, leaving 
Mr. Coon in his safe retreat. For an 
hour we heard nothing from the dog, 
when off to the east “Fritz” proclaimed he 
had again treed his game. This was in 
a tall tree, with hardly any spread of 
branches, and heavy with foliage. Ben- 
nett wasted no time in trying to locate the 
coon’s eyes, but strapped on his climbers, 
and with the remark, “There is a coon up 
there, Fritz never makes a rnistake,” he 
was soon up the tree. He proceeded near- 
ly to the top when he cried, “He’s 
here. Ill shake him out and the dog will 
get him.” A vigorous shaking of the 
branches and soon the thud of the coon 
striking the ground was heard. The dog 
had him in a moment and, rushing up to 
him with the light, I watched the manner 
in which the dog killed him. Fritz had 
him by the throat, and on his back, and by 
a series of short and quick pumping mo- 
tions, i.e, jamming him up and down 
on the ground, never once releasing his 
hold, he soon finished him. This was a 
large, full-grown male, with a splendid 
dark skin. 

Making our way to the western bank 
of the river, which we followed in its 
winding course for a long time, we finally 
heard Fritz sounding his familiar call 
come distance in advance. Coming up 
with the dog. we found him at a tree 
which leaned over the river, and rather 
than shoot him out and have him fall into 
the water, and thus possibly lose him, we 
decided to wait for daylight. It was now 
3:30 a. m., and we built a huge bonfire 
cn the ledge of the bank and sat down 
to wait for daylight. At the first break of 
day we were up, and spied Mr. Coon in 
the very top of the tree. A single charge 
of number four shot brought him down 
and he fell in the water some ten feet 
from the bank, which was very steep and 
at least ten feet high. The moment the 
coon struck the water the dog was in 
after him. He brought him to the bank 
and endeavored to climb up to us, fore feet 
first, but the bank was too steep and the 
load too heavy for him to get out that 
way; so, after two or three efforts, he 

































































turned around and backed up the bank, 
dragging the coon with him. 

The degree of intelligence, or instinct, 
exhibited by the dog in bringing this coon 
out of the water and up the steep bank, 
without any orders or directions what- 
ever, displayed a real reasoning ability 
that few people attribute to the canine 
race. 

We were homeward bound at 8 a. m., 
well fatigued, but none the worse for our 
night’s experience. I might tell you of 
other experiences, showing the qualities 
and accomplishments of this grand dog, 
which has made him a prime favorite with 
all who have had the pleasure of hunting 
with him. 

Not all of us who are fond of the out- 
door life, and who love to see and hear a 
good dog in action, have the time, or the 
means, to go long distances in quest of 
big game; but one may experience some 
of the pleasures, and some of the hard- 
ships, much nearer home; and a tramp 
of twenty miles, through swamps, woods, 
ravines, wading creeks and climbing 
fences, in an unsettled section, during a 
night, will give the average city man a 
taste of what must be experienced in the 
larger field, and an experience which the 
Doctor says will “put knots on you.” 


A Champion of Salt-water Sport 

I note in September issue you deplore the 
lack of interest on the part of salt-water 
anglers in your fishing contest. I think this 
lukewarmness is ascribable in the main to 
unfamiliarity with your publication, and 
would suggest the distribution of circulars 
amongst the various fishing-boat captains at 
Sheepshead Bay, Canarsie, Ulmer Park, 
Wreck Lead, Freeport, etc., who would, I 
am sure, gladly bring them to the notice of 
their patrons. A meritorious publication 
such as yours would naturally commend it- 
self to any one interested in angling. You 
have evidently found a fertile field for your 
publication amongst the fresh-water anglers 
and the hunting fraternity, and naturally 
you cater mostly to their tastes in the char- 
acter of your articles and stories. Notwith- 
Standing the salt-water anglers of New 
York’s population outnumber the fresh-water 
anglers at least twenty to one, the amount 
of money invested in fishing tackle for sait- 
water fishing (of course I am speaking lo- 
cally) would outproportion that spent on 
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fresh-water tackle. It is often contended 
that salt-water fishing does not possess the 
attractiveness of fresh-water angling. Those 
who argue this way have another guess com- 
ing. I fished the mountain streams of the 
Poconos and most of the ponds and lakes 
of northeastern Pennsylvania for fifteen or 
more years, the first named for trout and 
the last for bass, pickerel, etc. When I 
took up residence in New York I had con- 
cluded my fishing days were practically over, 
but after three years of salt-water angling 
I have changed my opinion. If angling: for 
the husky sea bass, the slash’ng bluefish, 
the cunn'ng fluke or the ferocious blackfish 
with light gear, from an up-to-date fishing 
sloop, will not arouse the sporting blood 
equally as much as wading the creek fly- 
casting for trout or trolling for bass or still 
fishing for pickerel, the fault is in the man 
and not in the opportunity. All of which 
I offer as an incentive to your good offices 
in awakening a livelier interest among the 
army of salt-water anglers, who rarely ap- 
preciate the splendid fishing grounds we 
have virtually at our doors 
New York City. ALFRED PIKE, 


Camp-fire Honors for September 

Epitor’s NorE:—In our June number was 
published the complete account of the Honor 
System of the Camp-Fire Club, which has for 
its aim the promotion of high ideal of sport 
and the encouragement of all sorts of ex- 
ploits in hunting big game and nature study. 
A supplementary list appeared in the Sep- 
tember number. These awards are free to 
all. Make application to Mr. E. M. Gill, 
chairman, 140 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Let- 
ters addressed to FieELD AND STREAM will be 
forwarded. 


CLUB MEMBERS. 


EMLYN M. GILL: 
Fly casting 4 oz. rod, Honor Green. 


NON-CLUB MEMBERS. 


F L. BICKMORE: 

Catching Ouananiche, Honor Green. 
J. F. DEMPSEY: 

Catching 430 lb. sea bass, High Honor Green. 
THEODORE E. HALL: 

Swimming, High Honor Red. 
PAUL D. PELTIER: 

Swimming, High Honor Red. 
WM. G. STEELE: 

Ascending Mt. McLoughlin, Honor Red. 
Ascending Mt. St. Helena, Honor Red. 
Ascending Mt. Hood, Honor Red. 

Ascending Mt. Adams, Honor Red, 
"RED F. TILDEN: 

Expert Rifleman, High Honor Red. 
WM. DOUGLAS WILKES: 
Bull Moose, High Honor Red. 
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Unkel David’s Letter 
Dere Fetpe & STREME:— 

Kappittel rools the world. Evry minnit 
an uther smawl bizness man is crouded owt 
by sum oppylent trust, & he never cums bak. 
As a peepul we are going 
the gate that kills. The 
prezunt jennyrashun has 
did everything and there 
is no possibel acheeve- 
ment left to putt a wire 
edge on the ambishun of 
the next crop of kids. I 
rite moar in sadness than 
anger. It is offel and mi 
hart is soar. 

In uther days when a 
smawl but sellekt bunch of spoartsmen with 
uplifted hand & bent elbo sed “Here’s how,” 
I cood alwais tell the biggist fish stoary— 
the troothful tail of a pore but onnist an- 
guler. Now I am knokt owt of bizness, 
becos I dident have the munny to hire a 
steembote & sale up to the poaler sees after 
toony. It is no wonder that anarky is abrod 
in the land. 

A six hunderd & aity (680) pownd toony 
caut on lite takkel—whitch meens a foar- 
ownse fish poal, a thutty-thutty (30-30) hi 
power real and a 26X rappid-fire Kutoffa- 
chunk line. Think of ketching a fish that 
waiz as much as a bail of cotton, three (3) 
bushils of korn & a big turky gobbaler awl 
putt together! If I had that fish I woodent 
have him mownted on a borde—I wood 
stretch his skin over a lite mettle frame, in- 
stawl a gassyleen enjin & win a _ big 
prize in the motor bote race. I’ll bet his 
ketcher never thinx of sech a stunt. But 
I ain’t going to fish no moar. Mi fond- 
est hoaps are awl wilted by a preematoor 
blite. That big toony was the frost that 
got mi gote. 

Turning from this panefull subjik, I want 
to ask a question abowt the gaim laws 
whitch relait to hunting dogs. If there is a 
leegul lite—meening a lawyer—amung yore 
four hunderd (400) subskribers I want him 
to meddytate there on & maik reply throo 
the onlie grait reelijus magazeen, & I will 
give him a order on the surkulating depart- 
mint for a haff duzzen bak numbers, saim 
isshu. Now reed careful: 

Last Sundy, whitch was Oktober 1, me 
& Sar An went to vissit a frend in Kon- 
nettykut. He is well to doo & has a Frentch 
kook & we onner him with owr pressunce 
as often as we have the railrode fare, 





Sundy morning after brekfust I went owt in 
the orchard & eet sum appuls & lay down 
under a tree to rest. 


I think Sar An & owr 
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fare hostess was pikking their teath in the 
budwar, & I cood heer my frend cussing his 
chuffer down at the gerroj. It was trooly a 
pessful seen. Mi hart swelled with ekstussy 
&e. 

Sum clabber mowthed houns begun to bel- 
ier in the brush bak of the caff paster & 
purty soon a deer run owt with the houns 
after it. After they had chased it over the 
country for a hour, a Konnettykut farmer 
with a large & well eddykated voice hedded 
them off, but purty soon heer they cum agin 
after the saim deer or its twin sister, 
whitch run like it was exosted & abowt all 
in. I got the gaim warden on the phone & 
he explained that he cood doo nothing. lf 
a man set his houns after a deer, he cood 
arrest him; but if he sed the dogs went on 
their own hooks, it was onlie a unfortunit 
okkurrence, like it is down South when 
Kurnel Jones punches six (6) bootiful 
rownd hoals throo Major Smith. Hoo can 
blaim a houn for killing a deer? Now heer 
is what I want to knoe: 

The so-kalled dog taks is not a taks, but 
meerly what we have to pay for permisshun 
to keep a noosance. As a dog is not taxable, 
he is not propputy. His owner is supposed 
to be reesponsibel for him & his dooings. 
If he goes on his own hooks & kills a 
shepe, his owner pays the dammidge. If he 
is caut in the akt, he gits a lode of shot 
according to law—whitch is rite & propper. 
These remarx leed up to sum moar. 

Deer is the propputy of the Stait. Under 
the law a man can’t kill, persoo or molest 
them. Has a houn moar rites than his 
owner? Wunst moar: You can poast yore 
farm & keep owt two (2) legged hunters, & 
so preserve the gaim to bootify yore prem- 
mysiz; but if a man sais he is a fox hunter 
& owns a haff-starved houn, he claims a 
rite to run his dogs awl over the plais at 
nite when you are trying to slepe, & scat- 
ter all yore gaim over foar (4) cownties, 
Now, does the law say you must stand for 
this? Does flop eers and a hoop tail maik 
a mongril houn sooperior to the statoots 
whitch govern men & preechers—even plum- 
mers when not akshully bizzy in their per- 
feshun? I want to knoe if the law has to 
lay down for the houn owner? & whuther a 
owner of poasted lands can eskape a term 
in the pennytenshurry if he expostulates 
with boath barls when the houns lope over 
the fence with the saim explanashun that 
the dagoes made when they tuk Trippoly? 


Troolie Yores, 


VL Mite Dy ; an 
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The above Large Mouth Black Bass were beth caught by R. B. Potter, Taxidermist, in Buck Lake, Fla., 
on the same tackle, with the exception of using different plugs. 


ROD BY 


_ 


OO Se TE we 


Mr. Potter has mounted them together as 


a memento of his try for the great Fishing Contest, cach fish having the bait with which it was caught in 


his mouth. 


At present he stands Third Prize in the Southern Division with the 9 Ibs. 2 oz. fish, 


Whether 


he takes a prize or not the mounting of the two big fellows will always be an ornament for his den and 


THE GREAT PRIZE 


WINNERS IN CLASS CLOSING SEPT. 15th— 
BROOK TROUT—JULY 

lst Prize: W. F. Kingsbery, 6 lbs., Loon Lake, 

Me. 6 oz. fly rod, Vom Holfe reel, enamgled “E” 


line, Silver Doctor No. 8. 

2nd Prize: Howard S. Hadden, 4 Ibs., Little 
Codroy River, Newfoundland. Touradif rod, Vom 
Hofe reel, Abercrombie & Fitch special line, worms. 

8rd Prize: E. Harris, 3 Ibs. 4 0z., Mile Creek, 
Wis. Split bamboo rod, Hunter reel, Kingfisher 
line, grasshopper. 

4th Prize: Howard M. Ingham, 3 lbs., Fish Lake, 


Me. John Krider rod, trout reel, oil silk line, live 
minnow. 
5th Prize: Niles C. Bateman, 2 lbs. 5 oz., Oswi- 
gatchie River, N. Y. Bristol rod, Hendryx reel, 
Kingfisher line, silver wobbler No. 81. 
BROOK TROUT—GRAND PRIZES 
Special Grand Prize: A. Val Woodruff, 9 lbs., 


Pleasant Lake, N. H. 6% oz. split bamboo rod, 
Vom Hofe reel, Kingfisher line, mud worms. 

Ist Grand Prize: A. Val Woodruff, 9 lbs., Pleas- 
ant Lake, N. H. 6% oz. split bamboo rod, Vom 
Hofe reel, Kingfisher line, mud worms, 

2nd Grand Prize: W. H. Duval, 6% Ibs., Belgrade 
Lake, Me. Split bamboo rod, silk line, worms, 

Third Grand Prize: Albert F. Griffiths, 6% 
Ibs. Richardson Lake, Me. 7% oz. fly rod, single 
click fly reel, dark brown silk line, fly behind 
spoon. 

4th Grand Prize: W. F. Kingsbery, 6 lbs., Loon 
Lake, Me. 6 oz. fly rod, Vom Hofe reel, enameled 
“E” line, silver doctor No. 8. 

Lady’s Prize: Miss M. Otten, 2% lIbs., 5 oz. split 
bamboo fly rod, Abbey & Imbric reel, Kingfisher 
line, royal coachman. 


LAKE TROUT—GRAND PRIZES 

Ist Prize: Collins P. Bliss, 28 Ibs., Lake 
Temagami, Ont. 8 ft. bait casting rod, 6 in. 
wooden reel, light copper wire line, Archer spin- 
ner, 

2nd Prize: Moses R. Cooper, 25% lbs., Water- 
ton Lakes, Alberta. Bamboo rod, Hendryx reel, 
No. 72 Cuttyhunk line, plain spoon with treble 


hook, No. 12 G. M. Skinner. 

_38rd_Prize: Wm. Arnold Bradley, 14 lbs., Glen- 
eida Lake, N. Y. Bristol rod, Gayles reel, King- 
fisher line, yellow perch. 

4th Prize: George W. Hunter, 11% lIbs., Lake 
Temagami, Ont. 8 ft. bait casting rod, 6 in. 
wooden reel, copper wire line, Archer spinner. 


ATLANTIC SALMON—GRAND PRIZES 


_Ist Grand Prize: Charles B. Barnes, 53 Ibs., 
Grand Cascapedia River, P. Q. Split bamboo rod, 


Vom Hofe reel, Mansfield line, artificial fly. ~ 
2nd Grand Prize: 


John T. Spaulding, 43 Ibs., 





will always call up pleasant memories of the Fishing Contest of 1911. 








FISHING CONTEST 


O rod, 
line, Dusty Miller. 
Blanchard, 40 
Leonard rod, 
Vom Hofe reel, Mansfield line, Forest & Son’s arti- 
ficial Jock Scott. 

4th Grand Prize: J. 


Grand Cascapedia River, P. Q. Leonard 
Vom Hofe reel, enamel size C 

3rd Grand Prize: Senjamin S. 
Ibs., Grand Cascapedia River, P. Q. 


S. Ehrich, 32 Ibs., Resti- 
gouche River, N. B. Leonard rod, Vom Hofe reel, 
Kingfisher line, No. 6 Dusty Miller fly. 


BASS—SEPTEMBER 


Ist Grand Prize: Robert R. Bridgers, 44 Ibs., 
Topsail Inlet, N. C. Pennell light tarpon rod, Pen 
nel No. T-11 reel, No. 21 Joe Jefferson line, small 


mullet. 

2nd Prize: Burke H. Bridgers, 42 Ibs., Topsail 
Inlet, N. C. Pennell] light tarpon rod, Vom Hofe 
reel, No. 15 Joe Jefferson line, mullet. 

8rd Prize: W. Carver Glass, 39 Ibs. 9 oz. 

4th Prize: Dr. C. W. Didenhover, 38 
Wachapreague Inlet, Va. 6 ft. 
Record 350-yard multiplying reel, 
linen line, shedder crab. 


CHANNEL 


Ibs., 
surf casting rod, 
12-thread twisted 


Leaders for the Grand Prizes 
Corrected up to time of going to press. 


RAINBOW TROUT 
Mrs. D. L. McKay, Jr., 21 Ibs. 6 oz., Klamath 
Lake, Ore. 
Eli C. Fort, 18 lbs. 2 oz., St. Mary’s River, Mich. 
Eli C. Fort, 11 Ibs, 14 oz., St. Mary’s River, Mich, 


George H. Rhodes, 8% Ibs., Lester River, Minn. 


SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS 
O. K. Richards, 7 Ibs. 4 oz., Long Lake Lodge, 
Hockley, Wis. 


William L. Gilday, 7 lbs. 2 0z., Kensico Reservoir, 
LY 


T. Sidonia, 6% Ibs., Belmont Lake, Havelock, 
Ont. 

Spirl Davenport, 6% Ilbs., Sugar Busch Lakes, 
1s. 

Harry A. Houser, 6 Ibs. 7% oz., Hauto Dam, Pa. 


BLACK BASS—NORTHERN 
DIVISION 

L. D. Hartwell, 8 lbs., Chapins Lake, Mich. 

S. G. Robinson, 8 lbs., Lake Webster, Ind. 
ee B. Decker, Ibs. 11 oz., Lake Hopatcong, 


‘Charles E. Keelen, 7% Ibs.. Lake Mill, Mich. 
Robert Parkhurst, 7% Ibs., Putney Pond, Mich. 


LARGE MOUTH 


MOUTH BLACK BASS—SOUTHERN 


DIVISION 


Dr. Ernest M. Hardy, 11 Ibs. 9 oz., Chickahominy 
River, Va. 


LARGE 
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W. H. Coleman, 9 Ibs. 14 oz., Orange Lake, Fila. 
R. - Potter, 9 Ibs. 2 oz., Buck Lake, Fla. 
J. S. Yates, 9 lbs., Park Lake, Miss. 
STEELHEAD TROUT 
(No affidavits received.) 
PIKE 


H. H. Wilson, 25 lbs., Fishtrap Lake, Minn. 
Theodore Heib, 20 lbs. 2 oz., Hunters Lake, Wis. 
Mary E. Peck, 16% lbs., Lake Mary, Minn. 
Niles C. Bateman, 15% lIbs., Black River, N. Y. 


MUSCALLONGE 


Allen A. Thayer, 42 Ibs., Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 
A, W. Storms, 36% Ibs., Clear Lake, Wis. 
Herbert F. Davis, 36 lbs., Chautauqua Lake, 


¥. 
‘Mrs. J. W. Reinholdt, 32% Ibs., Big Lake, Wis. 
JUVENILE CLASS 


Arthur H. Boylan, Muscallonge, 18% Ibs., Lake 
Koronia, Minn. 

Jack G. White, Small Mouth Black Bass, 6 Ibs. 
2 oz., Sugar Busch Lakes, is, 

Katherine Murphy, Large Mouth Black Bass, 5% 
lbs., Clearwater Lake, Minn. 


BLUEFISH 
T. R. Hanniford, 9 lbs. 4 oz., Fire Island Inlet, 
E. E. Vreeland, 6 Ibs. 2 oz., Fire Island Inlet, 
"Poul F. Zierz, 434 lbs., Asbury Park, N. J. 
WEAKFISH 
Walter E. Sawyer, 13% lIbs., Great South Bay, 
. Walter E. Sawyer, 7 lbs. 4 oz., Great South Bay, 


"Ww. E. Lord, 4 Ibs., Arverne, L. I. 
E. Lord, 3% lbs., Rockaway, L. I. 


CHANNEL BASS 


Robert R. Bridgers, 44 Ibs., Topsail Inlet, N. C. 

Burke H. Bridgers, 42 Ibs., asus Inlet, N. C. 

W. wre Glass, 39 lbs. 9 oz 

Dr. . Didenhover, 38 “Ibs., Wachapreague 
Inlet, Vn 


STRIPED BASS 


Paul F. Zierz, 40 lbs. 3 oz., Asbury Park, N. J. 

H. L. Worthington, 19 Ibs. 8 oz., Susquehanna 
River at Rowlandsville, Md. 

S. D. Barnes, 8% lbs., Jamaica Bay, L. I. 

William Minett, 4% lbs., Far Rockaway, L. I. 


OUANANICHE 


J. L. Scott, 14% lbs., Lake Sebago, Me. 
E. Frank Lewis, 14 Ibs. 4 oz., Lake Sebago, Me. 
ag S. Flint, 13 Ibs. 14 0z., Kezar Lake, Me. 
. M. Gill, 7% Ibs., Sebago Lake, Me. 


BLACKFISH 
ee M. Hughes, 12% Ilbs., Sachnest Neck, 


“Wm. M. Hughes, 10 Ibs. 2 oz., Elbow Ledge, Mid- 
dletown, R. I. 
E. D. Levinson, 5 Ibs. 8 oz., Great South Bay, 


» I. 
George Philcox, 4%4 lbs., Darien, Conn. 


TUNA 


J. K. L. Ross, 680 lbs., St. Anns Bay, N. S. 
Frank Kelly, 109% lbs., Catalina, Cal. 
F. B. Alexander, 35 lbs., Sea Bright, L. I. 


TARPON 


E, A. Richard, 175 Ibs., Estera Bay, Fla. 

7 Marguerate I. Dilg, 165 Ibs., Texas Coast. 
R. W. Hitchcock, 138 lbs., Tampico Bay, Mex. 
C. W. Trousdale, 115 lbs., Tarpon, Tex. 
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MORE PRIZE CONTEST STORIES 
First Prize Brook Trout—July Class 
MR. W. F. KINGSBERY, PORTLAND, ME, 


6 lbs.; 25 in. long; 15% in. girth; 6 oz. 
fly rod; Vom Hofe reel, enameled “E” 
line; silver doctor No. 8 bait. 


Story not in on going to press,—Ep, 





Second Prize Brook Trout—July Class 
WON BY N. S, HADDEN, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Your letter was forwarded to me and I 

received it in a duck blind down on Long 

Island, where the black ducks occasionally 

make us a flying visit. 

You want me to write a full autobiography 
of the last hour of the monarch of the trout 
kingdom from the island of Newfoundland, 
giving a detailed account of his sad and 
tragic end and as this record must be re- 
ceived to-morrow, time is short, so here 
goes,—only a second’s trip in imagination 
from Long Island, New York, back to the 
island of Newfoundland, Canada, and to live 
again the glorious day of August 7th. 

Having camped on a salmon pool in the 
Grand Codroy for two weeks, my companion 
and I, with two guides, came down to 
Tompkins on the Little Codroy River for a 
last two days’ fishing on that famous stream 
where so many mighty salmon and large 
speckled trout have given sportsmen from 
all parts of the world many a thrilling ad- 
venture. 

Our first day we elected to explore the 
upper river and try our skill on some un- 
wary fish that might not have seen a silver 
duck or Jock Scott fly for a few days. 
The river was very low and the country 
dry from want of rain. In fact, a forest 
fire raged all day within a few hundred 
yards of where we fished, the smoke at times 
completely shutting out all immediate sur- 
roundings, but as no discomforts are without 
some compensations so in our case we 
breathed smoke, but parted company with 
the black flies, midgets, gnats, mosquitoes, 
sand flies and all their cousins. 

We began fishing about five miles above 
Tompkins, working downstream. It was 
only a few moments when the doctor and 
his guide were lost to view below a bend, 
and as my guide—Frank Isaac—discovered 
a fine field of fresh-water clams we were 
soon busy opening them up in search of 
pearls. 

We found several, but none of any size, 
so pushing on to a small shallow pool where 
the water made a pretty ripple at its head 
a No. 7 “Silver Doctor” salmon fly flew 
out many times, alighting in various spots 
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with the hope of attracting the attention of 
asalmon or trout lurking in its cool depths. 

Not a rise—not a sign of life—‘Ah! but 
Frank, what is that dark shadow on the 
stony bottom near the opposite bank?” 
With his assurance that it was a fish we 
quickly changed the fly to a Jock Scott. 
Result—the same. Another careful investi- 
gation and Frank reckoned it might be a 
trout, so a small “Montreal” skipped and 
played at all possible angles above and over 
the dark shadow, remaining passive and un- 
movable—nothing doing. 

A small hook with three or four barnyard 
hackles then drifted placidly down with 
the current—the quiet scene changed—the 
dark shadow vanished, and that electrical 
thrill flashed through leader, line and rod— 
the reel sang a pretty note, and I was con- 
nected with something alive and something 
well worth while. 

It was a noble fight from start to finish, 
up and down and round about, the six 
ounce split bamboo rod acknowledging every 
action of the fish, ‘with proper dip of gentle- 
manly politeness, and when at last Frank 
withdrew the landing net from the pool with 
its four pounds of fighting beauty, our 
worthy foe still compelled respect, even 
from this monster of man’s ingenuity by a 
low bend from its heavy handle. 

The illustration is a poor photograph of 
this noble four-pound trout beside its final 
conqueror. As picture and pen were never 
able to describe the beauty and color of a 
square-tail brook trout just out of the water, 
it must suffice to say that he was as hand- 
some as any you have ever seen. 

When we left this pretty spot a half hour 
later Frank carried three handsome fish 
downstream on his back, weighing a trifle 
over eleven pounds. 

After lunching beside a cold spring a 
mile or so below, it was our fortune to meet 
our Waterloo, and the victory of the morn- 
ing turned to utter defeat in the afternoon. 

Casting from the head of Big Johns Fool, 
my fly suddenly vanished and with a terrific 
tush line disappeared from my large Von 
Hoff reel in amazing rapidity. This pool 
must be 250 feet in length, and I was just 
above its upper end. The salmon was at 
the lower end, and still going—down—down 
—over the rapids—till only a very little of 
the 400 feet of Touradif line was left on my 
reel. 

Frank ran for the rapids and was just in 
time to see the final rush and leap around a 
large sharp rock—snap went the leader like 
a banjo string and there is one more thirty- 
five pound salmon still swimming, with a 
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“IT WAS A NOBLE FIGHT” 


sore mouth, but I trust ere now that he has 
managed to rid himself of that bothersome 
little prickly fly and my fine leader. 


Fourth Prize, Brook Trout, July Class 





AWARDED TO H. M, INGHAM, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


There were three of us, Dudley, Ed, the 
guide, and myself, and we were trying to find 
out why Big Fish Lake, Maine, was so 
called. There was not a leaf stirring—that 
is, below water; above, there was a half a 
gale. We had tried flies in vain, although 
we had the most approved patterns, and 
even the old reliable Garden Hackle was of 
no avail. It began to look serious, as we 
had good appetities and the larder was 
empty. The crop of chubs and minnows 
was good and the crop of worms was cor- 
respondingly decreasing; so when Ed said, 
as I landed a nice little shiner. “Hook that 
fellow through the back and let him swim 
around, maybe they want live bait,’ I has- 
tened to do so, feeling that any change must 
be for the good. 
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Before long my slack line commenced to 
run out, and I began to get excited. After 
a while it stopped for half a minute and then 
started again. 

“Now give it to him!” yelled Ed. 

I struck with a will and prepared for a 
rush as my rod, a light and vey limber fly- 
rod, bent into a perfect U. No rush came, 
however. Just a short run and then a steady 
pull, as if I had hooked the bottom of the 
ocean. I was reminded of a salmon I once 
caught that sulked for an hour and a half, 
and turned about 127 figure eights without 
coming an inch nearer the surface of the pool. 
But this time there were no figure eights— 
nothing but an ominous stillness, 

“He’s probably got snarled in a beastly 
snag,” said Ed. 

“It’s a wonder you wouldn’t clean out the 
bottom of this lake some day while you’re 
resting, Ed,” said Dudley. “I’m glad you 
lil salt pork and erbswurst for supper.” 

“Now, isn’t that just our luck?” I said. 
“The only hungry fish in this whole lake 
has found the surest way of keeping out 
of the frying pan. We might as well try to 
save some of the tackle, Dud. Get hold of 
the line and see if you can budge the snag 
at all.” 

Dud took hold and carefully pulled a little, 
and the line gave as if it were wound once 
around a smooth stick. Then it stuck, and 
after some more careful tugging a branch 
appeared. This proved to belong to the top 
half of a tree that probably stood fifteen feet 
high when it was alive. Dud grabbed it, 
and started to haul it out to look for the 
line, when Ed yelled. 

“Holy Smoke! there’s your fish!” 

Now, by all precedent, a swirl and a splash 
should have followed instantly. But, instead 
of a swirl, we saw, just below the surface 
of the water, right side up, but apparently 
all in, a trout that looked big enough to pull 
the tree out of water unaided. Why he 
should be played out, we couldn’t guess. He 
had put up no fight, as far as we knew, and 
it could not have been three minutes since 
I hooked him. Maybe the tree could have 
told a tale, but it was reticent. 

Dudley carefully freed the line and put 
me in control of the situation again. There 
was nothing to it, however. That fish had 
shot his bolt, and he rolled into the net 
without a murmur. 

Dud, meanwhile, had kept a strangle hold 
on the tree, and when I asked him if he was 
going to take that back to camp to try and 
cook it, too, he replied: “No, but once is 
enough to haul this off the bottom.” 

When the fish came aboard, my work be- 
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gan. Before that time all I had done was 
to hold the rod and offer suggestions to the 
dredging foreman. But the extraction of the 
hook from that fish’s anatomy was certainly 
a puzzle. It was properly a job for an expert 
surgeon with small hands and plenty of in- 
struments. I began to see why my fish had 
failed to get free after snarling the line, and 
why he had turned up his toes so quickly, 
That hook was through both walls of his 
throat and hooked into something else, I be- 
lieve. It was only a number one sneck, 
and was not big enough to go as far as it 
did; so it must have pulled everything into 
a knot, and strangled the poor brute. 

Ed paddled ashore so Dud could plant his 
tree while I was learning surgery, and 
even then he got started fishing before I did, 

The fish was a beautiful brook trout, 
twenty inches long and weighed three pounds, 
And, although he gave me less fight than 
many a quarter-pounder, he certainly made 
more work for the frying pan. A big trout 
caught on a shiner! That sort of thing 
isn’t regular. But he was silly enough to 
grab at it—and the John Krider rod, plain 
little fly reel and light oiled silk line did the 
rest, with a bit of judicious assistance from 
the three of us. 





Third Prize Brook Trout—July Class 
AWARDED TO REV. E, HARRIS, MAUSTON, WIS. 


The beginning of this story goes back to 
a day in July. McNown and I went out to 
a stretch of Mile Creek where we pre- 
viously had caught some old “grandads.” 
It is open meadow at this point and the 
creek is narrow, with fairly deep water. 
We were fishing downstream, using angle- 
worms for bait and having poor luck. While 
Mac was fishing a pool above me I came 
to a place where an alder, growing partly 
across the stream, had held up some plank 
and other floating material, forming a deep, 
dark hole where a big one might well abide. 
I cast in, and after a moment or two felt 
slight tugs at the other end (of the line), 
such as might come from a small fish. I 
took no chances, however, and waited for 
further revelations. They came very soon 
in the form of a slow, heavy pull. “Now 
is my time,” I thought; so I proceeded 
to test my strength and skill with the un- 
known below the planks. Sure enough, a 
large fish was on, but he did not stay on, 
for I merely managed to bring him to the 
surface of the water where I could just 
see the mottled back of a big trout, when 
he let go of the bait, which he was only 
holding in his mouth, and dropped back into 
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: “WAS THAT TROUT HOOKED THREE TIMES THAT DAY?” 


the hole. “Ah, old man,” I said “I'll get 
you yet!” 

I put on fresh bait and cast in again, but 
must have fished fifteen minutes before get- 
ting another bite. At last pat:ence was re- 
warded and I was connected again with 
something which inspired me with a great 
hope. I began to reel in, and at last lifted 
out—a big sucker. My disgust was un- 
bounded and if I said nothing | thought 
much. When I overtook Mac (who in the 
meantime had passed on down stream) and 
told him what ! had caught, he laughed in 
most unbrotherly glee. He never laughs 
when he catches a sucker. But besides en- 
joying my disappointment Mac took little 
stock in what I said about seeing a big 
trout—which was adding insult to injury. 
Had it not been for subsequent experiences, 
I believe Mac would have been an un- 
believer to this day. 

On August 18th Mac and I went again 
to the part of Mile Creek described above, 
and I was eager to try that hole once more. 
We both made a beeline for it—Mac. say- 
ing, “Let me see you pull a big one out of 
there.” “All right,” I said, “You just 
watch.” So I put on an angleworm and very 
carefully cast in. My bait had no sooner 
disappeared from sight when a trout rose 
quietly to the surface of the water and 
swallowed a grasshopper which was then 
about to float by. I was in plain sight and 
only a few feet from the water, but the 


trout took not the slightest notice of me. 
I took notice of him, all right, and could 
see that he was a whopper. A-quiver with 
eagerness and determined to get that big 
fellow if I possibly could, I pulled up my 
line, took off the worm from the hook, put 
on a grasshopper, and cast in again. The 
*hopper had no sooner floated down to the 
mouth of the hole than the trout seized it, 
and after a moment or so I struck and had 
him hooked. But excitement was my un- 
doing. Instead of playing him as I should 
have done, I attempted to land him at once 
without even the aid of a landing-net. The 
inevitable happened, for no sooner had the 
trout become tangled in the long grass on 
the creek bank when thé hook was torn 
from its mouth and it was gone. Right 
then had I been a cussing man I should 
have cussed, for of all the big fools who 
believed he could land a fish, I was the big- 
gest. I walked up to Mac, turned my rear 
elevation to him, leaned over and invited 
him to kick me around the field. Had he 
done so I think I should have felt better. 

We discussed the situation for a few 
moments when Mac said: “Let me cast a 
grasshopper in there; maybe I can hook cn 
to his partner.” “Go ahead,” I said, “but 
it will be of no use.” To our immense sur- 
prise, however, Mac also hooked on to a 
whopper, though at first he thought it only 
a small one. Presently he said: “Harris, 
I’m snagged.” “Oh, no,” I replied, “it must 
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be the size of the fish.” Well, it was, all 
right, for the “snag” soon began to move. 
It was Mac’s turn to become excited and I 
tell you he had it bad. His eyes stuck 
nearly out of his head. “Strike him, Mac.!” 
I said, for I was afraid the trout was just 
fooling with the bait. Mac struck. Oh, 
my! One would have thought he expected 
to sink the hook deep in an oak tree. The 
trout gave one dash and was gone, and 
Mac stood there looking venomously at a 
hook, pulled nearly straight. Mac doesn’t 
swear, but what he thought would, I am 
sure, be unprintable. Of course, I gave him 
a piece of my mind, and told him what I 
thought of a fisherman who could do no 
better than that. There were now two fools 
on the creek, instead of one. 

We tried that hole again before we left it, 
but of course there was nothing doing; so 
we went on up stream where we intended 
to do most of our fishing that day. It was 
two hour: later when we returned. I was 
quite a little ahead of my partner, and ap- 
proached the hole once more with a feeling 
of desperation. I put on a fat grasshopper, 
and—would you believe it—in spite of his 
previous experiences that trout never hesi- 
tated a moment. He took the bait and 
swallowed it! There was no need of my 
striking him, for his own protests soon 
sunk the hook in deeply. He fought like 
a pirate! I remained cool, however, and, 
keeping him from going back into his hole, 
let him thrash around all he pleased. It 
was an exquisite moment. My nerves were 
all a-tingle with absolute pleasure. But how 
to land him, was the question. I wouldn’t 
dare attempt to lift him with the line, and 
I had no landing-net, so I called Mac to 
my help. While I manipulated the reel he 
got down the side of the creek, and when 
the weary trout lay over on its side, Mac 
grabbed it and threw it on the bank. It 
seems a tame ending, after all, but it was 
not tame to us. We thought, and still 
think, that we had done a big thing. It 
was a beautiful fish, and one hour later 
weighed 3% pounds. 

Now here are interesting questions: Was 
that the same trout with which we had con- 
nected two hours earlier? Was that trout 
hooked three times that day? That it had 
been hooked once before it was caught, was 
evident, for there was a cut in its upper 
lip. We believe it was the same trout in 
all three cases, for no one has found a trout 
in that hole since. 

The trout was caught with a split-bamboo 
rod, No. 55 Kingfisher line and a No. 66 
small sproat hook. 
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Concerning That English Air Rifle 

FIELD AND STREAM, 
New York City. 

The malefactor who runs your magazine 
when he isn’t gadding around Europe or 
some other secluded region saw fit to print 
a letter from me on the subject of an Eng- 
lish air rifle, the said letter appearing in 
your September issue. This is the prelude. 

This: is the roth and I have already re- 
ceived’ sixteen (16), as Unkel.-David would 
say, inquiries from pilgrims about the coun- 
try as to where the said English air rifle is 
made, its cost, its looks, its food, its dis- 
position, whether mine could be pried loose, 
and other questions. Now I’m supposed to 
work once in a while and my typewriter stut- 
ters when it is overworked. Therefore, hav- 
ing started all this fuss, FIELD AND STREAM 
can just print this letter, expurgating where 
it sees fit, so long as the information is 
left in. 

The rifle is made by the Birmingham 
Small Arms Company, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 

It costs 50 shillings—$12.00, without duty, 
which is about $3,.00 more. 

Its bullets cost 12c. per thousand in Eng- 
land, 

The gun can be shipped via parcels post 
at the rate of 1I2c. per pound if the post- 
age is sent to the manufacturers. 

It is as accurate as a .22 caliber rifle. 

It is powerful enough for squirrels but 
the makers also turn out .22 and .25 caliber 
rifles at the same price, which hit hard 
enough blows for any animal of the squirrel- 
rabbit tribe. 

The target holder is worth about $1.50 and 
is the No. 60 of the Birmingham layout. 
Targets are worth about $1.00 per thousand, 

The gun can be had in full or straight 
grip, seven pounds or about 5% pounds 
weight, fitted with open or elevating rear 
peep sight, which is my own equipment. 

It kills small game neatly, is a sure thing 
on sparrows, etc., and makes little noise. 

It is rifled like a regular .22 and is a heavy 
barreled practical rifle of fine steel and 
1 laterial, 

Interested cranks can find out any more 
about the gun from the makers, the Bir- 
mingham Small Arms Company, Birming- 
ham, England. Epwarp C. CroSsSMAN. 





More .22 Calibre Discussion 
Editor FreLp AND STREAM: 

I note in the November Fietp AND STREAM 
that Mr. Wale has not been able to obtain 
satisfaction with a .22 calibre rifle handling 
the various cartridges. His experience is in 
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line with my own. Being a devotee of the 
small bore, I tried for some time to find 
a rifle which would meet all requirements 
for an ideal arm of this type and feel satis- 
fied that none comes so near doing so as 
the Model 1890 Winchester, chambered for 
the .22 W. R. F. cartridge. Before using this 
rifle, I tried several of the various models 
shooting the short, long and long-rifle cart- 
ridges and found that, while their accuracy 
with the long-rifle cartridge was all that 
could be desired, they did not give good re- 
sults with the shorter lengths. The question 
is therefore reduced to a choice between the 
22 W. R. F. and the .22 long rifle, and I 
think that for several reasons the former is 
to be preferred. The iong-rifle cartridge 
may give slightly better results for target 
work when used in a rifle which is cham- 
bered and rifled especially for it, but for 
use in an ordinary light repeater, and especi- 
ally for hunting, the .22 W. R. F. has sev- 
eral marked advantages. 

It is more powerful, is cleaner, and more 
convenient to handle, and is very nearly as 
accurate. I have myself hit an eight-inch 
bull’s-eye at 220 yards, three times out of 
five, and have frequently killed hawks, ducks 
and rabbits at distances of from 100 to 200 
yards, using this cartridge and the 1890 Win- 
chester. Another point in the superiority of 
the 22 W. R. F. over the .22 long-rifle lies 
in the fact that the smokeless load is as pow- 
erful and practically as accurate as the black, 
while the smokeless long-rifle is markedly in- 
ferior in velocity and range to the black. If 
Mr. Wale wants the best .22 repeater obtain- 
able, I do not think he could do better than 
to get a Winchester Model 1890, .22 W. R. 
F., with ivory bead and peep sights. 

It would be interesting to know the ex- 
perience and ideas of others in regard to the 
relative merits of various small-bore car- 
tridges. I should personally like to have the 
opinion of some one in regard to the effect- 
iveness of the 25-20 for moderately long 
range shooting. 

Very respectfully, 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL. RAYMOND Roark. 





He Likes the 20-Gauge 

Replying to Mr. J. Knight in regard to 
the 20-gauge shotgun, I can recommend the 
little arm to any sportsman. Up to 4o yards, 
with Nos. 10, 7% or 6 shot, you are sure of 
your game as if you were shooting a can- 
non—if you are any sort of a wingshot at 
all; and for snapshooting you can beat 
the man all around who carries a 12-gauge. 
A little 5!4-pound, 26-inch 20-gauge has 
weaned me away from all other guns. With 
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No. 6 shot it will rip a can through at 80 
yards—and this is no pipe dream! Use a 
Follett shot concentrator and your 20-gauge 
will beat the 12 for pattern and penetra- 
tion. Using a concentrator, I have put 15 
No. 5 shot through both sides of a nail 
keg at 7o yards. In upland shooting at 
partridge, quail and woodcock, with regu- 
lar factory loads, I do better and quicker 
work with the 20 than I was ever able to do 
with the 12. 

Don’t let anyone tell you the 20-gauge 
is a boy’s gun. Properly loaded, it is big 
enough to kill anything you can find in this 
section of country. I am no new beginner 
with the shotgun. I have ‘owned guns of 
nearly every make, and some of them cost- 
ing up to $250, but I think just as much of 
this cheap little No. 1 Ithaca as any I ever 
owned or handled. I can bang it around 
any old way, and if I smash it I can get an- 
other one for about what it would cost to 
smooth a scratch out of the stock of a high- 
priced arm. 

If you are shooting a 20 and find it don’t 
get enough shot into the duck at long range, 
try the concentrators. They are the thing 
for fox shooting, and with No. 4 shot will 
stop an old red at 75 yards. 


Port Chester, N. Y. N. C. ArFrica. 





In Deep Water 

I am an amateur fisherman and am just 
returned (Aug. 23) from my two weeks’ va- 
cation. The water where I fished was a 
small stream, the overflow of a lake, and 
had quite a few pickerel and bass in it; 
but the trouble was that it hardly flowed at 
all and consequently was almost entirely 
covered with weeds and lilies. Therefore 
trolling or casting was almost out of the 
question. Tried the Coaxer, the weedless 
porker, etc., but not a strike could I get. 
Another strange thing was that all the bass 
I could see were always roaming around the 
bottom of the stream, where there were 
holes ten or fifteen feet deep. Could you 
kindly advise me what to do in this sad 
predicament? Also would you please tell 
me how and where to get helgramites and 
so-called “lamper eels”? 

New York City. 


[During the hot weather of summer game 
fish usually seek refuge in the deep, cool 
pools, and at such times trolling or casting 
is of little avail. Still-fishing near the bot- 
tom with live minnows or frogs is more 
likely to win results. Helgramites are 
found, at certain seasons, under stones at 
the water’s edge.] 


THOMAS STEINER. 
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From a Veteran ’Lunge Fisherman 

Herewith you will please find a statement 
of a 31%-pound muscallonge, properly at- 
tested by a notary public and w:th the signa- 
tures of two witnesses as your contest re- 
quires. The two witnesses live at Corn- 
wall, Ontario, and Mr. Duquette is the 
proprietor of the King George Hotel at that 
point and also of the Algonquin Hotel at 
Stanley Island, about ten miles down the 
river from Cornwall. 

I would especially call your attention to 
the fact that this fish was carefully examined 
and found empty, no pike or any other fish 
being in his stomach, which is a common 
trick among the guides when they do not 
use sand or heavier addition. This fish could 
easily be filled with pike or suckers to an 
extent that he would weigh 35 to 38 pounds 
and still look we!l. Under equal conditions 
I believe he has a very good chance for the 
Grand Prize, and as I understand your com- 
petition, the same fish is eligible for the 
prize during the first six months as well as 
the Grand Prize in case his size is not ex- 
ceeded before October 15th next. In reali- 
ity there are very few ‘lunge caught on a 
rod weighing over 30 pounds annually, not- 
withstanding the many claims made, and I 
say this after talking and corresponding 
with prominent fishermen in various sections 
of the country. As ] wrote you before, I 
have traced down so many exaggerated 
stories of enormous ‘lunge that I became 
tired from the time and effort expended. 
This particular "lunge was reported as weigh- 
ing 44 pounds within three days after he 
was caught by people who really believed it 
In one. amusing case a man in the town of 
Lancaster, about 20 miles below Cornwell, 
told me that he could give me facts and fig- 
ures of this fish, that he weighed exactly 44 
pounds, that I could see him in Mr. 
Duquette’s ice house at that time and that 
he could give me the name of the guide and 
other data. I would have been more amused 
except that I have been through the same 
thing too often before in my experience after 
muscallonge. I met the vice-president of a 
trust company at Stanley Island this year 
who thought he had seen 50-pound muscal- 
longe and who said he had caught more than 
one hundred and when he caught one there 
weighing 19% pounds it looked to him like 
a whale. After some time he finally ad- 
mitted to me that he had been catching ‘lunge 
chiefly in the inland lakes and that 8 pounds 
was about a fair average, scale weight, and 
that is nearer the truth of the small inland 
‘lunge in my experience. Yours truly, 


New York, N. Y. W. P. Corsett. 
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Fire Protection 

As the hunting season comes on we 
hope our readers will note particularly 
the instructions given by former Assistant 
Forester Wm. T. Cox, in the article on 
the Care of the Campfire in the July 
This is going to be a particularly 
dry season and the danger of ground 
fires in broadleaf forests and_ both 
ground and crown fires in the con- 
ifers will be greatly enhanced. Ground 
fires are often wilfully set in hardwood 
forests by the ignorant. It is absolute 
death to the young growth and is one of 
the reasons why we have virtually noth- 
ing growing to-day to take the place of 
the present hardwood stands. 

It has been many years since any 
forest in the more thickly settled parts 
of the country has had five straight 
years without a leaf fire. It is the 
duty of the camper and sportsman to 
put out such fires whenever encountered, 
and to be particularly careful not to set 
any himself by careless leaving of the 
camp-fire burning even when absent for 
but an hour or so from camp. The surest 
preventive is a border of stones around 
the site of the camp-fire covered with a 
low bank of dirt, and this applies whether 
a back-log night fire, a cooking range 
or a stone oven is used. In coniferous 
forests the danger is still greater, and the 
only safe course is to dig down through 
the duff until the soil is reached. The 
site should then be bared for five or six 
feet each way and bordered with stones 
over which earth is banked. And beware 
of those moments when you are off your 
guard with fire,—the times when, follow- 
ing the ingrained habits of the city, you 
knock your pipe-ashes out against a tree- 
trunk, toss away a half-burnt match or 
drop a cigar-butt where following the laws 
of gravity, it makes for a crack in the 
leaves and can’t be found again. Many a 
forest fire has been set through no other 
cause, and then there is the “out” camp- 
fire. Didn’t know it was loaded—of 
course not. So you went away and left 
it dead and presently the wind blew a 
flurry of dead leaves over it and blew 
them off again into the forest after some 
ember way down in the ashes had set them 
afire. The only sure thing is water. 


issue. 














DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


This Department is for the use of our readers in telling their unusual experiences. 
Please make your contributions as brief as possible in order that the variety of anec- 


dotes may be greater. 


The authors of the three best stories each month will be given 


a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures. 
The winners for September are J. S. Bozarth, A. F. D. and M. F. Jobes. 


An Icy Incident 

It was during the month of January that 
I decided conditions were just right for the 
mallards to be on certain open ponds on 
the large marsh, and started out for a well- 
baited Jake about three miles out into the 
marsh, The cold weather had frozen the 
river which wended its crooked way through 
the marsh to within a few hundred yards 
of my blind and I followed its course walk- 
ing along the solid ice, keeping a sharp 
lookout for airholes or places where the 
current had weakened the ice. In one place 
the creek broadened out into quite a little 
lake and here I carefully skirted around the 
edges and continued my way to the blind. 
The mallards were flying and the shooting 
was excellent and I found darkness, or 
rather night, for there was a moon, fast 
approaching. I could not resist remaining 
and it was dark before I finally realized it 
was time to stop and get off the marsh as 
soon as possible. Piling the majority of my 
ducks in a skiff kept at the pond I gathered 
as many as I could conveniently carry and 
started my journey homeward, realizing 
more and more that I had been foolish in 
remaining so long and dreading the trip 
over the treacherous ice. Before I had 
proceeded far, clouds spread over the moon 
and did not lend me courage. But every- 
thing went along nicely and I had arrived 
at the large pond formed by the widening of 
the creek before referred to and had gotten 
around it and to the mouth of the creek, 


and was congratulating myself that all dan- 
ger was over, as I felt the rest of the creek 
was practically safe, and that I would soon 
be home and alongside a warm fire. But as 
I started to enter the mouth of the creek, 
all thoughts of heat vanished, for I was 
standing up to my neck in the icy water. I 
had overlooked a weak spot made by the 
current of the creek making a swirl toward 
the shore as it entered the lake and had 
broken through. I did not sink, although 
the water at this point was very deep, be- 
cause I had gone through perpendicularly 
and my gun stretched across the hole rested 
upon the ice on each side and supported 
me. Oh! the feeling of that icy water as 
it soaked through my heavy ducking gar- 
ments and reached my skin. I am all right 
for the present, but how to get out was 
what passed through my mind. I carefully 
tried to crawl out on the ice but every time 
it broke and made my situation more pre- 
carious than ever, for I ran chances of be- 
ing precipitated entirely into the water, and 
I became thoroughly alive to my perilous 
position. After several efforts to get out 
and the hole getting larger every time, and 
my body becoming more chilled and numb 
every minute, I practically gave up all hope 
and resigned myself to my fate. Every 
effort I made seemed to only hasten matters. 
Knowing that a search would be made for 
me the next morning, and that no trace of 
me would be seen unless they happened to 
discover the hole where I had gone through, 
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I decided to try and write a note telling 
how it all happened and leaving it where 
they might find it. With difficulty I got 
a piece of paper and pencil out of my in- 
sde coat pocket, and carefully supporting 
myself on the gun laboriously wrote my last 
farewell. I then decided to place the note 
under the hammers of my gun, and try and 
stick the barrels through the solid ice, where 
it would remain sticking up for them to 
cee. Carefully I drew myself to the ice 
resting my weight thereon and withdrew the 
gun; reaching forward as far as possible I 
plunged the barrel through the ice as far 
away as I could reach, intending to hold on 
as long as possible and then let go. But 
there is always hope, and an idea struck me 
—*I wonder if I could pull myself up on the 
ice by means of the gun stuck through the 
ice?” Carefully I tried, and succeeded in 
getting partly out of the hole and keeping 
what part of my body was out as flat on 
the ice as possible. I then withdrew the 
gun and reaching forward as far as pos- 
sible again pushed the barrels through the 
ice; again I carefully pulled myse!f toward 
it, getting more of my body flat out on the 
ice. On the third attempt I found the ice 
was much thicker where I placed the gun 
and succeeded in crawling to, and by it, and 
finally regained my feet, leaving the gun 
where I had made the last thrust through 
the ice, and dragged my partly frozen body 
home, where I was thawed out and in a 
few days none the worse for my experience. 
The next day my brother and a friend went 
down to where I nearly found a watery and 
icy grave, and found the gun sticking 
through the ice with the note tightly held 
under the hammers. 


Baltimore, Md. DENMEAD. 


TALBOTT 


We Always Knew the Trout Was a Sport 


One afternoon after a day’s fishing my 
pal and myself had seated ourselves on the 
bank of the lake for a smoke. I had al- 
most finished my cigarette when I picked 
up my Ine and fastened the lighted cig- 
arette stub on my hook, saying to my pal 
in a laughing tone, “I wonder if fish smoke 
cigarettes ?” 

I cast it out and no sooner had it struck 
the water than a trout struck it. After 
some moments of excitement and sport of 
playing him down I drew him out on the 
bank and when I got back to camp I 
weighed him. He tipped the scale a little 
over 2% pounds. 

My pal says it would be well to recom- 
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mend cigarette stubs as trout bait. But 

perhaps they are not all tobacco fiends. 
This is a true story. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


J. M. Pearce. 





Ever Make a Double Like This? 

My cousin had a new .12-gauge shotgun 
of a reliable make, which he was very 
anxious to try, so one day he and I started 
out to look for squirrels. We had been 
out several hours with only three squirrels 
to our credit, when we heard a squirrel in 
a large chestnut tree. 

“I see him,” he cried excitedly and at the 
same time his .12-gauge barked and we 
heard a great noise in the tree. The squirrel 
fell to the ground and after him came 
tumbling a large owl. The owl was probably 
sleeping in the tree when the shot hit him. 
Can you beat it for luck? 

White Plains, N. Y. Ernest STEvENs. 

That’s probably what the owl thought.— 


Ed 





Virginia Game Wardens Please Notice 

On the Chickhominy Marshes they make 
a business of killing sora, known mostly in 
some parts as rail birds, with paddles at 
night, for market. They use a long-handled 
paddle and a light which is usually made of 
pitch pine in iron basket. 

In the sora season of 1909 Capt. Baker 
came with tug and barge to load with lum- 
ber for us, and brought Capt. Roper, his 
father-in-law, with him for the trip; that 
night when the men came back from “slap- 
ping” sora on the high tide, Capt. Baker 
and Capt. Roper decided they would go 
and slap some for themselves, so they took 
one of the boats and outfits and started 
out, but could not get into the marsh on 
account of the tide being too low, so they 
started up one of the little sloughs. 

This being a new experience to them, 
neither one knew what to do. Capt. Roper 
did the pushing and Capt. Baker had the 
paddle ready for the first one that would 
show up. Presently one did get out of the 
marsh and started for the other side, and 
the captain made a hit at it, but only suc- 
ceeded in whirling himself off his balance 
and knocking his light overboard, the handie 
of the paddle hitting Capt. Roper in the 
side and nearly knocking him out of the 
boat. 

Said Capt. Roper: “Will, I tell you those 
birds fly with force! The one you hit at 
flew into my side and it hurts yet.” 

High Gate, Va. J. A. Bozartu. 

Unlawful to kill or capture game at night 
in Virginia. Get after ’em, Brother B,, 
and we'll help you—Ed. 
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Been Hunting this Season Yet? 


Better get out your old shooting togs, oil up 
your shotgun. No use working all the time— 
Take a day off now and then and go off for a 
tramp over fields and through woods, with your 
gun over your shoulder. 


Chances are, there’s plenty of game within rea- 
sonable distance, if you'll take the trouble to 
inquire where it 1s to be found. 


A full game bag is sure, if birds are plentiful, 
your-hand is steady, your eye true, and you are 
using shells loaded with 


The Powder High Velocity— 
for Particular Light Recoii— 
Shooters Waterproof 















| Write today for Infallible Booklet No. 55 
e/ giving valuable information for the hunter, 
best loads for different game, etc. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER COMPANY 


Established 1802 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 











We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 




















































The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 
| that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. We pay for useful ideas. | 

| 


equipment. 


|| be supplied to our readers upon request. 





Information concerning any afticle of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 








The Stery of a Sink-Box 
BY CAPT. W. F, 


“Is that you, Jack? Let’s go to Back 
Bay next Wednesday—good! I’ll make the 
necessary arrangements.” 

The receiver clicked as it went back onto 
the hook and thus was the dream of three 
years happily consummated. 

The preparations for a_ shooting trip 
when all is anticipation and eager excite- 
ment make a man’s heart beat faster, caus- 
ing the blood to course strongly, filling every 
capillary to its fullest capacity and giving 
a glow to the cheek. 

‘We started from Old Point and after a 
three hours’ trip by boat and trolley reached 
Virginia Beach. The real start was then 
made. We crawled into an old buckboard 
and soon were out on the open, white sand 
beach headed for False Cape, 20 miles away. 
Fortunately a receding tide made a splendid 
roadway of hard-packed sand. 

Quite a surf was pounding in, caus _ng 


HASE, VU. S. A. 


spray and foam to wash the feet of the 
horses. At times we were almost engulfed 


by the huge lemon pies covered with rich, 
white meringue of sea-foam. 

The drive was truly impressive. An im- 
mense school of porpoises paralleled the 
beach and seemed to follow us for miles. 
They sported in the breakers, and their 
graceful glides, during which they momen- 
tarily disclosed their black, shining bodies, 
held our attention. As we approached the 
Back Bay region flock after flock of ducks 





and geese caused exclamations and made us 
feel that anticipation was soon to become 
realization. 

We soon reached our destination, ard 
after supper and a lengthy discussion about 
guns, loads, batteries and decoys, we were 
sound asleep. A hearty breakfast the next 
morning made us all the more eager for 
the sun to rise. The laws of Princess Anne 
County, in which the greater part of Back 
Bay is situated, contain a provision that no 
boat containing gunners or hunting ma- 
terial shall leave the shore before sunrise. 
I am glad to say that the law is enforced 
most rigidly. We were in our boat before 
sunrise; the engine was warmed up and 
everything prepared for a quick “get away.” 
We waited with our watches in our hands. 
The moment Old Sol showed his red face 
above the horizon, one of the guides cranked 
the engine and we were off. 

There are from 35 to 50 sink-boxes or 
batteries in Back Bay and, as each is carried 
to and from the shooting grounds in a 
motorboat, you can perhaps imagine the 
sound of the unmuffled exhausts of these 
craft as they are hurrying to be the first 
to reach a desirable location. And the 
sight—millions of ducks, geese and swan are 
in the air! The wild fowl come into the 
bay and feed during the night. As the 
motorboats advance from the shores count- 
less flocks rise, going in all directions. They 
seem like ribbons of serpentine thrown in 
a New Orleans carnival; like the soft rib- 
bons of smoke from countless fires; like 
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12 GAUGE, MODEL 1911 


The Winchester Self-Loading Shotgun has all the 
good points of other recoil-operated shotguns and 
also many distinctive and exclusive features which 
sportsmen have been quick to appreciate and en- 
dorse. Among them are Nickel steel construction 
& throughout; a receiver made with the Winchester 
patented “Bump of Strength” which gives the gun 
surpassing strength and safety; divided recoil, which 
minimizes the “kick”,to the last degree; and a re- 
loading system which requires no readjustment for 
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different loads. The Winchester Self-Loader will © 
shoot any standard load from a “Blank” to the = 
heaviest with certainty and safety, without tink- = 


lan 
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ering the action. Also it is a two-part take-down 
without any loose parts. These are only a few 
of the many good points about this gun. To 
fully appreciate its superiority, you should see it. 
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Look one over at your dealer’s, or send 
to the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn., for descriptive circular 


IT WORKS WELL WITH ALL LOADS 
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“WE DEXTEROUSLY CRAWLED INTO THE SINK- BOX” 


uncountable armies on the maneuver 
ground. Some fly slowly, like whole regi- 
ments of infantry; some go faster, like 
squadrons of cavalry; while others go hur- 
tling like a battery of field artillery going 
into action at double time. 

The sight was wonderful, baffling descrip- 
tion. We finally reached a point between 
Cedar Is!and, recently purchased by Mr. 
Gould, and Ragged Island, in what is known 

the Thoroughfare. There our guides 
decided to station our battery. 

The motorboat in which we had come out, 
is a craft about 40 feet long and 1o feet 
beam, and has a boom and a mast. The 
battery is ra'sed by means of a tackle and 
gently dropped overboard and then un- 
folded. The battery extended is 26% feet 
by 111-3 feet. The box proper is 40 inches 
by 26 inches and 36 inches deep. A solid, 
wooden platform surrounds the box. For- 
ward and aft and on either side of this 
platform there are frames of canvas re- 
enforced by 2-inch slats. These aeroplane 
frames are built in sections and attached 
to each other by hinges, and prevent the 
swamping of the box. Six-inch strips of 
lead are fastened to the edge of the box 
and can be bent upward to keep out any 
wave that may come over the frames. 

Formerly the batteries were single—that 
is, designed for a single occupant, lying 
flat on his back. Now the newer batteries 
are built for two occupants in a crouching 
position. 

The sink-box is sunk by iron weights 
and iron decoys until the platform and the 
frames are awash. 

Two hundred wooden decoys are placed 


around the battery. Most of these wooden 
counterfeits were painted to represent the 
varieties of ducks then present in the bay, 
viz., canvasbacks and red-heads. 

After these were in place the guides took 
us from the motorboat in a dory and we 
dexterously crawled into the sink-box. Just 
consider the dimensions again—340x26x36— 
and imag:ne two full-grown men carrying 
two double-barrel shotguns and 150 rounds 
of ammunition, concealing themselves in such 
a restricted area. If you do not believe that 
this is very limited, just get a tape, lay off 
the dimensions and then try to d:spose two 
men, guns and ammunition in this space. 

I had a 3A kodak with me. The guides 
suggested that I leave it in the motorboat, 
for they said there would be no room for 
it. They were right and I was sorry that 
I had brought it. The last instructions 
were to “keep down until the ducks were 
well w.thin range.” 

The motorboat then withdrew and re- 
mained in the offing until we had shot sev- 
eral times when it approached and gathered 
the dead ducks. 

It is absolutely essential that the gunners 
remain motionless when the ducks are head- 
ing for the decoys. The fact that they are 
coming is an indication that they have seen 
the decoys. They have sharp eyes, and the 
sl'ghtest movement on the part of the 
sportsman after the ducks have once headed 
for the decoys will be seen and the ducks 
will change their course. 

If the gunner remains motionless, the 
chances are that the ducks will “put the 
brakes on” and will alight among the de- 
coys and there is ample time to get in both 
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Which do you want—a Double or a Repeater? 
We make both—and each is the King Pin in its class 


THE STEVENS No. 520 
Repeating Shot-gun is the 
fastest, easiest handled re- 
peater on the market. You 
can’t balk or clog this gun— 
and you will find that it 
points itself—so perfect is 
the balance. 


List price - - - $25.00 








THE STEVENS Double Barrelled Shot-gun is the only gun 
manufactured in the United States with a lug and barrels 
forged together in one piece. 


Write us a line and get our new catalogue of 
Shot-guns, Rifles, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


The Factory of Precision 
Dept. 175 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 


___ 
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barrels. Most gunners cannot resist the 
temptation to arise and shoot before the 
birds are within range; then there is a 
sudden shift in flight; more speed and they 
are gone. 

The first few minutes in the sink-box 
were torture. It seemed as if the muscles 
of the thighs and the ligaments behind the 
kneecaps had reached their elastic limits and 
would snap; but “steady, here comes a nice 
flock.” 

At the command “up” both of us 
scrambled to our feet and poured in shots, 
no..e of which were well aimed, but one took 
effect and down came a nice _ red-head. 
Down go the two full-grown men -again, 
only to be aroused by the loud honking of 
geese. Nothing was in sight over head, and 
the instructions were not to look around. 
The honk, honk grew louder and louder. I 
twisted my head slightly and saw two im- 
mense geese not more than 50 yards away. 
They looked like a Curtiss biplane trying for 
the speed record. We allowed them to 


pass us and took them in the rear. Much 
joy and exultation was then present, and 
aches and torture forgotten. And so it was 
throughout the day. We soon became ac- 
customed to our cramped position and cer- 
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tainly enjoyed every minute of the time. 
Lunch was brought to us by the guides, ard 
we stretched our limbs while munching. 

At 4 o'clock the guides picked up the 
decoys, raised the sink-box inboard and re- 
turned to the landing. The same law 
requires that you must be back at your 
anchorage at sundown. The law seems 
drastic at first glance, but it surely is wise, 
as it gives the fowl some chance to 
get into the feeding grounds while it is still 
light. 

The sounds at night are a delight to the 
sportsman’s ear. The cry of the swan is 
one of happiness, of extreme joy. As you 
stand at night under the trees listening, you 
are reminded of your college days when 
your favorite half-back had the ball tucked 
under his arm and was making 10 yards 
around the. opposing end, or of Newspaper 
Row on election night when the returns are 
posted showing that Dix had carried the 
Ninth Ward of Schenectady by 11 votes. 

The same beneficent law permits shoot- 
ing on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays of each week—the other days are 
rest days. 

It gives the fowl a chance and makes 
shooting a possibility 10 years hence. 
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ForestFy Cloth (Shade No. 65) 
is a unique fabric, made by 
us exclusively, for sportsmen’s 
clothing. It is strictly pure, all 
wool worsted of highest grade — 
the only material entirely sat- 
isfactory to the hunter or 
camper-out. 

j Forestry Clothcomes in a beau- 
tiful Olive Green. A more perfect shade for the purpose 
could not be found — and in various weights. 


RPiresrFy Cloth will stand the roughest use; holds its shape and appearance 
under all conditions. It is wind proof and sheds water. Adopted by the 
United States Government as standard for the Forestry Department. 








Quvauto @oth (a fabric similar to the above in weave) is made in an attractive 
shade of light brown, and is especially suited for riding and driving clothes, 
motorists’ apparel, outing suits and raincoats. ' 

Samples of Forestry Cloth and Olivauto Cloth sent upon request. And if you are unable to procure these 
fabrics from your tailor, we will see that you are supplied upon receipt of price. When ordering specify 
fabric and number of yards desired. Forestry Cloth $2.75, Olivauto Cloth $3.50 per yard. 

American Woolen Company’s Blankets 


For Cemp, Bungalow and General Outing purposes, meet every requirement for warmth, com- 
fort and wear. Priced from $3.50 to $10.00, according to weight, design and quality. if your 
dealer does not carry them, write us and we will tell you who doesor see that you are supplied. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


J. CLIFFORD WOODHULL, Selling Agent 
American Woolen Building, 18th to 19th Street, on Fourth Avenue, New York 














ged Cloth for Rough Wear 
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$2000.00 Prize Fishing Contest 
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[Now Tell FIELD AND STREAM How You Caught Him! 








GET POSTED BEFORE YOU TAKE THAT FISHING TRIP 

FIELD AND STREAM is promoting this contest primarily as an incentive for every sports- 
man to take an interest in game fishing as never before. We believe that every man, woman 
or boy, whether novice or expert, will take an added interest in fishing his favorite lake or 
stream because here is a prize to be won, an honor to be gained in trying for the big 
fellow and leaving the small fry to the non-sportsman who only wants to yank in as many 
as possible and not to try his skill against the wise and the wary ones. We believe that 
all will be interested in reading HOW, WHEN AND WHERE the big fish were caught, 
what kind of water they were taken in, the kind of tackle used, how long it took to land 
them and the story of the killing. These stories will be published in Fretp AND STREAM 
immediately at the close of each month’s Contest and the stories of the Grand Prize winners 
at the end of the season. 

We are therefore offering $2,000 worth of prizes as an award of merit of skill to those 
of our readers who catch the biggest fish during the coming season and send us a brief 
account of how it was done. 

There are no strings to this contest. Any one may compete, whether a subscriber to 
FIELD AND STREAM Or not. 

This contest requires no extra time or expense—simply take along a pair of scales and 
a tape measure when you go fishing, and if he looks like a prize winner be sure you have 
two witnesses as to his weight, etc. 

We have tried to make the conditions fair to all and to give prizes enough to interest 
every man, woman or boy who uses a rod or reel. 

This will be one of the most interesting and educational editorial features that has ever 
been published in a sportsman’s magazine and we believe that in holding this Contest we 
are giving the readers of FIELD AND STREAM a unique opportunity to learn the methods of 
fishermen throughout the whole country. 


CONDITIONS. 


First—The fish must be caught with rod and reel in its legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure. 

Third—The affidavit printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact copy, must be 
used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught the fish, to- 
gether with two witnesses and sworn to before a Notary Public and his seal 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a single 
guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out of the woods by himself and 
guide before Notary Public stating the circumstances will be duly considered. 

Fourth—The date, place, kind and name rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking 
the fish must be stated. Also weight, length and girth. 

Fifth—The winners of the first and second prizes, also the Grand Prize winners in each class, 
must send usa short account of HOW, WHEN AND WHERE the fish was taken 
and what tackle was used in catching the fish, these accounts to be published in 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to Editor of Prize Fishing Contest within five days after 
dates as specified in each class. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 

NotE—In event of two fish weighing exactly the same number of pounds, ounces and fractions, duplicate 

prizes will be awarded in each case. 


The quton of this Contest will be:— ; : : 
oBERT H. Davis, Editor, Mansey’s. Witt H. Direc, Chicago, Ill W. H. Mriier, Editor, Field and 


Stream. E. F. Warner, Publisher, Field and Stream, 


Stories of the winners began in July issue and appear in the next twelve issues. 
LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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FRANAHA J.VESTOSA FAIPDALE N.D. 






Sportsmen—Hunters 
SAVE YOUR FINE TROPHIES 


Learn to pr ry preeese we teed — valuable 
arn by Mail | sPec¢mens of birds, animals and fish, which you secure 
le by on your hunting trips. We will teach you by mail during your 
to Mount spare time in your own home. Cost so small that you will 
Birds, hardly notice it. Success absolutely sar ope a 
Anim orate your home, den or office. Do not lose the magnificent 
als, Fish, trophies you kill. Save them! Mount them yourself! Keep 
Tan Hides, the money you are now paying to taxidermists. Enjoy your 
Make Rugs. spare moments, for this great art is extremely fascinating. We 
, teach you by mail easily, quickly and perfectly, using only the 
Robes, Etc. | jatest and best methods. 


Great Profit in Taxidermy 


You can make big money by selling your mounted specimens or doing mounting for others. You 
can easily earn $25.00 to $50.00 monthly during your spare time, or $3,000 to $5,000 
@ year if you take up taxidermy as a profession. 35,000 sportsmen and nature lovers are 
graduates of our school and every one is a successful, enthusiastic taxidermist. We want 
you to enroll now. This is your opportunity. 


Get Our FREE Book To-Day 


For a limited time we will send to you absolutely free 4 












































COUPON 







and prepaid our fine, new book on Taxidermy. Send Northwestern School 
free coupon today. This book will tell you all about of Taxidermy 
the wonderful, fascinating profession of Taxidermy. 1678 Elwood Bldg. 
We will also mail you free Taxidermy Magazine, containing hun- Omaha, Neb. 









dreds of letters from delighted students. Don’t delay. Send the coupon 
or a letter, or postal willdo. Get the free book and the free mag- 
azine. No obligations whatsoever. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1678 Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb. 
“A School tor Sportsmen by Sportsmen’’ 






Gentlemen—Please send me your 
Book on Taxidermy and the Taxi- 
dermy Magazine; also full particultrs 
of the wonderful offer. All are to be 
sent to me free and prepaid—no obliga- 
tions on me whatsoever. 
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BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


*Rance: Atlantic watershed, near the sources of a few rivers flowing into the Mississippi and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and some of the southern affluents of Hudson Bay, its range being limited by the western foot- 
hills of the Alleghanies, except about the Great Lakes, in the northern tributaries of which it abounds, 
For habits, method of taking, tackle, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GuIDE. 1911. 


APRIL CLASS WINNERS—Brook Trout caught between April 15—May 15 
First Prize: A. Val Woodruff, 9 lbs., caught at Pleasant Lake, 
Second Prize: W. H. Duval, 6% Ibs., caught at Belgrade ee Reg Mo. 
Third Prize: Albert F. Griffiths, 6% ibs., caught at Richardson Lake, Me. 
Fourth Prize: W. H. Duval, 5 Ibs. 3 oz., caught at Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


JUNE CLASS WINNERS—Brook Trout caught between May 15—June 15 
First Prize: Herman B. Christian, 5 lbs. 11 oz., caught at Neversink Rivers, N. Y. 

Second Prize: LeRoy W. Arthur, 4 lbs., caught at Oswigatchie River, Croghan, 'N. Y. 

Third Prize: J. S. Ehrich, 3% Ibs. Caught at Amber Lake, Adirondacks, N.Y. 

Fourth Prize: Herman B. Christian, 2% Ibs., caught at Neversink Rivers, x F 


JULY CLASS—For biggest Brook Trout caught between June 15—Sept. 15 
First Prize: W. F, Kingsbery, 6 Ibs., caught at Loon Lake, Me. 
Second Prize: Howard S. Hadden, 4 Ibs., caught at Little ‘Codroy River, Newfoundland. 
Third Prize: E. Harris, 3 lbs. 4 oz., caught at Mile Creek, Wis. 
Fourth Prize: Howard M. Ingham, 8 Ibs., caught at Fish Lake, Me. 


GRAND PRIZES for biggest Brook Trout caught between April 15th and Sept. 15th 
First Grand Prize: A. Val Woodruff, 9 lbs., caught at Pleasant Lake, N. H. 

Second Grand Prize: W. H. Duval, 6% lbs., caught at Belgrade Lake, Me. 

Third Grand Prize: Albert F. Griffiths, 6% lbs., caught at Richardson Lake, Me. 

Fourth Grand Prize: W. F. Kingsbery, 6 lbs., caught at Loon Lake, Me. 

Special Lady's Prize: Miss M. Otten, 2% lbs., caught at Canadensis, Pa. 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 


Rance: Fresh streams and salt rivers along the Pacific Coast and in the Eastern and Northern States, 
where it as taken upon ordinary brook trout tackle. 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY 
For biggest Rainbow Trout caught between April 15th and Oct. 15th 

SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 9 inches high, Suenos by R. Wallace & Son Mfg. Co., 
and en — ad See winner’s name and record, for the largest Brown Trout caught during season of 
1911. 

FIRST GRAND” PRIZE: Best quality handmade split bamboo fly rod, snake guides, cork handle, hard 
rubber ree] seat, made by Abbey & Imbrie. Value $25. winner to select weight and length. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: One No. 3 German Silver Click and Drag, balanced handle reel. Made by 
B. C. Milam & Son. Value $21. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Fishing ‘Tackle Case with compartments for complete fishing outfit. Knicker- 
bocker Case Co. Value $8.50, 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: One Alligator Leather Mansfield Fly Book and one Barnes Folding Landing 
Net. By Carlos G. Young. Value $6.00. 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 


Rance: Great Lakes, Eastern Canada and in many similar waters in Maine. For habits, method of taking, 
tackle, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE, 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—Biggest Togue taken between May 15—September 15 
First Grand Prize: Collins P. Bliss, 28 lbs., caught at Lake Temagami, Ont. 
Second Grand Prize: Moses R. Cooper, 25% Ibs., caught at Waterton Lakes, na, 
Third Grand Prize: William Arnold Bradley, 14 Ibs., caught at Gleneida Lake, N. Y. 


CUT-THROAT, LOCH LEVEN OR BLACK SPOTTED SALMON 
TROUT 


Rance: Rocky Mountain region, the loips of New Mexico, Utah, Western Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon and Washington. or habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 


GRAND PRIZES ey ug Lochleven or Salmon Trout—May 15—Sept. 15 
First Grand Prize: Geo Collier 12 Ibs., caught at Lake of Two Rivers, Algonquin Park, Can. 
Second Grand Prize: H. H. Cerockett, 11 Ibs. 8 oz., caught at Bryant Park, Me. 


BLACK BASS—SMALL MOUTH (Micropterus dolemieu) 


Rance: Atlantic Slope of the continent east of the Rocky Mountains, occurring in the Great Lakes, the 
upper parts of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Basins and in the waters north to latitude 47°, west 
to Wisconsin and southward to latitude 33°. Habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’S Gute. 


JUNE CLASS WINNERS—Small-Mouth Bass caught between June 15—July 15 
First Prize: Rev. F. P. Hess, 6% Ilbs., caught at Mountain Lake, Pa. 
Second Prize: E. Melville Browne, 5% Ibs., caught at Lake Ww innipesaukee, N. H. 
Third Prize: J. A. Wilcox, 5% Ibs., caught at Stone Lake, Wis 
Fourth Prize: Herman B. Christian, 5 lbs. 5% ounces., caught at Sheldrake Lake, N. Y. 


JULY CLASS—For biggest Small-Mouth Bass caught between July 15—August 15 
First Prize: E. P. Wooding, 6 Ibs. 6 oz., caught at Kensico Reservoir, N. Y. 
Second Prize: Mrs. Thos. S. Witherspoon, 6 Ibs. 4 oz., caught at Rose Point, Ont. 
Third Prize: Chas. A. Maurice, Jr., 5 Ibs., caught at Lake Seymour. Vt. 
Fourth Prize: Marc M. Michael, 4 Ibs. 12 oz., caught at Lake George, N. Y. 

“Range does not limit contestant as to locality. It simply tells usual limits in which fish are found. 
N.B.—Record cups given as special grand prizes will be awarded in addition to first grand prizes. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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Beacon Falls 


eather-lop Rubber Shoes 


for the 


woods-man— 


trapper — 





for the 


hunter 


angler— 





2 oe 





PA 





‘ik: footwear sportsmen say is best. 
Comfortable, close-fitting and light; soft, 
waterproof uppers of Chrome leather, 8, 
10,12, 14 and 16 inches high; fitted with Cop- 
per Klondike Eyelets and Rawhide Laces. 

The Rubber Shoe part is made in two 
styles—ROCK ELM and MANITOBA. The 
Rock Elm (see picture) has a 
ribbed over of pure rubber w#th- 
out heel. The Manitoba is made 
of the finest quality of gum 
forced under pressure into heavy 
duck. ‘The pure gum soles are 
made to wear. 








1RADE-MARK 
LOOK FOR THE CROSS 











Dealers everywhere sell the Rock Elm and 
Manitoba, 10-inch height, at about $4.50 for 
men and in widths M & F for women. If your 
dealer “misses fire,’ send us his name. We 
will see that you are supplied. 

For service and protection no footwear can 
beat these shoes. The “Cross” is on every pair. 


It guarantees wear and satisfac- 
tion. Don’t buy rubbers without 
the “‘Cross”’ on the bottom. 

Send for our illustrated book- 
let D, describing the full line and 
styles for hunters, anglers and 
out-door people. 





Beacon Falls Rubber 
Shoe Company 


Boston 
New York 
Chicago 
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AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Small-Mouth Bass caught between Aug. 15—Oct. 30 

First Prize: Handmade Spiit Bamboo one-piece and Independent Butt Bait Casting Rod, made throughout 
with German Silver trimmings. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $18, 

Second Prize: No. 33 Steel Rod, made by Horton Mfg. Co. Value $12. 

Third Prize: 1 doz. Bass Baits. Made by Hartung Bros. & Co. Value $6. 

Fourth Prize: 1 doz. Cooper’s Weedless Porkers. Made by The Fisherman Co. Value $3. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Small-Mouth Bass caught between June 15—October 30 

SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 10% inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton and 
Velue 900" winner’s name and record for the largest Small-Mouth Bass caught during 1911. 

alue , 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Tantalite Tent. Made by Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Value $35, 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: No. 3 J. Meek Reel. Made by B. F. Meek & Sons. Value $32, 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Heddon Casting Rod. Made by James Heddon & Sons. Value $15, 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $& 

LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: Black Seal Manicure Set, containing Cuticle Knife, Colonial Scissor, Manicure 
File. Made by Clauss Shear Co. 


BLACK BASS—LARGE MOUTH (Micropterus salmoides) 


Rance: Atlantic Slope of the continent east of the Rocky Mountains, occurring in the Great Lakes, the 
upper part of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi basins, the Red River of the Nortk as far as Manitoba 
in latitude 50°, all the rivers of the Southern States from the James to the St. John, and in lower 
streams and bayous connected with the Gulf of Mexico, to Texas, latitude 27°. For habits, method of 
taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE 


LARGE MOUTH BASS, NORTHERN DIVISION—NORTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For biggest Bass caught between June 15—October 30 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 11% inches high, designed by R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
and engraved with winner’s name and record for the biggest Large Mouth Bass caught during season 
1911. Value $60. 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Mills “Standard” Handmade Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, two piece with 
extra Tip, length 6 feet. Wm. Mills & Son. Value sis. i 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Aluminum Cooking Outfit, 31 pieces without covers, made to nest for packing, 

size 84% x10%, weighs 8% lbs. Made by David T. Abercrombie. Value $16. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6, 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Set of Jamison Famous Coaxer Baits. Made by W. J. Jamison. Value $5, 
LADY’S SPECIAL PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 

LARGE MOUTH BASS—SOUTHERN DIVISION—SOUTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For biggest Bass caught between April i—October 30 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 11 inches high, designed by R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
and engraved with winner’s name and record for the biggest Large Mouth Bass caught during season 
1911. Value $60. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: No. 53 Talbot Reel, made of best tested German Silver and Aluminum, latest 
improved spiral and non-friction gears. Made by Wm. H. Talbot Reel Co. Value : 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Leather Hand Bag with removable box. Knickerbocker Case Co. Value $18, 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Caloris Vacuum Bottle de Luxe. Made by The Caloris Co. Value $3.50. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Takapart Bait Casting Reel. Made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Value $3. 
LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: One Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 


ATLANTIC SALMON (Salmo Salar) 


nen: naan Coast rivers, tributaries of the St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay, and Newfoundland rivers. 
See ANGLER’sS GUIDE. 

GRAND PRIZES—For the biggest Salmon caught between April 1—September 15. 
First Grand Prize: Charles E. Barnes, 53 ibs., caught at Grand Cascapedia River, P. Q. 

Second Grand Prize: John T. Spaulding, 43 lbs., caught at Grand Cascapedia River, P. Q. 

Third Grand Prize: Benjamin S. Blanchard, 40 Ibs., caught at Grand Cascapedia River, P. Q. 

Fourth Grand Prize: J. S. Ehrich, 32 lbs., caught at Restigouche River, N. B. 


STEELHEAD TROUT (Salmo Gairdneri) 

Rance: Pacific Coast northwest to Alaska. See ANGLER’s GuIDeE. ’ 

GRAND PRIZES—For the biggest Steelhead Trout caught between April 1—Oct. 30 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Waterman’s Ideal Gold Filigree Fountain Pen, made by L. E. Waterman Co.; B. & B. 
Reel, made by Bourne & Bond, and Solid Silver Medal. Value $18. : 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: 100 yards “Electric” Line, made by Chaffee Mfg. Co.; set of Jamison Coaxer 
Trout Ba‘ts, and Solid Silver Medal. Value $17. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., and set of 
Jamison Trout Baits, made by W. J. Jamison. Value $11. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: % doz. Clover Leaf Trout Baits, made by Clover Leaf Hook Co., and three 
Vaco Bottles, made by the Caloris Co. Value $9, 


PIKE (Esox Lucius) 


To distinguish between pickerel and muscallonge by the scales on the upper fart of the cheek and 
ill cover; the pike has scales on the entire cheek but on the upper of the gill cover only; the muscal- 
onge has scales on the upper part of the cheek and gill cover; the pickerel has scales on the entire 
cheek and on the entire gill cover. ; 

Rance: Rivers, lakes and ponds from Maine to the Mississippi and in Southern Canada, For habits, 
method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 


JULY CLASS—For biggest Pike caught between May 15—August 15 
First Prize: H. H. Wilson, 25 Ibs., caught at Fishtrap Lake, Minn. 

Second Prize: Theo. Heib, 20 lbs. 2 oz., caught at Hunters Lake, Wis. 

Third Prize: Niles C. Bateman, 15 lbs. 4 oz., caught at Black River, N. Y. 

Fourth Prize: Rev. H. Heid, 15 lbs., caught at Collegeville, Minn. 


AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Pike caught between August 15—October 15 
First Prize: Automatic Hunting Shell Jacket. Made by Ves-Tong Mfg. Co. alue $7. 
Second Prize: 1 doz. Pickerel Trolls. Made by Hartung Bros. & Co. Value $4.50. 

Third Prize: Solid Silver Medal, winner’s name engraved. Made by H. J. Hollis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 
Fourth Prize: %4 doz. Cooper’s Porkers and 1 Zoll White Retriever. Made by The Fisherman Co. Value $8. 
GRAND PRIZE—For biggest Pike caught between May 15—October 15 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: No. 2 Knipp Pigeon Double Barrel Shotgun, by Ithaca Gun Co. Value $70. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Junior Reflex Camera. Reflex Camera Co. Value $12. , 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6, 


LST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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LYMAN MICROMETER 
WINDGAUGE RECEIVER SIGHT 


Pat. July 11, 1911 





For Models 1903 and 1906 
SPRINGFIELD RIFLES 
No. 48 Price $8.00 

Send for catalogue 


THE LYMAN GUNSIGHT CORPORATION 
Middlefield, Ct., U.S. A. 














Save half of 
your shooting 
expense by 
using 


Ideal Tools 


This set of tools performs - operations re- 
quired in reloading rifle and pistol shells— 
moulds and sizes bullets, expels old primer from 
shell, seats a new primer, measures powder 
charge, seats bullet to proper depth and crimps 
shell onto bullet, giving you a complete car- 
tridge ready to shoot. 


No. 4 tool for .25-20 single-shot and repeater; 


32-20; .32 S. & W. long; .38-40; .38 S. 
44 S. & W.; .45 , 
No. 6 tool for .25-36, E 
-32-40, .32 Special, .38-55, .38-56, 
various .40 and .45 calibers. Price, $3.00. 


The Ideal Hand Book tells all about reload- 
ing all standard rifle, pistol and shotgun am- 
munition—tells how bullet moulds are made, 
how to cast your own bullets and reload your 
shells—how to save money and do better shoot- 
ing with less wear 
on your gun than 
with factory loaded 
ammunition. 140 pages 
of practical in- 
formation for shoot- 
ers. Free for 3 stamps 
postage. 











Do You Know 
What This Is? 





It looks like a “Teddy-bear”—but it’s a real live 
beast. And it’s only one of hundreds of strange 
animals of earth, sea, and air that are described 
and pictured in THE ST ANDARD LIBRARY 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. This remarkable 
work is the most famous example of the applica- 
tion of the art of photography to the life of the 
world’s animals. In its five handsome volumes it 
contains upwards of 3,000 illustrations, collected 
from first-hand sources, from every quarter of the 
globe, with interesting descriptions prepared by 
authorities of note. The text is written in a clear, 
charming style entirely devoid of obscure techni- 
calities. 

“It is a stunning book.’ ‘—Dan Beard. 

“The illustrations deserve high praise. The 
reading matter is pinesuetine in part, because 
it differs so widely from most natural histories.” 

Forest and Stream. 


4 Fine Color-Prints Free 


In order to introduce this work and spread a 
knowledge of it among nature-lovers and their 
friends, we offer to send all inquirers a set of 
4 fine color-prints of outdoor subjects, with speci- 
men pages of the NATURAL HISTORY, giving 
some idea of its unique and beautiful contents. 
Fill out the coupon, tear off, and mail to us; we 
shall be glad to send you the 4 pictures, mailed 
flat, ready for framing or mounting in passepar- 
tout. These art-prints and the specimen pages 
will be sent the same day that your inquiry is 
received. To defray the cost involved in wrapping 
and mailing, kindly enclose with your inquiry 10c 
(either stamps or coin accepted), which will be 
gladly refunded to you if, after examining the 
pictures, you do not feel satisfied. Send in your 
inquiry now as this offer may be withdrawn at 
any time. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
44-60 East 23d St., New York 
—— — --—FREE PICTURE COUPON= = = == 


The University Society, New York (F. & S.11) 

Please send me, postnaid, the, four oe ures you 
offer, with a description of the “Standard Library 
of Natural History.” I enclose 10 cents for post- 
age and wrapping, which you agree to refund if 
I am not perfectly satisfied. This does not in 
any way bind me to buy anything. 
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FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Five Bass and Pickerel Baits to be selected by the winner. Made by E. J. 
Lockhart. Value $5, 
LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 


Rance: Great Lakes, St. Lawrence Kiver and especially in Canada, (To distinguish, see Pickerel.) For 
habits, method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, Open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Muscallonge caught between May 15—October 30 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 1034 inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton and 
engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Muscallonge caught during 1911. Value $60, 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Set of seven Razors, Leather Case. Made by Clauss Shear Co. Value $25. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Set 10 Vols. on Water and Game Birds. Pub. Chas. K. Reed. Value $12.50, 
iat «ig GRAND PRIZE: nee eae Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by 
J. Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5. 
LADY? 8 GRAND PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 


SPECIAL JUVENILE CLASS (Under 15 years) 
For biggest Fresh Water Game Fish of its species between April 15—October 31 


Complete Outfit (either Fly Bait or Bait Casting) consisting of Split Bamboo Rod, Rubber and Nickel 
Reel, Braided Silk Line, Tackle Box, Bait and all the necessary paraphernalia necessary for fresh 
water fishing. Wm. Mills & Sons. Value $12. 


Salt Water Game Fish 


BLUEFISH (Pometomus saltatrix) 
Rance: Gulf uf Mexico and north to Nova Scotia, For habits, method of taking, etc., see ANGLER’s GuIpE 
AUGUST CLASS WINNERS—Bluefish caught between May 15—August 15 
First Prize: T. R. Hanniford, 9 lbs. 4 oz., Fire Island Inlet, L. I 
Second Prize: E. E. Vreeland, 6 lbs. 2 oz., Fire Island Inlet, L. i 
Third Prize: Paul E. Ziers, 4 lbs. 12 oz., Asbury Park, N. ta 
Fourth Prize: Eugene E. Macy, 4 lbs., Forked River, N. J. 
SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Bluefish caught between August 15—October 15 
First Prize: Invincible Bass Rod, either one piece or independent butt or two pieces, made of selected 
Greenhart, mountings of German Silver. Edw. Vom Hote & Co. Value $8.50, 
Second Prize: Special Hunting and Fishing Pants. Made by Ves-Tong Mfg. Co. Value $5. 
Third Prize: 3 Baldwin Camp Lamps. Made by John Simmons Co. Value $3, 
Fourth Prize: Hunting and Fishing Knife. Made by Marble Safety Axe Co. Value $3. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Bluefish caught between May 15—October 15 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Caloosahatchee Rod. Salt water rod, hand-made. Greenheart, one-piece tip with 
Sears handle; heavy German Silver mountings, and forward grasp on tip, mounted with raised 
gate guides and tip. Made by Abercrombie & Fitch. Value $15, 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Fishing Tackle Case with four enamel hinged compartment trays. Interior is 
arranged for fisherman’s outfit. Size 16x 8x4%. Made by Knickerbocker Case Co. Value $12, 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Maxim Silencer for .22 rifle. Made by Maxim Silent Firearms Co. Value $5, 
ais 8 GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by 
. J. Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 
SPECI/ % LADY’S PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 
RANGE: “Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. For habits, method of taking, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


UNE CLASS WINNERS—Weakfish caught between May 15—July 15 

First Prize: W. J. Hoeske, 3% Ibs., caught at Jamaica Bay. 

Second Prize: Harry T. Lassner, 2 Ibs., 10 oz., caught at Massapequah, L. I. 

Third Prize: Chris. Seissman, 2% ibs., caught at Fishing Banks, off Seabright, N. J. 

Fourth Prize: Hobart B. Upjohn, 1% Ibs., caught at Forked River, N. J. 
AUGUST CLASS WINNERS—Weakfish caught between July 15—August 15 

First Prize: Walter Sawyer, 13 lbs. 12 oz., Great South Bay, L. 

Second Prize: W. E. Ford, 5 lbs., Arz ‘erne, | | 2 

Third Prize: W. E. Ford, 3 lbs. 10 oz., Rockaway, L. I. 

Fourth Prize: D. D. Myers, 2 lbs. 12 oz., Newark Bay, N. J. 

SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Weakfish caught between August 15—October 15 

First Prize: Invincible Bass Rod, either one piece and independent butt or two pieces (the winner to 
take his choice) made of selected Greenheart, mountings of German Silver. Value 

Second Prize: Jointed Bait Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces, with extra tips. Made by Horton 
Mfg. Co. Value $8.20. 

Third Prize: Solid Silver Medal, winner’s name engraved. Made hy H. J. Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 

Fourth Prize: Gold Medal Camp Cot. Made by Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. Value $3.00, 
GRAND PRIZES for biggest Weakfish caught between May 15—October 15 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Fishing Tackle Bag, leather covered. Independent compartment on top of bag 
for wearing apparel and special tackle case. Made by Knickerbocker Case Co. Value $25. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: No. Ve Jointed Bait Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces. Made by 
Horton Mfg. Co. Value $5.7 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Paty "Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. 
Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 

LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: One Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 
Rance: Carolinas, in Florida, and the Gulf of Mexico and in the surf on the New Jersey Coast. For 
haBits, method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 
SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Channel Bass caught between Aug. 15—Sept. 15 
First Prize: Robert R. Bridgers, 44 lbs., caught at Topsail Inlet, N. C. 
Second Prize: Burke H. Bridgers, 42 Ibs., caught at a Inlet, N. C. 
Third Prize: W. Carver Glass, 39 lbs. 9 oz., Asbury Park, ! 
Fourth Prize: C. W. Didenhover, 38 Ibs., caught at U ’achapreague Inlet, Va. 
GRAND PRIZES for biggest Channel Bass caught between April 15—October 15 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Three-Handled Solid Silver Loving Cup 7 inches high, designed by R. Wallace 
& Sons Mfg. Co. and engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Channel Bass caught 
during season 1911. Value $50. 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Special copper tackle box, 18x 10% x8 inches deep, hand-made of heavy copper, , 


tinned inside. Made by Abercrombie & Fitch. Value $20. 
LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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pockets. tonne 


large, full lined, PRICES 







rs and game 
lined, to warm e oad 
with heavy flannel, 








hb by the oiled rae eg the 
sly wind, weather and water-proof under any 
and all condMjpns, The Pants will stand more rain than any 
similiar garments and the water will never go through at 
double seat ‘or knee. 
Cap, our regular Havelock, worn by sportsmen for years. 
We guarantee absolute satisfaction. 














TRADE MARK 


CRAVENETTE HUNTING CLOTHES 


Shed water like a duck’s back. Proven best by seven 
years’ test. For men, a full line of Coats, Jackets, Pants, 
Leggins, Hats and Caps, etc. For women, Jackets, Plain and 
Divided Skirts, Bloomers, Leggins, etc. Ask at your dealers 
or send for our illustrated Catalog with samples of material, 
measurement blank, etc. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON 


_ 2 HICKORY STREET UTICA, NEW YORK 


























BEAUTIFUL, USEFUL, DURABLE 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


of a quality unsurpassed, are the 


HOLSTERS 


and 
WESTERN SADDLERY GOODS 
Shown in our New Free Catalog “D” 
Send Postal for one to-day 


THE HERMANN H. HEISER SADDLERY CO. 
222. price $1.80 1533 to 1539 Blake Street | DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. wo, 108. Price $4.00 


= We -seuaanead advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM. 
































772 $2000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Geneva Superior Binocular. Made by the Geneva Optical Co. Value $15. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: No. 2 Refrigerator Basket, made by the Burlington Basket Co. Value $3 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal, with winner’s name and reco rdengraved. Made by 
H. J. Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 


4 STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


Rance: The Gulf of St. Lawrence to Gulf of Mexico. For habits tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 
AUGUST CLASS WINNERS-—Striped Bass caught between May 15—August 15 

First Prize: Paul F. Zierz, 40 lbs. 3 oz., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Second Prize: S. D. Barnes, 8 ibs. 12 oz., Jamaica Bay, L. I. 

Third Prize: W. E. Ford, Arverne, L. 1. 

SEPTFMBER CLASS—For biggest Striped Bass caught between Aug. 15—Oct. 15 

First Prize: Hand-made Greenheart Surf Rod, with Spring or Flexible Butt, all metal work of German 
Silver, made by Edward Vom Hofe & Co. Value $13. 

Second Prize: An order on Wm. R. Shakespeare Co. for $10.00 worth of tackle, selected from their catalogue. 

Third Prize: ‘Red Spool” Cuttyhank Pattern Line, 600 feet, 15 thread, Wm. Mills & Sons. Value $3, 

Fourth Prize: One pair Bob White Hunting Boots, made to order, by Ottawa Sales Co. Value $5. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Striped Bass caught between May 15—Oct. 15 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Imbrie Free Spool Surf Casting Reel. Abbey & Imbrie. alue $15. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: No. 26 Salt Water Surf Casting Rod, 6 feet 9 inches long, weight 26 ounces 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: ‘Solid Silver Medal. W 

Solid Silver Medal. Jinner’s name and record red. Mad 5 Je 

Collis Mig. Co. Value $5.00. — es 


BLACKFISH (Tautoga) 


Rance: St. John, N. B., to Charleston, S. C. For habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GuzpE 
JULY CLASS WINNERS—Blackfish caught between May 15—August 15 
Wirst Prise: Geo. Philcox, 4 lbs. 8 oz., Darien, Conn. 
Second Prize: Harold T. Lassner, 4 Ibs. 4 / Seabright, L. I. 
Third Prize: M. Otten, 4 lbs., Freeport, L. 
SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biaaree Blackfish caught between Aug. 15—Oct. 15 
ey i 11 Jointed Steel Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces. Made 4 Horton Mfg. Co, 
alue ° 
— Prize: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. Collis Mfg. 
Co. Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener. Made by Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value $3.50. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Blackfish caught between May 15—Oct. 15 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Lawn Couch. Made by Corona Mfg. Co. Value $15, 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Ne 11 Jointed Steel Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces. Made by 
Horton Mfg. Co. Value $5.75. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. 
Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 


TUNA (Orcynus thynnus) 

Rance: Avalon to Long Point, Santa Cataline and Atlantic Coast. For habits, method of taking, tackle, 
fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 

GRAND PRIZES for biggest Tuna caught between January 1, 1911—January 1, 1912 

SPECIAL amg“ PRIZE: For exceeding Tuna Club record for Tuna weighing more than 251 pounds. 
Edw m Hofe & Company’s Universal Special Reel. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $43. 

FIRST “GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 1034 inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton, and 
engraved with winner’s name and record for largest Tuna caught during 1911. Value $60. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Edw. Vom Hofe & Company’s hand-made Greenheart Tuna Rod with all 
mountings of German Silver. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $12.50, 


TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 
Rance: Western Atlantic and in the Gulf of Mexico, including Mexican Coast. For habits, method of 
taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE. 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY- January 1. 1911—January 1, 1912 
erncrat, GRAND PRIZE: For exceeding record of Mr. Edw. Vom Hofe, Sr., for Tarpon exceeding 
210 lbs. in weight—Universal Special Reel, 500 yds. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $43. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 10% inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton, and 
engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Tarpon caught during 1911. Value $40. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Hand-made Greenheart Tarpon Rod, with all mountings of German Silver. 
Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $12.50. 
It is impossible, with the number of prizes and limited space, to give the proper description 
ame| 20 illustration of these valuable prizes. By writing the manufacturers represented, a complete am 
catalogue will be sent showing full description of any prize in which you are interested 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by me before two witnesses and a notary public. 


ere rere rr Ws os hate apaioniawes Ns on cdscwceuceenes BGR ccd cccancauns oo 
WOME GRUB iis cc ccciccccccccsccscecesceuceseeees WOME 6 60 bck caepecceseseuss er ee bance cocee 
ROR UWE. ce vccccccccccccscvccces Reel. ccccccseccesccvccececes Lime.csccoscccccccvcccesssececes lure or 
BSit. cc cccccccccccccccccccccovcces eccccccce eee 


DE dcbhebowded6-sesenepewses sede a ee NT ee ee Soeaooee oe 
EE Si i cccdcawrcdteddeneeseadew ent shans ab edeaterehs we btaseeeees 


Witnessed by: % 


D cvccndcccscsevsccccssesoseveveceeceees Lcesmesveriaabineeedreetes 


Motary Public.....cccccccccccccccccccsccscssccss: coccsescesccccccce 
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_ PHILIP MORRIS 
English Mixture and Cut Plug 


Your old friend ‘‘Philip” is talking. He hasbeen your standby 
in cigarettes for more than half a century. Not a year has 
passed that the loyal friends have failed to increase—and the 
circle is world-wide. Now it’s 


PHILIP MORRIS English Mixture and Cut Plug 


You pay $2.00 the pound in 25c., 50c. and $1.00 tins, but you get tons of 
satisfaction. The price is great enough to get quality and the tins are 
overflowing with it. We could sell tobacco for less but the name Philip 
Morris would never go on the tins. 





If your dealer does not stock 
these tobaccos, send us his name 
and address with 25 cents for 
trial 2-oz. tin of either brand 


OMAP MORRIS & (0), 
4 oe PHILIP MORRIS & CO. 
FOX ~ igitip MO pp & CO [1 Limited 
a Oe ee FBR . 404 West Broadway 
sUush maxtll Cu+ PLuo New York City 


We guarantee ieittea on this page “provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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CES eae ee 2. 
Steel Reinforced Shells Appreciated by 
Sportsmen Who Aim for BEST Results 


T= greatest triumph of modern ammunition making has been scored in Peters 
1911 Steel Reinforced Shot-Gun Shells. They are reinforced in the head and rim 
—steel where steel belongs.”” @ It was with Peters Steel Reinforced Shells— 
factory loaded—that Harvey Dixon won the 1911 Grand American Handicap —99 
out of 100 from 20 yards, 
For this year’s hunt insist on Peters Steel Reinforced Shells. They are superior to any 
others, afford protection to the user, and shoot perfectly in ANY good gun. 
Ask YOUR dealer. Accept no substitute. Should he not happen to have them, he 
will get them at your request. 
Illustrated booklet, describing Peters Steel Reinforced Shai and “Sports. 









men’s Handy Book” with 1911 Game Laws . Write for them, 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 835 First National Bank Building Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
BRANCHES : NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 








ANGLERS ATTENTION 


I teach by mail the fine art of TROUT DRY-FLY, and WET-FLY CAST- 
ING, BAIT CASTING for BASS, SURF CASTING for marine game fishes. 
Perfection in any one of these met thods guaranteed in five lessons. 
WRITE Ni NOW | for terms and what is taught te Louis RHEAD, Flatbush N.Y. 


bey * 3 fer Ask for CHESAPEAKE F OLDING DECOYS 





; Birds, Ducks, 2= S53 Manufacturedby 

A Guarantee Against Rust Geese, Swan. 2 Smeogee Condon eo @ Co : 

The best gun oil ever known. f TO . — <= aia. US “ie.. 
cage < poe Absolutely odor i Von Lengerke | ete “Chicago. % hn 


less. sporting goods and 


pan 2 ei W (| THE HONE DOES IT 





size, Don’t wait until 
Wi your cj bottle of some The D. & H. Honer and Stropper hones all makes of 
A other make is used up, but 4 safety blades on a stone hone, finishes on a leather strop 
like the barber. At all Dealers, Price, $3.00 


Complete, prepaid 
Send for catalog 


A. C. HAYDEN & CO. 


Brockton, Mass. 


The “Old Reliable” Parker Gun 


The gun the champions shoot. Eight times 
winner of the Grand American Poe ah and 
winner of the Professional Championship five 
‘  times—every year this event has been held. 
A powerful shooting gun. One that resists wear. 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn.  witiun'stuer 


All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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How Much of Your Bad luck is Due 
To The Ammunition You're Using ? 


It's not a matter of luck, old chap. Ten to one, it’s the fault a 
of the powder. You’re probably shooting one of the ‘‘big explosion’ 
varieties that wastes half its force on your shoulder. 












































So, right-about face and join the big army of converts to 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION 


—loaded with perfect combustion powders that produce a gradual and 
ever-increasing velocity from breech to muzzle. 


And take it from me, friend, speed at the muzzle is what counts. 
That’s why R. H. gets there quicker and kills further. You don’t 
miss your game when you shoot ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION. 


Buy Robin Hood loaded shot shells and metallic cartridges from 
your regular dealer, or send to us if he is not supplied. Write for our 
catalogue; it gives valuable shooting information, 


“IT’S ALL IN THE POWDER’’ 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO, 
D Street, Swanton, Vt. 











THE GEM PATENT BLOOD-PROOF 
HUNTING COAT 


Spacious Game Pocket abso- 
lutely waterproof, blood-proof 
Impossible for blood to stain 
clothing, or spot or rot the coat. 
Decently clean till worn out. Bi- 
sected lining makes game pocket 
reversible, cleanable, sanitary. 
Ingenious lifts throw load on 


shoulders alone. Arms free for . . 5 e 
quick and esey gun action. Specify Silencer Equipment on Your New Rifle 
Choice of desirable fabrics. . ; 
Faultiess fit. Elegant finish. Checks the muzzle blast, preventing report noise and recoil. 
Classy appearance. Durable con- Wonderful aid to marksmanship. Makes rifle practice possi- 
| struction. Has every conceivable ble anywhere. Attaches to any rifle. Write make, model and 

convenience. Patent features calibre of your rifle (giving dealer's name). We will tell you 
double life of coat. It's “high what Silencer you need, price, etc. 
ap ge eset -= - —— R . a 

"3 a“ or of us charges prepai rite 

pcs yl tg ay Maxim Silent Firearms Co, 

U. 8. Patent 946910. Inside View — samples of cloth—free. Colt’s Armory, Hartford, Conn. 














THE GEM SHIRT CO.. 256 West Sth St., Davton. Ohio 














You want the best gun for 5 ** THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS ”’ 
the least money. One of 
the nine grades of 


will meet your 
requirements. 


Ask For Our Large Catalogue 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS 
Lock Box 700 Assonet, Mass., U. S. A. 




















We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
















Tt has. ao officially established 


‘the U.S. Government and proven in many 
fought endurance. contests that the 








€ upper Ret iargel nearly full size— 
y made off hand. with a Colt Automatic 


out poleaning: othe. lower ‘tre son. 
n ng eig ty shots. was made with ten Colt 
utomatic Pistols'téken from stock 

he.man about to buy an auto- 
pistol needs: no more posivinciog evi- 
Gi thet his*chdice should be a COLT. 

- Government adopted the COLT 


ae SCOLT: Binbodies all the features 
fe essential, desirable and prefer- 































riority over any other known Auto- 
istol is Bo pronounced that none can 
c > see its overshadowing efficiency. 


TS are made in all popular calibers — .25, 
138, .380 and .45 — vest pocket to holster sizes. 


t's Patent Fire Arms Mfg.Co. 


, HARTFORD “ CONN. 










Catalog and 
“Accuracy” 
Folder No.35 
mailed free 
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THE 
Marlin 
Repeating Shotguns—12 and 16 gauges; 
(6 shots), solid frame and take-down; many 
grades and styles; with special models for trap 
and field shooting, etc. Prices $19.50 to 
$95.00. The most extensive line of repeating 


guns in the world. Insist on a Darlin. 
Every Mdardin tepeating shotgun has the larlin slid top, 


side eiector and closed-in breech. It can't freeze up with rain, 
snow or sleet, rain can’t run into the action and swell the shells 
in magazine; dirt, leaves, twigs and sand are also excluded from 
the action. Simple, strong mechanism; one-third less parts than 
any other repeater. The double extractors pull any shell. Handles 
rapidly, guaranteed in shooting ability—and the automatic recoil 
safety lock makes it the safest breech-loading gun built. 





Do it now! Send three stamps postage and get our big catalog 


of all AZardin repeating rifles and shotguns by return mail, 


The Marlin Frrearms (. 


3 Willow Street New Haven, Conn, 





If your shells were loaded 
with shot flattened like 
this, what chance would 
you have to break your 
a phe: target, kill your bird or 

; zs ac hee beat your competitor in 

Bilin: -~ <a the match ? 

One deformed pellet upsets the pattern. 

One poor pattern may give your competitor the match. 

Can you afford to take a chance on a powder that fuses 
(melts) the shot ? 

The fusing or melting of shot pellets is caused by the muz- 
zle burning of hard grain powder. It has been overcome in 
the Dead Shot process by making the grains porous, tough and 
elastic. Dead Shot burns progressively from the chamber to 
the muzzle. Each shot pellet leaves the barrel in spherical 
form. The resulting pattern increases your percentage on 
targets and makes your kills on game more certain. 

Dead Shot is the only porous grained powder and we urge 
all shooters to compare its patterns with those made by any 
other powder. A\ll dealers carry Dead Shot loads in stock. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLs, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis 


De adj hol 





mo €Ss 


Trade Mark Reg. in U.S. Pat. Off. 
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For Winter Sports 


You like the warmth of mittens, but hate 
their clumsiness. You like the handiness 
of gloves but dislike their lack of warmth. 
You will get the fullest enjoyment out of 
your favorite winter sport, whether it's 
hunting, fishing, sledding, ice boating, 
motoring or driving— you'll have warm 
hands and handy hands, if you wear these 


GRINNELL 


One -Fingered Mittens. 


They give you the warmth of amitten and 
your index finger free for service. The 
elastic web wrist keeps out wind and cold 
and permits the mitten to be pulled on or 
off in a hurry. Unharmed by wetting. 
Wear wonderfully. See them at your 
dealer’s. If he can’t supply you, we'll 
send you a pair on approval on receipt of 

prite: “Reindeere’’ $1.75, Indian Tan 
Colt $2.00, Black Colt $2.25—lined with 
Eiderdown wool. Money back if not satis- 
factory. When ordering. state size, leather preferred and dealer's 
name. Samples of leather and iilustrated book on request. 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. 


109 Broad Street Grinnell, Iowa 














Four Collars 
in One! 










Here's a 

Sweater Coat with 
a big improved fea- 
ture—the “‘four-in- 
one” collar. 

You can convert the 
collar to four different 
positions, as illustrated, 
to meet all conditions of 
wind and weather. Knit- 

ted of finest long-fibred yarn, in the famous 
Blauvelt French Stitch, known for its elasti- 
city, durability and unusual shape-holding 
qualities. 




























wn 





ene 


are made in all stitches, in a great variety ‘of 

smart styles for men and women. Every gar- 
ment is full fashioned, or KNIT TO sHArE, and 
HAND finished, which makes it prac- 
tically seamless. 

The buttonholes are hand-made and 
will not fray, tear out, or enlarge. The 
pockets are re-enforced end will not 
bulge or lose their shape. Your 
dealer can supply you if you ask 

him. Ifhe won't, order from us. 

Write for latest Style Book 
THE BLAUVELT KNITTING CO. 
10 Campbell Street 
Newark N. 4. 
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i Want Some of 


THE BLACK SHELLS 


Say that to your dealer, and you will be 
started on the way to better shooting than you 
have ever had. ‘There are several important 
reasons why the new BLACK SHELLS 
are better. 

Our NON-MERCURIC PRIMER is 
unvarying, sure, and quick. The FLASH 


| PASSAGE (the hole in base of shell through 


|'which the fire from primer passes into the 


charge) is 100% larger than ordinary. That 
means there’s not a chance of a fraction of a 
second’s delay. Every shooter will appreciate 


| the value of a shell that never hangs fire for 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| even a tenth part of a second. 


THE BLACK SHELLS are absolutely 
waterproof. No swelling and sticking in the 
chamber because of fog, rain, or even a ducking. 


There are three classes of BLACK SHELLS, 


| all with the standard loads: 





} 


ROMAX, a black powder shel! with 5/16 inch base. 

CLIMAX, the most popular smokeless (both dense 
and bulk) shell made. Has one-half inch base. 

AJAX is the highest grade smokeless powder (both 
dense and bulk) shell made. It has a long one inch 
brass base. 

Send for book about shells. If you enclose 10c we 
will send a beautiful, colored poster, 20x30 inches, 
called ‘‘October Days. ** Sure to please every shooter. 


(uscanrnioe o> 


LOWELL, MASS., U.S.A. 








Dept. <«. 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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‘OU ought to have the best 

—nothing less than “‘ The Gun of Perfection’— 
whether you shoot only once a year, or many times. 
The “‘hits’? do not stand out in your reminiscences 
nearly so prominently as the “‘ misses.” 


SMITH GUNS are famous the world over for their 
long-distance, close-shooting, hard-hitting qualities— 
one result of our special process of boring. You will 
be pretty safe, therefore, in accepting the judgment 
of the thousands who now shoot Smith Guns. Let 
your next gun be a Smith with the Hunter One-Trigger 
attachment. 





Ask your own dealer about these Smith Guns with the Hunter 
One-Trigger attachment—or write us today for the beautiful 
new lithographed Catalogue. Ask him—or us—about the 
very newest Hammerless Smith 

Gun—the 20-Gauge—so light 

that a woman can handle it 

easily. Itisafine gun at alow 

price—just all gun and no frills. 


THE HUNTER ARMS co. 
70 Hubbard Street Fulton, N. Y, 
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$25.00 Buys the Frame of this 23-Foot Boat 


lis 
bos ickly Y, a A ! Including Full Sized Patterns and Illustrated Instructions to Finish 
introduce Yn TTENTION 3 | Pr Anyone can 
the best 4 ry build a boat by 
smoking to- — : . — the BROOKS 


bacco on the ° = SYSTEM. W 
7 » 10% nai ity wewi e re CK Ns e 
market and prove its superiority, we will send a large can of by ae ‘ furnish materi- 


SMOKING TOBACCO a : 3 ba gga ser 
for only 25 cents if your dealer will not supply you. Royal : ing in home 
Flusl, Mixture is a perfect blend of choicest tobaccos boat building 
pure, delicious and free from any bite. It's the tobacco and it saves 
you have been longing for. Get it today. two-thirds the 
1% oz., 25¢.; 354 02.,50c.; 1% bb., $1.00; 1 tb., $2.00 prepaid e ee tht ae 

Illustrated anes ng i“ poe a Pipe” free. dull winter evenings. Send wediel tee Site boat catalog 
tage pe —all kinds and sizes. 


ESET CDS, in, 10S . Median Steet, Clienge BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO., 1111 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
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For Moose 
Latest Medel. and All Big Game use 
Shooting new pointed(Spitzer) bullet. Both Metal- Genuine Mauser Sporting Rifles 


cased and Soft Point. Calibres, 7 mm, 8m/m. Ask your dealer or write 
Velocity, 2,920 ft. sec., 2,882 ft. sec. H. TAUSCHER, 322 Broadway, N. Y. 


Luger Automatic Pistols, Haenel Mannlicher and Manolicher 


Energy 2.632 ft. lbs., 2,823 ft. Ibs. Schoenauer Rifles. 








In camp, in the field, afloat or on the road, Ambroid, will fix you 
up in a few minutes! No heating. No pressure. Waterproof, 
flexible, tough. Canoes, Tents, Shoes, Tinware, Fishing Rods. 


Spentand Size, 50 Cents (Postage 9 Cents Extra). Medium Size, 25 Cents 
tage 5 Cents Extra). Sample Size, 10 Cents (Postage 3 Cents Fxtra). 


AMBROID “COMPANY Room 526 350 Broadway, New York City 


—_ 


Permanently Repairs EVERYTHING B 0) 
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Don’t Let Camping Mean Discomfort 


Time was when the camper simply /ad to put up with 
the discomfort of bunking on the hard ground. There 
was no such thing as a light, compact, waterproof, port- 
able camp mattress like the "White Swan." When you 
go to the wilds this year you’!] deprive yourself of the 
biggest necessity outside of your clothes and "implements 
of sport" if you go without this soft, restful mattress. 
Poor rest mars the next day’s pleasure—robs your vaca- 
tion of much of the sought-for enjoyment and recupera- 
tion. Take to camp a "White Swan" mattress and 
have the best vacation of your life. 


Let us send you, at our risk, prepaid, a 


"White Swan'Camp Mattress 


We guarantee the "White Swan" mattress to be just exactly as rep- 
resented in the following description: It is covered bottom and sides 
with heavy waterproof duck. Inside is "cotton felt" made from the 
choicest Texas staple cotton. Straps are attached to bottom and sides 
so it can be rolled up into a neat, compact bundle and carried as bag- 
gage or in auto, launch, canoe or even on your back. A "White Swan" 
‘camp mattress will last you a lifetime. Here are our prices: 


28. $e. wide, 6 ft. 6 in. . one (% ie» $25 express prepaid 
6i 


" n. 3 express prepaid 
2 ft. 0in. ae 6 ft. 6 in. long (16 Ibs.), $22 express prepaid 


"White Swan" mattresses are not yet on general salc at dealers. 
To save time we will send you one prepaid upon receipt of price. 
Unless entirely satisfied, we'\l refund your money. We can make 
instant shipment. Decide what size you want and order today. 
Descriptive folder and sample of duck covering on request. 


Tom B. Burnett Co., Dept. C, Dallas, Texas 





SPORTSMENS VEST 


. Feed 
paw wy A wind-proof—warmer than any sweater . 
t (weighs only 14% Ibs.)—sleev: f finest 
on woke Leather (soft as silk—and will not stiffen Your Dog 
m wetting) and body full-lined with 
Made up with two extra large Foe cols audi Like a Pig 
one narrrow, deep pocket upper left side; large 
cuffs—and fits snug at neck and wrists. The 
ideal garment for automobiling, motor boating, on odd scraps and waste? Or 
canoeing, hunting, fishing, camping, riding, . 
driving, golfing, or any outdoor work or sport. do you treat him as he deserves? 
a ae Corduroy (brown) - $8.00 
ord (dead grass color) - $6.00 


(wits storm collar, $1.00 extra). Write for cir- eS 9 
culars and sample materials—or erder vest, 
stating size. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Ask for catalog 





“SELSON” superior .ine sportsmen's and “outdoor” garments and foot- 
wear, L. A. NELSON MFG. €O., 301 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 








is real dog food. Made of just the 
things that are good for your dog at 
all seasons—clean sweet meat, cereals 
and flour. No waste materials are 
used. Will give your dog a glossy 
coat, a clear eye, and sound muscles, 


Send for Free Sample 


“ sd A postal will do. State whether you want Austin's 
fi 3 Jn One aot Hee Ne Equal Dog Bread or Austin’s Puppy Bread (for puppies and 
a age ike heavier oils, + eng harden small pets)—and give us the name of your dealer. 

or collect dust no matter how long gun stands. 

“3in One” cleans out the residue of burnt powder Look for AUSTIN aero DOG BREAD & 
(black or smokeless) after shooting, leaving the on Every, Cake ANIMAL FOOD CO. 
barrel cleanand shiny. It actually penetrates 205 Marginal Street, Chelsea, Mass. 
the pores of the metal, forming a delicate per- 
manent protecting coat that is absolutely 
impervious to water or weather. No acid. 
F A ot willtell. Write for sample 

ICC bottle. 3-in-One Oil Co. 

162 New Sireet New York, N.Y. 
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“Brown’s Waterproof 


Hunting Cap” Satisfaction 








“ Paqua-Knit”’ 
Endorsed by Most Comfortable and 
“His Majesty” Easy Fitting Cap 
the Hunter Ever Made Pure Worsted 
Hunter’s Coat— 











LH BROWNACO. direct from the 


mill. Express 


Pid $7.50 





. Sportsmen tell us this is the most comfortable, 
Made of Tan Khakiwith Fur inside een. Bdeen most satisfactory garment made for all-round 


be pulled down in cold weather. Cap also has rub- outdoor winter wear. 
berized lining which makes it absolutely waterproof. All pure wool, heavy cardigan weave, soft, 
elastic, wear-resisting and shape-retaining. 


This is the only practical hunting cap ever made. : 
Adjustable collar may be buttoned snugly 


és around the neck or worn open at the throat. 

P $] 25 Large, reinforced “Stanley” pockets—Hand 
rice e sewed buttonholes—pearl buttons. 

Direct from the Mill— Express prepaid 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send us your order - : 
and dies. Sent prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or High Collar $7.50; V-neck $5.00 


your money back. Order today. Guaranteed to be entirely satisfactory—exactly 
what you want, or we'll refund your money. Send 


check, money order (or currency by reg. mail), 


L. H. BROWN & CO. | Pachaquack Knitting Mills, Valatie, N.Y. 
aes 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States, They 
are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys. Make 
inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write to us for catalogue. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





“PREMIER MALLAKI). Keg. U.>. Patent Office 


1911 BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT 1911 


A carbide gas Headlight that is worn on the head and will burn 8 hours. Show an object for 200 
yards, May be darkened at will. No danger of fire as flame ix protected with a Lens. May be had 








in Four Styles and Three of each Style. Just the Lamp for Trapper, Hunter, Camper, ete. 

Base and Burner may be removed to be used as a Table Lamp. 
Style 1. Plain Candle Flame Burner - Single, BS 5.00 Double, $6.00 Int. $6.50 
Style 2, For Adjustable Candle Flame Burner - - - : : . - § .50 extra 
Style 3. For Adjustable Fiat Flame Burner ° e en e » = 1.00 « 
Style 4. For Adjustable Flat Flame Burner and Self ‘Lig chter’ . - 2.00 “ 





Send for Catalogue. May be had from all dealers in R. F. KRUSCHKE, 402 W. Superior Suet, Duluth, Mina. 








Sporting Goods or direct on receipt of price prepaid 












«<* under a real guarantee. For hunters, fish- 
ermen, prospectors and engineers. Water- 
proof—hand-made throughout of best leathers 
tanned. Uppers of durable “Moose” Calf; 
“Rock Oak” hand-sewed soles. 

Also, special shoes for Golf, Tennis, street 
and dress wear, that embody the extremes of 
comfort and durability. Made to measure for 
men and women. 

Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalog 
No. 35, or for Golf Shoe Catalog No. 36 


Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co., sania k. v. 


Chicago Agts: Vou Lengerke & Antoine, Inc,, Wabash Ave. & Van Buren St. 
New York Agents: David T. Abercrombie Co., 311 Broadway 


All advertisements are indexed—See page ~ as 
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Dry Fly Fishing 


Would you like to see and test the 
best English floating flies and leaders? 


If so send us 
An all around rod that is 


ONE DOLLAR 


(American money will do, we can change a winner a fishing for trout 
a? ee a and bass witha fly. It is per- 
it) and we will mail you fectly balanced and has just 
. . x the right hang. Plenty strong 
1 dozen named floating flies of the best enough for bait casting and all 
practical fishing purposes. 











FLY ROD No. 16 





patterns Measures only 34 inches lonz 

. when taken down and cased 

1 special tapered 9-foot leader for dry in package. Three styles of 

, . a : 5 ° . handle—maple, celluloid and 

fly fishing, and a copy of our splendid cork. Each Rod guaranteed 
catalogue containing 12 plates of float- three years. 

ing and other flies reproduced in their WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


It describes in full “BRISTOL” 
fly casting, trotling. telescopic 
and other popular Steel Fish- 
ing Rods. Mailed free. 


natural colors, 


C. Farlow & Co., Ltd. 
“A Honeymoon” for 15 cents. 


10 CHARLES ST. ST. JAMES’S SQ.,S. W. | | “A Honeymoon” for 15 cents. 
LONDON, ENGLAND Oliver Kemp calendar. in’ 12 


| colors, 17x30. Ready Decem- 
ber Ist. Enclose name of your 


ENGLAND’S PREMIER FISHING TACKLE HOUSE dealer. 
ESTABLISHED 1840 THE HORTON MFG. CO 
81 Horton St... Bristol. Conn. 


: SCOTCH STYLE ; 
Abbey & Imbrie Caranasn Tires |Po® ca 


Why kill yourself by smoking a stron 
a7, “or Yat s. pipe? You can get a Scotch Cala~ | oe See 


























bash that absorbs all nicotine and 














e poisons and ensures a cool, sweet | 
: smoke. Money back if you are not | 
a) atished. 
THE ROYAL PIPE Co. Stamps 
18 VESEY — NEW YORK 249 Broadway Nashville, Tenn. taken 
Send for 176 page Catalog *F’”’ Established 1820 











DON'T YOU KNOW that WE 
MR. FISHERMAN or HUNTER: MAKE the BEST BOATS on 
earth for YOU. They are NOISELESS IN THE WEEDS. PROPKL EASIEST Are 
SAFEST and most DURABLE. CAN'T SINK, Will OUTLAST and OUTCARRY 
wood or steel boats. GALVANIZED and TEMPERED STEEL FRAME. BEST CAN- 
» VAS BODY. Set up in ten minutes, Foids compactly, Checks as baggage. Your 
Dealer has it, or send for Folder “K”". 


: LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA (Dr. Cxurcuitu’s Formula) 
and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST REMEDIES FOR 


Exhausted 


mia NERVE FORCE 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, Cocaine, etc. 
Tae Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best and moit effective treatment 
to medical science tor restoring impaired Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies 
ate the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer 
samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box, No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme 


PERSONAL OPINIONS: Dear Sirs: For Neurasthenia The Hypophosphites are our mainstays.—Dr. JAY G. ROBERTS, of Philadeiphia, Pa. 
° I can certify to the extreme purity of your Hypophosphites.—Dr. L. PITKIN, NEW YORK, 
Thave taken this excellent remedy (Winchester’s Hypophosphites of Lime and Seda) as a Nerve Food by my Physician's order. It has so greatly bevefited 
Me that I hope other sufferers may be helped likewise.—Miss ELLA H. JOHNSON, Irvington, New York. 
I don’t think there is a more honest remedy for Nervous Debility than your Specific Pill.—B. R., Princeton, Ills. 
I fidd your remedies excellent. —Assistant Attorney General, N. D. 


Mee ne treattoe Winchester & Co., 614 Beekman Bldg., N. Y. Est. 50 years. 
We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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(COMFORT is the first essential of the Sportsman 
Your feet have to stand the hardest knocks 
Protect them with Witch-Elk Boots. 
The lightest and easiest boot on the market. Made 
in all heights for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Ask your Dealer to order a pair or write for Catalog ‘“F” 
WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


Mapufacturers 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 








SPORTSMEN, HUNTERS, TRAPPERS 


We can teach you by mail to Mount 
Birds, Animais, Game Heads, Fishes, to 
tan hides, make rugs, etc. Our course of 
fifty lessons teaches you the complete Art 
of Taxidermy. Professional taxidermists 


EARN $50.00 OR MORE A WEEK 


Make big money in spare time mounting 
specimens for others or selling your own. 

Decorate your Home, Den or Library with beau- 
tiful specimens of Birds or Animals. We guaran- 
tee success or refund tuition. Write today for free 
lesson and for Taxidermy book finely illustrated 
with photos of Mounted Birds, Animals, etc., all 
FREE. Write now. 


MONARCH SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 
Dept. 20 Omaha, Neb. 

















Wibo 


Would pass up a chance to try a shooting 
glass without cost? They will help you in 
the field or at the trap. We trust our 
friends, the Sportsmen, without requiring 
cash or reference. 

Your name on a postal will bring you our 
best, like shown above. Price $6. Cheaper 
styles from $2.25 up, or “Pop bottle glass” 
variety for 25c. 

No one ever buys Field Glasses or 
Binoculars elsewhere after seeing our list. 
Send for one. 


The F.W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturing, Wholesale and Importing 

















Height, 70 inches. 


$2a5.°° 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
$42.50 


Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, izW°You 
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Anti-Rust Ropes 


Preserve Your Guns 
HEN saturated with 
oil they exclude all 
air and moisture, making 
rusting and pitting an 
impossibility. Being 
larger than the bore, oil 
is pressed against the 
entire inside. A_ sin- 
gle oiling lasts a year. 
Made for shotguns, 


d revolvers. 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil 


quickly dissolves the residue of all black 


* and smokeless powders, including Cor- 
nats’ dite, neutralizing the acids betore, or 
“~ even after, they penetrate the steel. Con- 
: tains no acid and will not congeal. If ap- 
plied soon after shooting, the arm can be 
left severa! days without wiping and still 
be in perfect condition when cleaned. 
Ask Your Dealer. Send his name and 
we will mail you 
FREE SAMPLE 
Write for catalog of Ma'ble’s 60 Out- 
ing Specialties, also Art Folder of Mar- 
ble’s Game-Getter Gun. Upper barrel 
is .22; lower is .44, for shot or ball. 
Lengths 12,15 and 18 inches. 


525 Delta Ave. 


iJ 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
, Gladstone, Mich. 


Successor to Marble Safety Axe Co, 








If you are going 


mornings 





hunting—if you want to enjoy 
ooting to its fullest extent, on 
days other than holidays or Sundays—if you want 
to go and come at your pleasure, strap your gun 


over your shoulder, mount a 


Harley-Davidson 





and glide away. 


A Harley-Davidson will travel ten miles for 
a cent, never tires, will last for years and rides 


easier than a touring car. 


Made and guaranteed by > largest exclusive 


motorcycle factory in the world. 


Send for booklet. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


111 C Street 


MILWAUKEE, 


. fe NY) // 
* a AY 
J 


fe 














We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 


There are no weak points in 


Krementz Bodkin-Clutch 
Studs and Vest Buttons 


for stiff bosom shirts and dress suits 


NO SPIRAL SPRINGS 

NO HINGES 

NO SOLDERED JOINTS 

NO BOTHER TO OPERATE 


In this position the bodkin is pushed 
through the stiffest shirt front without 
marring or rumpling it. It 


Goes in Like a Needle 


The bodkin is then turned 
to one side and pushed back 
to the clutch when it 


Holds Like an Anchor 


The only studs that can be used in a stiff-bosom 
coat-shirt without difficulty of any kind. Protected 
by the 





Krementz Guarantee 
If any bodkin-clutch is broken or damaged from 
any cause, a new stud or vest button will be given 
free in exchange. 


Made in Every Grade 


from plain finish, Krementz Quality Rolled Gold 
Plate that will wear a lifetime) for ordinary use, 
to the finest mother-of-pearl, gold or platinum, 
mounted and set with precious stones, with cuff 
links to match. 




















Cut shows full size of one of the many styles 
Ask any leading jeweler to show them. 


Booklet ‘Solid Facts’’ on request. 


Krementz & Co., 103 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Makers of the famous Krementz Collar Buttors 
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“WENZ “EASE” 


The hunting boot 
| that fits like a glove— 
‘that’s comfortable 
on an all day’s 








tramp — 

and will always give 
| you service satis- 
faction. 

18-inch Boot, double- 
sole, calf-lined vamp, 
extension heel seat. 


ty \ 


es a -.. oath ae . The u leather is Menz ‘‘Ease”” 
: % ; , Elk. Its softness will remind you of 
glove leather, its toughness and 


trength of rawhide, and it never gets 
Let Us Tan pre eo 


If we cannot refer you to a dealer 
you may buy direct from us at regular 
retail ptices, express prepaid and 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, 
and glove making. You never lose anything and gen- 
erally gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, 
or dress them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, 
calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin 
a with the hair or fur > and finished soft, light, 
odorless, moth-proof and made up into rugs, gloves, 
caps, men’s and women’s garments when so ordered. §| Yellow Label. 
Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of 
tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices Send for 
ot fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. CATALOR K 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
577 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Name always on 








Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich. 





Our Specialties 





SAUER GUNS 


Charles Daly Hammerless 


AND 


Three Barrel Guns 
Sauer-Mauser High Power Rifles 


These and all other high and medium grade Shot Guns, Rifles, and all Sport- 
ing Goods are described in our 320 page Catalogue—mailed for the asking. 


Send for List of Odd and Second Hand Guns 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302 & 304 Broadway, New York 














All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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PhiteRock 


‘Sa peat 
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Telling The Time To Millions 
The Wondrous White Rock Clock Lighting Times Square, New York 











A GENTLEMAN returning from riding noticed his 
gro putting two blankets on his horse, and asked: 
“WHY DO YOU put that second blanket on the horse 
this hot weather?”” The man replied: “To prevent him 
from taking cold. The outer blanket absorbs the moisture, 
leaving the under blanket perfectly dry.” 

THE HARDERFOLD UNDERWEAR does for the 
man what the two blankets do for the horse—it is two- 
fold. and the only sanitary underwear manufactured. 

Wear HARDERFOLD HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 
and you have warmth without excessive heat. Two shirts 
are warmer than one of the same material but double in 
thickness. The warmth is due to the non-conducting 
layer of air between the two thicknesses. 

“HARDE RFOLD is warmer than the heavier wool un- 
derwear, yet is comparatively light. 

THE HARDERFOLD goods are made in three weights: 

B—SPRING AND AUTUMN 
C—WINTER WEIGHT 
D—EXTRA HEAVY Send for Catalogue. 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 


174 River Street TROY, N. Y. 


i PY (< 
-“>Kure 
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Rich’s Hunting Coat 


JACKETS, PANTS, SHIRTS and SOCKS. The 


Made of All Wool 
Felted Cloth. Cold, 
Rain and Wear 
Proof 


Three extra — pockets, all 
having flaps and buttoned. 

whistle pocket, and two extra 
large game pockets, opening on 
the side seams in the back. The 
coat collar is exceptionally large, 
being six inches high when 
turned up, covering the ears 
well. The coat is designed in 
its entirety with the utmost 
thought and consideration, by 
men who “have hit the woods 
and trail,” and know from ex- 
perience what sportsmen need. 


MADE IN TWO COLORS 
GRAY AND OXFORD 


Write for Booklet “‘B” giving samples 
of cloth and prices. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN RICH & BROS., Woolrich, Pa. 


For Liquor and 


D Us! 
A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 


the following Keeley Institutes 


Hot Springs, Ark. Jacksonville, Fla. Portland, Me, White Plains, N. ¥Y. Columbus, Ohio. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids,Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R, I. 
San Francisco, Cal. Dwight, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 812 N. Broad St, Columbia, 8. C. 
West Haven, Conn, Marion, Ind. Manchester, N. H. Pittsburg, Pa. Winnipeg, Man. 
Washington, D. 0. Lexington, Mass, Buffalo, N. ¥. 4246 Fifth Ave. London, England. 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Do you want to know how 
good an outdoor boot you can 
get? Do you want aboot 
with real wear in it—that will 


comfortably stand the grief SS) 
of hard roads and long travel 
—a boot so soft that it never 
tires, so light that it never 
drags, and so tough that it 
never disappoints—then get Be 
your feet into << 
‘\ 
RUSSELL tx 
LEAK “ 
a 
Moccasin Boots ff ¢ 
Made of extra select chrome z Ss 
tan cowhide and highest grade > 
sole with Hungarian hob nails N 


(or smooth if ordered) guarded 
counters, best rawhide laces. 


16-inch boot $6.00 


ere 
For lewer boots, deduct 124c per inch 
Back comes your money if 
they fall down in fit, comfort 
or service. That’s a guar- 
antee you can bank on. 


Send today for free cata- 
log of full moccasin line. 


W. C. RUSSELL 


MOCCASIN CO. 
Factory A BERLIN, WIS. 











HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 
Tom Jones, Mgr.---Clark and Madison Sts. 


A new and strictly modern European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service in the business dis- 
trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
railway stations. Rates reasonable. 

One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


IntheHeart of the City’s Activities 
RATES 













Rooms, one person, 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 











Rooms,two persons, 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 





Rooms,two persons, 
with private bath 


























Get Back to the Open! 


Obe TL ntercollegtate 


Established 1899 
NEW YORK CITY 


This will take you there—10c a Trip! 


Published by 
THE INTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Of interest to all recreation loving Americans. An il- 
lustrated monthly magazine of College Life and En- 
deavors; also Aeronautics, Dramatics and Books. A 
lot of action. 


APPEALS aa Pi FATHER AS WELL 
THE SON. 








Contributing mone in Each of the Colleges. 
Special Articles, 
Reviews, 
Fiction, 
Wit and Humor. 


Oficial Organ for 
INTERCOLLEGIATE AERONAUTICAL ASS’N. 
10 Cents per Copy $1.00 Each Year 

SPECIAL SUMMER SUBSCRIPTION 

As the publishers wish to add a few thousand sub- 
scriptions before October 1st, they are offering to all 
new subscribers sending in a dollar before that date 
three months’ extra subscription. Thus you get Octo- 
ber, November and December issue Free, and your 
subscription is dated until January, 1913. Fifteen 
months for $1.00. 

GET A COPY NOW 

For Sale at Ail 
News Stands, Railroad Stations, Fraternity Houses, 

Alumni Ass’n. 


If you are not able to get the magazine at one of 
these places, kindly notify the publishers and a free 
copy will be sent to you for your courtesy. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE MAGAZINE 
1139 Broadway New York 
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P £=Serve 
the Best at 
Home 


Be as particular in selecting the A 
beer as you are your food. When Y 


=a" “Pabst 
BlueRibbon || 


The Beer of Quality 


your guests will know they are getting the y\ 
best beer brewed. Made only from 
Pabst exclusive 8-day malt and A 


Nb, pene nlin 4 PV A 


A CLEAN » Price $1.00 
SUSPENSORY : 


EVERY MORNING 
Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- 
pensory has Two Detachable Sacks © 
which can be washed independently, 
A Complete Departure from theold style, 
giving perfect comfort and support, with- 
out the ise of legstraps. All sizes. Mailed 
iu a plain box on receipt of price Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory, Write for booklet. 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
76 Pagk PL. WateERTOWNS. N, Y. 































SAILING OCTOBER 23 FOR |] 
TRIPOLI WASHINGTON ITALY 


AZORES CALIFORNIA CRETE 
ARIZONA THE NILE HOLLAND 
















Travel leisurely in the luxury of your own home. Join 
our very select and personally conducted x 


9 / 
Wear the WARE e | You do not leave the comfort of your own fireside. You #] 


ii) do not have to catch steamers or trains. You do not have i 
7 to make all the tiresome preparations of along journey. fj) 


i, You have all of the pleasures and educational advantages 
i, Of travel yet none of the inconveniences. You become 
and enjoy absolute comfort while 
exercising. 


familiar with the worla by close contact, you are at home 
Patent flap—perfect pouch. Finest 
















i] everywhere and know people in every land. 

The itinerary given above includes only the more interest- | 
i) ing places visited by the November number of TRAVEL. | 
| TRAVEL with its striking illustration and gripping descrip- 
ij tion transports you to these very places and makes them 

i) live for you. 







} _ It is said that our education is never complete until we {| 
Hi), have traveled. For the man or woman who has not the 
time to journey over the world TRAVEL, with its broaden- [jj 














; a Hii) ing and educational infl is as 'Y as anything 
quality, extra heavy welt-bound webbing. Hii| tending toward culture and refinement. I 
On receipt of 25c. (regular price) and the mention of ji 





Can be cleansed by boiling, without injury to rubber. 
At all sporting goods dealers, or sent postpaid 

on receipt of waist measurement and 75 cents 
(stamps accepted). 


The Walter F. Ware Co. Dept.E Philadelphia | | 





| FIELD AND STREAM we will send you this November 
issue of TRAVEL and include October free. 
* 






‘© current issues for the price of on”. 




















We guarantee advertising on this and Opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Long-Distance Balance 
SAFE---ECONOMICAL 
a 


LINC? 
TIRES — 


GUARANTEED NOT TO BLOW OUT 


while in continued service until the Rubber Tread 
is Worn through to the Fabric of the Tire 















HE 








REENFORCED RUBBER 
INNER CUSHION _ gat 


Added To The Other Perfected Features As 
A Part Of The Construction 









PROTECTS ABSOLUTELY 
AGAINST BLOWOUTS 


sss 
Eliminates 








PATENT APPLIED Fok 


ORDINARY PHEUMATIC 





‘RINCE PHEUMATIC 














. | Me-Blow-Outs 
Subject to | Me-Damage from Punctures 

Blew-Outs Me-Rim-Cuts 
Pu.ctures Ne-Pinched-Tubes 
Rim-Cuts Ne-Over-Heating 
Pinch-Tube Me-Leese-Treads 
Over-Heating Me-Rotted-Fabric 
Loese-Treads Ne-Danger 
Fabric-Rot Ne-Treuble 
Danger Ne-Werry 
Troubles Ne-Complainis 









“LEAST COST PER MILE” 


The results prove the Prince Tire witl. the ‘‘re-enforced rubber 
inner cushion construction" (see cut) has supplied protection 
from water and moisture damage to the fabric and bridges 
over any weak or broken threads of the canvas carcass. 


Oswald Kirkby, Sales Manager 


PRINCE TIRE COMPANY 
1675 Broadway NEW YORK 
Tel. 997 Columbus 









































JUST PUBLISHED 


SADDLE AND CAMP IN THE 
ROCKIES 


By DILLON WALLACE 


A graphic account of a two thousand mile 
survey of the Rocky Mountain game region 
on horseback, from Southern Arizona 
to Jackson’s Hole, the last great grazing 
ground of the American Elk. The coun- 
try traversed is in reality the last stand of 
the big game in this continent and Mr. 
Wallace’s observations of game conditions 
constitute the first adequate and complete 
description of this field. Price $1.75 net. 


THE BOOK OF THE TARPON 
By A. W. DIMOCK 


Mr. A. W. Dimock describes with a facile 
pen a sport that rivals target practice, 
broncho busting and high diving. Were it 
not for the fact that the camera was al- 
ways focused on the line, this “fish story” 
would be unbelievable. Fishermen and 
booksellers however have pronounced Mr. 
Julian Dimock’s illustrations to be one of 
the best collections of fish pictures ever 
reproduced. Price $2.00 net. 


PEOPLE OF THE WILD 
By F. ST. MARS 


Mr. St. Mars has the rare gift of telling 
animal stories convincingly without ascrib- 
ing human qualities to his characters. He 
presents in beautiful English the drama of 
life in the woods, and hills and along the 
shore, with the interweaving of hate, hun- 
ger and revenge. Price $1.25 net. 


THE TWO-GUN MAN 
By CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER 


The story tells of an attractive young 
girl from the East who comes to complicate 
life on the cattle range, a gun fighter who 
is hired to kill her brother, and a range 
boss who plays a little game of his own. 
The action is swift from the first page to 
the last. Price $1.25 net. 


Look them over at the Book Store 
Send a post card for complete cataiog 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE yacnting BOOKS 


315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY-1112 PEOPLES CAS BLDG. CHICAGO 
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Use MENNEN’S "ORATED 
Toilet Powder 


and insist ~~ your barber 
using it also, It is antiseptic and 
will assist in preventing many of 
the skin diseases often contracted. 
eld everywhere or mailed for25c. 

"Rape Mae + Sample box for 4c. stamp. 





Absolut 
HORSE POWER COMPLETE <= geersctece ty 0 
1,2 &3 Cylinders,3 to36H.P. RESPONSIBLE concern 
Write for complete catalog—tells all about how these high grade motors are 
built in the largest plant in the world devoted exclusively to the man- 
ufacture of 2-cycle motors. Gray Meter Co., 1111U.S. Metors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





The aging of a cocktail i is as nec- 
essary to perfect flavor as the ag- 
ing of wine or whisky. 


The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise blending 
of the choicest liquors obtainable, but to 
the fact that they are softened to mel- 
lowness by aging before bottling. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F, sEUSLEN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 











ust ABSORBINE JR ron ir 


Sprains, Strains, Aches, Cuts, Bruises, and the 
innumerable accidents tnat are bound to happen 
Stops lameness and allays pain promptiv. Anti- 
septic, Cleansing, ealing and Strengthening 
Pleasant to use—fragrant and quickly absorbed 
into skin with no staining or any disagrecavle 
features. Discutient and resolvent—removes 
soft bunches, such as Wens, Goitre, Weeping 





Sinews, Tumors, etc. Reduces Varicose Veins 








John Murgatroyd 


EXPERT | AXIDERMIST 
57 West 24th Street, New York 








and Varicosities anywhere, so that part is re- 
stored to normal strength and appearance. 

One ounce ABSORKBINE, JR. to a pint of water or Witch Hazel 
makes an excellent general liniment for taking out soreness and 
restoring muscles to normal condition after severe exercise. Pre- 
vents next day lameness and stiffness. A precious boon to 
athletes and sportsmen. Fine after shaving $1.00 and $2.00 
per bottle at druggists or delivered. Book “Evidence” free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
422 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 


























Your club, 


rugs with 
where in 


best heads, 


California. 





“Sportsmen” Just a Moment “Listen” 


mounted game heads, sets of horns or fur rug with mounted head. 
For quick sale I offer at reduced prices four large mounted moose 
heads, two large mounted elk heads, four large mounted white-tai] deer 
heads, mountain sheep and goat heads, bear, wolf, fox and other 
mounted heads. Duty free, prepaid by express any- 


hunters and trappers all over Canada, «mounting only the largest and 


methods true to their original size, shape and appearance, my heads 
will never draw, crack open or lose their true- to-life appearance. My 
satisfied customers are everywhere in U. S. A. from New York City to 
Let me refer you to them. This is your opportunity, as 
large heads are rapidly following the extinct buffalo, Don’t postpone; 
write me to-day. R 


Onterio’s Leading Taxidermist Unionville, Ontario, Canada 


office, home or friend should have one of these large 


A. on approval at my risk. As I buy direct from 


modelling every head by the best known and lasting 


esults will please you and your friends. 


EDWIN DIXON 
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hotels, camps and guides. 


request. 








* o 
Sporting and Vacation Places 
Including railroad and steamship lines, reaching the best sporting and vacation territories, as well as 


For our readers, who are planning Fall or Winter Vacation, Fishing, Hunt- 
ing or Camping Trips, we recommend the following and will be glad to send further particulars upon 




















Where to Go Information Bureau, FIELD AND STREAM 











BIG GAME HUNTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


Sportsmen, are you interested in big game hunting? If you are, 
our string of hunting camps tor Moose, Caribou and Deer will 
make it still more interesting for you. Write for our booklet 
telling about our six camps in the finest hunting country in 
Northern New Brunswick. We have also recently made new 
arrangements and can now conduct parties to some of the best 
Trout waters in the Province. 


IMHOFF BROTHERS HUNTING CAMPS 
Bathurst Village NEW BRUNSWICK 








Sportsmen 
If you want the best of deer and moose hunting this fal] 
come to Fairview Camps. 


Twelve miles from Patten, Maine. My outlying camps are 
situated in the best deer and moose country in the state. 
For circular and information, write to 


EDWIN F. FOWLER, Prop. 


Patten, Maine 














NEW SPRUCE CABIN INN 


Excellent shooting. The season opens Nov, Ist. Finest 
location in Pocono Mountains. Rooms en suite with 
yrivate bath. 3owling, Pool, Tennis, Livery, Saddle 
Geente. Illustrated booklet. 


W. J. & M. D. PRICE, Canadensis, Pa, 
Cresco station, D. L. & W. R. R. 








| 


| 
| 
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“KOILA” 
Wild Cats, Wolves, Deer, Partridge, Bear 


I will guarantee that you will get a_ satisfactory 
amount of shooting. 3ring both guns, a full quota of 
Partridge assured. Outfit here, drive 40 miles, two 
camps, two weeks, the best of guides znd packers (small 
party only). $5 a day includes everything. Also muscal- 
longe, Oswego bass, wall-eyed pike. /. E. Barden, 
Chetek, Wis. 


HUNTERS’ LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting! Best Chef South Potomac 


CHOICE ACCOMMODATION 


Ladies and Gentlemen. Good roads, horseback or motor. 


Gen’! Frank A. Bend, Buies, N. C. 


PINE TOP LODGE 
















Guides, 
asant outing with dog and 





gun. Brin 


£ yur wife. Season 0; ovember 15th, clo-es March Isat 

Address, until November Ist, Virginia Beach, Virginia; after November Ist 
C. & L. P. BLOW, Crowell, Halifax County, North Carolina 

Through trains from New York to Halifax, without change, via Atlantic 


Coast Line. Board train at New York at 9.30 P. M. 
arrive at Halifax at 11.45 A. M. next day. 








WANTED—GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 
IN THE SOUTH 


I am in the market for a tract of land affording good quail 
and other shooting in the South — preferably North Carolina, 
Address IRWIN BUCK 


Room 1356 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








HUNTERS’ HOME 


The Doxsee Hotel is now open for the accommodation of 
Sportsmen. Table service and lodging guaranteed to please. 

Experienced guides with motorboats, batteries, blinds, de- 
coysand camps if necessary at reasonable rates. 

A ten hours’ sail, on one of the daily mail and passenger 
steamers from Beaufort, N. C.. will land you at the ‘‘Hunter’s 
Paradise” where can be had the very best duck shooting on 
the Atlantic Coast. GARA BRAGG, Prop., Ocracoke, N. C. 














Ripogenus Lake Camps 


A new country is here opened up for sportsmen. 
fly fishing is now known to anglers, but until recently hunt- 
ers have been unable to enjoy the advantages of this excep- 
tional big game and bird country. \ 
gree of comfort down to lean-to and tent, in connection with 
the home camps, cover a territory of 250 square miles in 
country where Bull Moose have rarely been disturbed and at- 
tain their full growth. 
size—any tyro can get one 
Ducks and small game abundant. 


Comfortable camps, wholesome food, purest spring water. Telephone con- 
nection. Wires repeated via Greenville, Me. Address for circulars, routes, etc. 


RALPH BISBEE, 


Its ideal 


Back camps of every de- 


Buck Deer are far above the average 
and Bear are plentiful. Grouse, 





Hebrews are not 
desired.) 


Chesuncook P. 0., Maine 














Continued on page opposite. 
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Yosemite National 


Park 


IN WINTER. 
A SCENE OF MAGIC BEAUTY 


Snow Capped Mountains Frozen Waterfalls 
Flowing Streams Beneath Tunnels of Snow 
Sleighing, Skating, Tobogganing 


And This in the Very Bosom of 
Sunshine, Fruit and Flowers 
A Veritable Fairyland is 


California 


See That Your Tickets Read 


Southern Pacific 


Sunset Route 
Traversing A Wonderful Country 
New Orleans to San Francisco 
Superior Equipment 
Descriptive Literature on Request 
L. H. Nutting. G. E. P. A., 1158 or 366 or 1 B’dway, New York 














PRIZES FOR THE az || Good Sport in the South 


N our fifteen thousand acre plantation, 14 miles from 
RECORD FISH | Georgetown, S.C., we have some of the finest shooting 

for deer, turkeys and quail in this part of the South, 
and for the benefit of our guests we make arrangements for 


duck shooting on neighboring property, making this a remark- 
ably attractive locality for the visiting sportsman. We have 





@ Don’t miss the announcement 


of Field and Stream’s Prize Fish- a large plantation home overlooking the water, and a separate 
ing Contest for 1912, which will house as well which we use as a lodge for visiting sports- 
oe ns men, and together with excellent southern cooking, we can 
be published shortly in these promise you a long-to-be-remembered tip. Write at once 
- Xs one and state when you can come, as we can take care of only a 

Fall lie pred conditions and limited number, and must know in advance. Address 

ull list of prizes. Frank E. Johnstone 

Georgetown, P. O. South Carolina 








Hunt Big Game | | NEWFO UN DLAND 


; 7 : - ‘ A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Don’t hesitate because inexperienced. Go this Ideal Canoe Trips 

year, while there are still a few places left where : 

you will see game that has never been hunted and @ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 

have your hunting all to yourself. I can show you land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 














Mountain Sheep, Caribou, Moose, Grizzly Bears, kinds of fish and game. 

in country where no other white man has ever q All along the route of the Rai ieee are streams 
been and the game has not become dwarfed from famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
the conditions which always arise after hunting some of which have a world wide reputation. 

is started. I make all arrangements and personally @ Information cheerfully given upon application to 
manage expedition, preserve trophies, etc., as 

hunter companion, advise as to purchase of fire- J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


arms and cameras,:'and give instruction in shoot- 
ing and wild game photography. References. 





C. T. SUMMERSON, 231 E. 21st St., New York City Se Seer a Se 
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Continued on page following 
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Round trip tickets, 
including meals 
and stateroom berth 
on Old Dominion 
Steamers, 


NEW YORK 
to 
NORFOLK 

ior 
OLD POINT 
and return 


$14.00 











Tickets and Stateroom Reservations, 


W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


AUTUMN TRIPS 


SHORT SEA TRIPS AFFORDING PLEASURE AND REST 
OLD POINT COMFORT, NORFOLK, RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, D.C, 





THE ONLY DIRECT LINE TO OLD POINT COMFORT AND NORFOLK WITHOUT CHANGE 


Steamers are all equipped with the United Wireless Telegraph System 
Hot or Cold Sea Water Baths may be Procured on Steamer Without Charge 


STEAMERS SAIL EVERY WEEKDAY AT 3 P. M. 

Pier 25, North River, Foot of North Moore Street, New York 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPALET, DESK 
J. J. BROWN, Gencral Passenger Agent 





Round trip tickets, 
including mcals 
and stateroom berth 
on Old Dominion 
Steamers, 


NEW YORK 
to 
RICHMOND 


or 
Washington, D.C. 
and return 


$15.00 
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$10.00 Down Buys a Lot in 
RIO HONDO 


The Sportsman’s Town on Gulf Arm 


40 miles of inland salt water for fishing, 
bathing, motor boating, duck and goose 
shooting. Best bird shooting you ever saw, 
quail, pheasant, jack snipe, pigeon and turkey. 


Five minutes walk from town brings you to 
the finest deer, javelin (wild boar), wolf, 
lynx, ocelot and big game hunting grounds. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of wild land 
easily accessible. No longtrips to get shoot- 
ing and fishing. You can live like a civil- 
ized human being with water works, tele- 
phone, electric lights, stores, doctor, post- 
office, and railroad service and still have the 
best sport that you could find anywhere in 
the U. S. Perfect winter and summer 
climate, dry and healthy. 


Write to-day for our Il'ustrated Booklet 


Rio Hondo, Cameron County, Texas 
MORRISON & SMITH, OWNERS 














| 


ATTENTION! 


small 


SPORTSMEN 


For Sale—A most interesting proposition for 
club, Ideal location on Wachapreague Inlet, Eastern 
Shore, Virginia. Good Buildings, 3arn and Boat House. 


10 to 20 minutes to good Bay sird and ge shooting, 


Channel Bass, King, Weak and other fishing. Best Boat- 
ing and Surf Bathing. Oysters, Clams and_ Scallops 
grow within 75 yd. —easily reached. 8 hrs. from N. Y. 


5 hrs. from Phila. For full information address 


A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 


ADIRONDACKS 


FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL ESTATE OF 
NEARLY FOUR TH USAND ACRES 
With Modern Residenc ¥ Boat House 
three perfectly equipped camps 
santas” ‘miles of water front, virgin forests. 

ery accessible and a bargain. 
For p: wa | apply to Rufus Adams, Sole Agent 
F. E. HAMILTON, Attorney, 
New York Citv 





$2 Broadwav. 


FOR SALE 


A four years’ lease of the salmon fishing rights on the 
Bersimits River. This river is some 160 miles below 
Quebec on North Shore and very easy of access. Would 
refer intended purchaser to Nap. Comeau’s book, ** Life and 
Sport on the North Shore of the St. Lawrence” 

For further particulars, apply to 


VESEY BOSWELL, P. 0. Box 284, Quebec, Que, Canada 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 


Fine Residential Estate. 275 acres, half of which is in timber. 
About 6000 feet of water front, with finest bathing beach on the 
lake Modern residence with all conveniences. Stable, barns, 
laundry, farmhouses, ice house, bathing house and boathouse. 


MAURICE J. HOOVER 
414-415 Real Estate Trust Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 
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HOW ’BOUT DUCK SHOOTING 
THIS SEASON? 


If you’re a ‘‘Regular’’ you know the 
grounds—if you’re not, listen. 

It concerns the reputation of Great South 
|] Bay. Followers of the sport have learned to 
meet the early migration of ducks, geese“ and 
brants along this 





— 








| 
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_A CHINESE DOCTOR’S 


fee ‘is paid only when his patient is well, when the 
Patient becomes ill fees cease. His function is to 





maintain health rather than to bring it back. In our ||| 
home making we employ architects, landscape gardeners || 
and decorators. Then we dismiss our physicians. After || 
a@ time the house needs an addition, the garden needs 
some shrubs, the interior decorations need renewing. We 
again call in our physicians to cure our ills. Thisis where ||| 
House & Garden comes in as a Chinese Doctor. House 
& Garden shows you how to keep your home comfort- ||! 
&ble and beautiful all the time and how to carc for the 
garden and grounds. It is a low cost insurance on com- 
fort and beauty. Through its regular departments you 
learn what to do at each season and can ask for advice 
whenever required. Send us 25c. (the regular fee), and 
on mention of FIELD AND STREAM you will receive 
a Visit from the November Number of this Chinese 
Doctor and a copy of 





Inexpensive Homes of Individuality—Free 


This book of 64 pages contains 108 Illustrations and 
floor plans of the best moderate priced houses built today, 
together with an introduction on choosing a style for the 
home by Frank Miles Day, past president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. Fifty cent value for 25c. 


McBride, Nast & Co., 449 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 






inland sea which is 
sixty miles long and 
from two to five 
miles wide, for in 
its sheltered nooks 
and coves the flight 
loves to halt and 
linger till driven far 
south by the rigor- 
ous chill of winter. 
The famed Chespeake 
Bay offers later shooting 
but none that is better. 
Better tune-up your 
sixteen or twenty-gauge 
and come down and join 
in the sport — there's 
plenty of room for lots 
of guns and ducks and 
geese enough for all. 
Open Season October 
IsttoJan. 11. For list 
of guides, map and any 
other information desired 
address the Gen’! Pass'r. 
Agent, Long Island Rail- 
road, Room 371, Pennsyl- 
vania Station, New York. 
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Big Opportunities for Hustlers! 


Now that the Fall days are once more upon us and the hunting season in the various states 
and Canada is opening up, it is time to think about new rifles, guns, boots and other equip- 
ment for your trip, and FIELD AND STREAM offers you an opportunity of securing 
anything you need, without a cent of actual expenditure, but by simply getting a few friends 


to read and subscribe to FIELD AND STREAM and share some of the good things you 


are now enjoying alone. 





We are making some specially attractive premium offers for the 1911 Fall Subscription 
Campaign, and have gone right through our Premium Catalogue and marked the number 
of subscriptions necessary to secure each article ‘way down—sometimes as much as 
thirty or ome per cent.—in order to make it worth while for our friends to make 













Ithaca No. 1 Special Hammerless Double Gun, for 24 subscriptions. 


Winchester Model 1892 Repeating Rifle, for 17 subscriptions. 
Palmer's Moose Head Brand Hunting Boots, for 8 subscriptions. 
Webber Hand-Knit Hunting Jacket, for 5 subscriptions. 


There are many other offers shown in our catalogue as good 
or better than the above. Fill out the coupon and send 
for it at once. 





a special effort this Fall. FIELD 
A 

Here are some of the offers as they now stand + is 26 hay, 

Remington .12 gauge Autoloading Shotgun, for 37 subscriptions. N. Y. City. 


Savage Model 1899 Hammerless Repeating Rifle, for 29 subscriptions. 










Gentlemen :— 
Enclosed find 4c. in 
stamps for which send copy 
Premium Catalogue, with 
specially low prices for the big 
Spring 1911] subscription campaign. 


Address ---c-ccscscccsevccseses eoccceece 
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Winter 


Grand Cruise *°. Orient 


By the most palatial cruising steamer afloat 


S. S. “Victoria Luise” 


(16,500 tons). Sailing from New York, January 
30, 1912, ona 78-Day Cruise, to Madeira, Spain, 
the Mediterranean and the Orient. Cost, $325 
and upward. The “ Victoria Luise” is equipped 
with modern features providing every luxury and 
comfort on long cruises. 


HAMBURG- 


Italy and Egypt 


Special Trip by the superb transatlantic liner 
“Kaiserin Auguste Victoria” 


the largest and most luxurious steamer of the service. 
Equipped with Ritz-Carlton Restaurant, Palm 
Garden, Gymnasium, Electric Baths, Elevators. 
Will leave New York, February 14, 1912, for 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche (Nice), 
Genoa, Naples, and Port Said. Time for sight- 
seeing at each port. To or from Port Said, $165 
and up. To or from all other ports, 


$115 and up. 


HM Grand Annual Event 


ot x November, 1912 and February,1913 
' By the Large Cruising Steamship 


VICTORIA LUISE 


(16,500 tons) 


For information, 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


‘ed —_ 
ae AS Ph - — 
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Cruises ‘ 
To the West Indies \ | 


Five Delightful Cruises to Panama Canal, 
Venezuela and Bermuda, leaving New York 
by the Palatial Twin-screw Steamers 

S.S. Moltke ('2:5) 28 days J3",33,F: $150 2 
S.S. Hamburg ('!:00°)21 daysyit), '9i2$125 2 end 
S.S. Moltke ('22°) 16 days Mys>2° $854 


Every Luxury of Travel. 
Every Refinement of Service Insured. 


AMERICAN! 


South America 


Take a delightful cruise to South America, 
by the S. S. Bluecher (12,500 tons), the larg- 
est cruising steamer sailing from one America 
to the other. Offers every luxury and comfort. 
Leaving New York, January 20,1912. Ports 
of call: Bridgetown, Pernambuco, Santos, 
Montevideo, Punta Arenas (through the 
Straits of Magellan), Valparaiso (across the 
Andes), Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
Para, Port of Spain and St. Thomas. Op- 
tional side trips everywhere. Duration of 


cruise, 80 days. Cost, $350 and up. 


Around the World 


A few accommodations available on 


S. S. CLEVELAND 


FromSan Francisco, February 6, 1912 





write, wire or phone 


LINE, 41-45 B’way, New York 


Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 





—_—_ 
«7 
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Subscription Bargains for |9Il-12 


@ For the convenience of our readers whose subscrip- 
tions on any magazines have expired or are about to 
expire, we have arranged this page. 


@. By following directions you can make your own selec- 
tion and fix the proper remittance price. DIRECTIONS: 
From the list below select your magazines, add their 
class numbers and multiply by five—the result is the cost 
in dollars and cents. 


For instance—Class number: FIELD AND STREAM 23 
8 - EVERYBODY’S .- 23 
3 ai WORLD’S WORK, _37 Cost. 
83x5 = $4.15 
Recreation Our Price 


THE GREAT OUTDOOR TRIO Outing $ 5% 
Field and Stream end 


CANADIAN POSTAGE 35 CENTS EXTRA ON EACH MAGAZINE; FOREIGN, 50 CENTS 
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Clase publication [SS Publication [50% Publication [Gite Publication [72% Publication 
30 Adventure 12 Designer 17 Kennel Review 35 New England 50 Scientific American 
35 Advertising & Selling § 37 Dress : 70 Keramic Studio agazine (new) 

27 Ainslee’s 23 Etude (for all Music 70 Le Bon Ton 70 North American 60 Scribner's 

20 All-Story Magazine Lovers) 65 Le Costume Royal Review 23 Short Stories 

16 Amateur Sportsman 23 Everybody's 95 Leslie's Weekly 16 Orange Judd Farmer J 45 Smart Set 

17 American Boy 12 Everyday Housekeeping § 90 Life 34 Outdoor Life 30 Smith's Magazine 

50 American Homes and § 23 FIELD AND STREAM § 35 Lippincott’s 23 Outer’s Book 30 Strand Magazine 

Gardens 35 Forest and Stream 60 Literary Digest 50 Outing 50 Suburban Life 

23 American Magazine 50 Forum 17 Little Folks (new) 60 Outlook 17 Success and The 

24 American Photography 35 Fra Magazine (new) 9 McCall's 22 Out West National Post 
Argosy 23 Garden 23 McClure’s 25 Overland Monthly 23 Sunset 

77 Atbene Monthly 36 Gardening (new) 23 politar 23 Pacific Monthly 40 System 

47 Auto 35 Golf 12 Modern Priscilla 23 Pierson’s Magazine 22 Technical World 

16 Black Cat 20 Good Housekeeping 60 Motor 24 Photo Era 65 Theatre 

27 Blue Book 27 Green Book Album 47 Motor Age 23 Physical Culture 85 Town and Country 

47 Bookman 20 Harper's Bazar 35 Motor Boat 17 Pictorial Review (new 

17 Boy's Magazine 70 Harper's Magazine 60 Motor Boating 60 Popular Magazine 120 Town Topics (new) 

15 Business & Bookkeeper § 70 Hoe ng Weekly 18 Motor Cycle (illus.) J/20 Power Boating 35 Travel 

20 Cavalier 16 H Culture 17 Motor Field 18 Practical Engineer 16 Uncle Remus 

80 Century 50 House Beautiful 17 Motor Magazine 33 Printers’ Ink 25 Violinist 

30 Christian Herald 50 House and Garden 15 Motor Print ' 90 Puck c 70 Vogue 

110 Collier's Weekly 23 Housek 20 Munsey’s M 20 Railroad Man's 23 Woman's Home 
20 Cosmopolitan 20 Hunter, Froder and 35 Musical Age Magazine Companion 
70 Country Life in Trapper 17 Musical Observer 40 Recreation 37 World’s Work 

America 35 Independent 23 ici 23 Red Book ’ 35 World To-day 
53 Craftsman 95 Judge 45 National G hic § 35 Review of Reviews 23 Yachting 
35 Current Literature 16 Judge's Library 23 National Magazi 60 ler 23 Young's Magazine 
Delineator 16 Judge's Quarterly 17 National Sport 20 Scrap Book 35 Youth's Companion 
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24 EAST 21st ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
piiwsebousevoon’ in payment of my subscription to 


the magazines indicated. Begin with............ccccccccccseccccccseeecs 


Names oesceccscccesscseccces O00 coccccccccccccccsce coccececocccccocccs eeccecece 
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= See Special List of Clubs on Opposite page “G0 
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To help you make your selection we 
have arranged on this page some of the 
choice Subscription Bargains of year. 








McClure’s 
or 

Everybody's 
cr 


Our Price 





Delineator .. 
Everybody's 


ac $9.30 
Woman’s Home Com, or 


Field and Stream... 


American 
Delineator 


Everybody’s 
or 
McClure’s 


World’s Work... 


Field 


Field and Stream... 


and Stream...) 





McClure’s .. 


Our Price Cosmopolitan 


Cosmopolitan 
McClure’s .. 
Field 





Delineator .. 


Field and Stream. ..J 


Review of Reviews.. ) 


McClure’s 
or 


Cosmopolitan 


Woman's Home Com 
Field and Stream...) 


and Stream... 


Good Housekeeping. . 


Field and Stream...) 


Our Price 


coe  $B3S 


) Our Price 


$3.30 


Our Price 


49.30 


Our Price 


\ $}.20 


Our Price 


$430 


Field and Stream... ) 
Review of Reviews.. Our Price 


oe eee .$ .05 
McC e | 4 


Everybody’s 


‘ c ° ) 4) , - 
Review of Reviews.. | ur Price 


Woman’s Home Com. ¢ *4.% 
} 


Field and Stream... 


i : Oo rice 
Good Housekeeping... | ur Price 


Woman’s Home Com. ¢ $3.30 


Field and Stream... } 


Our Price 
Recreation 


ee ae }$3.15 
Field and Stream... 


Hunter - Trader 
Trapper ed 
and Stream... 


and) our Price 


$4.15 














Everybody’s ........ AMBP «056022065 Field 
Field and Stream... Field and Stream...J Recreation ......... 
FIELD AND STREAM 
Regular Price. Price to You. 
With Cosmopolitan or Good Housekeeping............ $3 co $2.15 
With Delireator or Harper’s Bazar................... 3.00 2:20 
With American Mazgaz ne or McClure’s............... 3.00 2.30 
With Everybody's or McClure’s. .............2 2005 scsseess. 3.00 2.30 
With Housekeeper or Physical Culture........... ; 3.00 2.30 
With Woman's Home Companion or Etude............ 3.00 2.30 
With Lippincott’s or Current Literature............... 4.50 . 3.00 
With Outing or Scientific American (new subs, only)... 4.50 3.65 
ssa.” FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


24-26 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 
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he Test that Sold it 


The Pioneer Fireproof Storage 

Warehouses were one of the first 
companies of their sort to use motor- 
trucks. They bought four made by a 
very prominent company, whose experi- 
ence in automobile making was unusual. 
These were good trucks; they did 


ood service. 


When we discussed the Commer Truck 
with these seasoned motor-truck buyers, 
pretty theories would have been useless. 
They had learned that the actual work 
done is the real test of a motor-truck. 


A Commer Truck demonstrated for them. 
They tried it severely. Finally they 
made this comparative test between one 
of their trucks and a Commer Truck of 
equally rated carrying capacity. 


The Commer wasloaded with 1,700 cubic 
feet of household furniture, weighing 4 tons, 
while 700 cubic feet —1,000 cubic feet 
less—of similar merchandise, weighing 2 
tons, was put on the other truck. In the test 


the Commer therefore carried twice the 
load on the other truck. Both trucks 
then started for Glen Cove, Long Island 
—28 miles distant. 


The Commer, with its much greater load, 
made the round trip in just 2% hours lees 
than its rival, and the Commer consumed 
but one-half as much gasoline. 


In consequence of which, the fifth and 
sixth motor-trucks to enter the Pioneer 
Fireproof Storage Warehouses’ service 
are Commer Trucks. These Commers 
are bought after practical §motor-truck 
experience and comparative tests of real 
significance. 


Then, too, while many Commer Trucks 
are seven years old, and while many 
Commer Trucks have done 200,000 
miles of service, not one Commer has 
ever wom out. The useful life of a Com- 
mer has thus been proved practically in- 
definite, provided its maintenance is kept 
up in an efficient manner. 


(to next page) 
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eae Meaning to You 


In buying motor-trucks, make the 
investment so there can be no regret. 
Buy only after you have tested the truck 
under your own trucking conditions. 
Accept no statement merely on faith. 
Demand evidence that would convince 
even the most careful of buyers. 


It is such buying that has sold every 
Commer Truck in service in this coun- 
try, and the satisfaction these Com- 
mers have given and the service 
they have done makes it commercially 
sound for us to include this clause in 
every selling agreement we make. 


IF, IN THE OPINION OF THE 
PURCHASER, AFTER NINETY 


DAYS’ TRIAL ANY COMMER 
TRUCK SOLD BY US DOES 
NOT DELIVER THE SERVICE 
AS REQUESTED BY THE 
PURCHASER AND ACCEPTED 
BY OUR EXPERT, WE WILL 
AGREE TO TAKE BACK SAID 
COMMER TRUCK AND RE- 
FUND THE PURCHASE PRICE 
OF SAME MINUS A REASON- 
ABLE CHARGE PER MILE 
FOR SERVICE RENDERED. 


We would not dare have this faith in 
the Commer if it had not been proved 
to us that the Commer is the world’s 


best high-duty motor-truck. 





| WYCKOFF, CHURCH & PARTRIDGE, JN 


BROADWAY AT 56th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
PLANTS AT KINGSTON, NEW YORK AND LUTON, ENGLAND 


OR THESE REPRESENTATIVES : 


Chas. B. Shanks, Western Manager, Motor Sales Co., Washington, D. C. 
703 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Skinner Bros., Hartford, Conn. 


Pioneer Automobile Co., Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Dodge Motor Vehicle Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Pittsburg Auto Co., 5909 Baum St., Pittsburg Geo. H. Snyder, 465 Fulton St., Troy, N. Y. 


Hoagland-Thayer, Inc., 383 Halsey Street, 


Benoist & Aull, Benoist Bldg., St. Louis Newark, N. J. 


Fred E. Gilbert Co., Jacksonville, Fla. J. Wade Cox, Houston, Texas 














We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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TRADE MARK 


Mason Mitchell 
American Consul 
Apia,Samoa,with 
his No.5,20 gauge 
¢ ITHACA ¢ 


Ithaca 20 bore does the business 


@ Hon. Mason Mitchell (America Consul), Aipa, Samoa, writes that he killed the birds shown at from 50 to 70 yards with 
his No. 3, 20 gauge Ithaca. dhe epee oy kill the eight birds. 


@, Thess birds ( Lupe-C » Pacifica) ts of the pigeon famil wild and Samoan to pick them 
Ha erat mieten i 


@ Mr. Mitchell is a noted naturalist, has shot in Africa, China and Zanzibar and secured many rare specimens which may be 
seen in our most prominent Museums of Natural History. 


@ He says the more he uses the 20 gauge Ithaca the more he is pleased with its shooting qualities and general appearance. 
@ We could go on—but - try it out yourself and be convinced. 

@ The 20 gauge is the conning gun for field shooting and is sure to replace the bigger bores—it’s @ howling success. 

@ We make them from 5% to 6 pounds—$19 up. 

@ Beautiful catalog in colors FREE; 18 grades, $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA°GUN CO. BOX No.1! ITHACA,NEW YORK. 
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a is grown and put up by 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
in the Sacramento Val- 
ley, where wonderful climate, 
74 rich soil and most careful 
$i} methods of cultivation pro- 
duce the finest asparagus in 
the world. _ 


Best for Salads or ~* 
as a Vegetable Dish § 




















California 
Aspara AGUS 
















Fruits 
ts Peaches 
7, Pears 
b Apricots 
At @¢#¢ Cherries 
You i? A Make Unequalled 
Gro C Cr’ 6's Shortcakes and Desserts 
¢ Ask for Libby’s | 
() Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


Me 


Sass POET. 2 


CHARLES FR 








Q \ 
d 
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illiams’ 
St Shaving Stick | 


“The kind that won smart or dry on the face” 


Of course you want it. You want it because it provides 
the absolute maximum of comfort, safety and convenience; 
because its lather is so rich and creamy, softening and 


soothing. 
Perhaps these qualities explain why those who may 


have been persuaded to try other kinds very soon want 
Williams’ more than ever before. 


Shaving Powder 


The same abundant and emollient lather that distin- 
guishes Williams’ Shaving Stick from others—the same 
soothing and antiseptic properties that preserve the natu- 
ral softness of the skin are found in Williams’ Quick and 
Easy Shaving Powder. And the hinged-cover box—snap 
open, shake on the brush, snap shut—adds greatly to the 


quickness and ease. 











Dentalactic Peccin. 


Williams’ Dentalactic Tooth Powder is not only cleansing, 
purifying and refreshing but so fine that it avoids the 
usual danger of scratching or injuring the enamel of the 
teeth. The handsome nickeled box is different from all 
others. The patent hinged-cover top is wonderfully con- 
venient and allows you to put the right amount of powder 


just where it is wanted. Hence there is no waste. 

SPECI AL A minintare eet | me ag ote mre Pity “mored oer Address The 
ing Stic aving Powder. ntalactic Too ow se . 
der, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap or Talc Powder mailed J. B. Lo Ge 

OFFER for 4cents in stamps. Al five articles in neat com- Dept. A, 
bination package for 18 cents:in stamps. Glastonbury ,Conn. 





